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FOREWORD 

TO THE FIRST EDITION 

By R. R. Mamtt, DSc.. D.litt.. LL.D., F.B.A. 

Dr. Adam is to be congratulated on having completed just 
before the outbrealr of war—as may be deduced from his 
useful list of references—a compact and readable manual 
which in war-time is bound to prove a godsend to those of 
us who would devote their spare moments to the contem¬ 
plation of the construcdve, rather than the destructive, 
energies of the human race. True, the book deals solely wid) 
primitive man, in the double sense of old and old-fashioned. 
But at present nobody can be feeling particularly proud of 
being civilised. lnde^,*it is even possible to be somewhat 
envious of the world's simpler peoples, more concerned as 
they are to make friends with Nature than to seek to over¬ 
come their fellow-man. Nor haa the artist himself any 
special reason to rejoice in civilisation in its most recent 
phase; for nowadays private persons have too little money, 
and public bodies too little taste, to provide him with a 
liviog wage. 

Fine art, however, is by no means bound up any <mt 

type of human culture. It is, on the contrary, a hardy plant 
that blossoms in all climates and at all seasons. The evolu¬ 
tionist is, in fact, greatly pusled by a constirutional ten¬ 
dency of OUT8 that throughout its long history shows little 
sign of ebanging either for better or for worse. Whether one 
chooses to label it primitive or advanced, the cult of beauQ 
TD one or anotbff of i^ myriad manifesCstions is ever there 
to-chea humanity on fta w^. Za afr ages dxe talented 
achieve ceitaio masterpiece^* whiln a- wi^ puNic shows 
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itself in varying degree susceptible to their chann. Forsucb 
amenities of existence it may be hard to fiad any utilitariaa 
justification^ whether we seek to apply the biological test of 
survival-value, or are content to tbtnk tnore loosely in 
terms of relative wealth or political power. Yet, like a glint 
of sun on a dull day, a vision of perfect foim, however 
momentary, enlarges the promise of life, by helping to 
establish its higher and more enduring values. It provides 
the nearest thing to a pure pleasure, to a like extent sub* 
limatiog that sensuous element which gives what we call 
the soul, as distfngulshed from the mind, iu richer content 
Unfortunately, individuals and whole peoples are some* 
what unequally endowed in respect to creative and even 
appreciative genius of dte ssthedc order. Yet education can 
do much to bring out in most of us a power of nice per¬ 
ception though almost latent hitherto^ or nanowed and 
stified by convention. My prescription would be for those 
. who would teach themselves to enjoy beauty on a world¬ 
wide scale: Find a good ethnological museum, and use Dr. 
Adam's text-book as your guide. 

Now it is not for me to attempt here to examine, much 
less to criticise, the contents of a work that, without wasting 
a word, fulfils the twofold task of analysing principle and 
describing results. Suffice it to say that so concrete a treat¬ 
ment will appear to everyone who likes facts; and some of 
Dr. Adam's foots, notably those retating to various modem 
representatives of the priinitlve, wifl have been previously 
known to few.> Speaking for myself, and being chiefiy in- 
tensied in Social Anthropology, 1 have nothing but praise 
for his insistence on the connection of fine art with the otbtf 
functions of the body politic. For instance, one can never 
afford to ignore the r^^ousormagico-reljgious si^ificanee 
of much that, regarded apart from its context, might easily 
be credited with a purely decorative purpose. Or, again, the 
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primitive artist merges with the arti8afl> so that he catmot 
(ura out a useful tool or weapon without introducing the 
omaoeotal as a finishing touch. 1 might go on to note bow 
die psychological interest is maintained throughout. Thus 
something, yet perhaps enough, is said abopt the obscure 
but real relation between the artistic and the sexual im¬ 
pulses. So, too, the rather dangerous analogy between the 
savage and (he child is handled with caution i nor is the 
civilised artist forgotten whose only chance of reaching the 
primitive is, in default of innocence, by way of repentance. 
But what need to say more? The reader will find in this 
handy volume a wealth of information, and what is even 
more important, a wealth of suggestion. The fact that 
genuine beauty is revealed to the simple-mioded has wide 
implications that are worth thiokiog out 





PREFACE TO 
THE REVISED EDITION 


Since book was first published, my d«ar iHend, Dr. 
R, R Marelf, Rector of Exeter College and Reader in 
..Anthropology in the University of Oxford, passed away 
^ suddenly on the 28th February, 1943, to the deep regret of 
his friends and pupils ail over the world—an irreplaceable 
loss to the science of cultural anthropology.” 

For the present edition, the text has been thoroughly 
overhauled. The Asiatic and American chapters have been 
almost entirely re-wrliten, and are now presented in a more 
f^ystemaUc arrangement. The survey of Australian aborig> 
inai art, too, now appears in a revised and more compre¬ 
hensive form. Ocher additions include some more details 
about the art styles of New Guinea, especially that of the 
Sepik Ramu areas. ThiAy-five new Ulustratiocs 
(twenty-four plates and eleven line-blocks) have also been 
^dded. The photographs of the extraordmarily mteresting 
^ prehistoric stone relief horn the Atemble Strict, New 
‘.Guinea (PL 16, No. 29), collected and first published by 
' U. P. England, and those of bark paintings from Gioote 
Eyiaudt (Gulf of Carpentaria) (PL 24, No. 42, and PL 25, 
No. 43) deserve special mention. 

^ .!• am glad to have had the opportunity of ^mooaily 
revising the text and of seeing this new edition through 
the press, all the more so as, owing to war conditions, I 
had been unable to put the finishing touches to the first 
edition, which could appear thanks only to the gratifying 

* My uticie ‘Id Memoruco Robert Renalph Marett*" appeared 
fai OceaHa (Sydney), vol. XIV, No. 3 (JP44), pp. 1$3-I ». 
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dfons—wilii the help of my notes—of the editorial staff of 
the publishers. 

I am, of course, aware of the fact that my survey of 
primitive art is still mcomplete, but completeness cannot 
be expected fixm a brief popular iotroducdoo. On the 
other hand, rt is my ambition to encoura^ comparative 
study of primitive art by students of the history of an as 
well as students of anthropology. To this purpose, I sup* 
pose the references given in the notes at the end of the 
volume will be found useful, especially as many of the 
books quoted provide fuller bibliographies. 

Of the many letters of appreciaCioQ received from all 
parts of the world I have been able to answer only a small 
number, and I therefore take this opportunity to thaoJc all 
the others who have written to me. 

LBONaXRD ADAM 

DepartmsQt qf History, 

University of Melbournsi 
February, 1948. , 
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WHAT 00 WB MEAN BY 
PRIMITIVE ART? 

016 oldest works of art id the world which be traced 
to-day belong to tbe*Upper Palsolithic period. Their exact 
age is not known, but they probably date from somewhere 
between 20,000 and 10,000 b.c. There is no absolute chrono¬ 
logy of those remote times; only a relative chronological 
order based on the geological strata. 

The works concerned are examples of "primitive art”— 
art in its earliest stages. They were made by "primitive" 
men who lived in the Old Stone Age^ and from the skulls 
and skeletons of these men which have been unearthed it 
would seem that they belonged to racial stocks which are 
now exdncr. 

But "primitive man" is also a general term for the native 
races of Africa, the South Seas, America and certain parts 
of Asia. It is only between the end of the fifteenth and the 
end of the nineteenth centuries (in some cases even in the 
twentieth century) that these peoples were discovered by 
Europeans, and a considerable number of them are our 
•OMlsmporaries. 

All the primitive races of modem times are physically 
dlstmct both from prehistoric man and from the modem 
European. Their dassificatioQ as "primitive", however, is. 
based on the stage of their cultural development rather than 
on their somatic features. These stages vary from the 
simplest possible type to conu?ar9tively high developments 
which some writers have c^ed "bubarian" or "s«iu- 
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civilized.” The tei^ns, however, arc extremely vague, acd 
better avoided. 

It i$ difficult, if not impossible, to give a satisfactory 
definlcioii of ‘'primitive man” as distinct from '‘civilized 
maa”. Even if we take oar own civilizatioo as a standard, 
the question arises which side or feature of that civilization 
should be considered as decisive. Three elements have been 
suggested; Omstiaa morals, scientihc knowledge and 
technical achievements. But a close examination of primi¬ 
tive cultures shows that in these things 4iey differ from ours 
not in kind but only in degree. Many primitive tribes have 
been famous for their (though not Christian), moral 
standard. The Polynesian seafarers acquired a consider¬ 
able knowledge of astronomy which must have called for a 
good deal of scientific observation. The technical achieve 
ments of the Eskimos enabled them to make the best of 
the poor resources of their inhospitable country. Modem 
Europeans liring under the same conditions could hardly 
produce belter equipment for the struggle for life in Arctic 
regions, and in fact when they go there they have to adopt 
the habits and apply the methods of tiie E^imos. 

On the sociological side, primitive life is in general lee 
differentiated, but there aremaoy tribal organizations which 
are even more complicated than the social structure of a 
"civilized” state. There is no fundamental difference be¬ 
tween the o^amzation* of a State aa defined by cMtstitu* 
tional law, and the organization of a tribe as defined by 
custom, and some primitive peoples have been able to^ 
establish States in the pr(^>er sense of the term (Iroquois, 
Dahomey, Ashanti, Benin, the Hausa States, Luoda, 
Hawaii, TWti,^.). Sixuilariy, primitive law is a genuine 
form of lavv, eodowedwitii sanctions no less effective than 
chose of the great legal syatems. 

It is only in tiie rehgiotis Sfdtere that primitive'man 
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. appears to be clearly disciogiiisbablev Admittedly, the 
various forms of primicive rel^on are from our point of 
view predomisantly irratiooa] (though not illo^cal), and 
mapc plays an important part in them. But even !a civilized 
communities various supersiitioos such as belief in witch¬ 
craft and magic still survive, so that here, too, there is no 
clear-cut line of demarcation. 

^ The best way, then, to define ‘'primitive” peoples would 
r be to say that they comprise all those tribes who are outside 
the spheres of (j) modern European dvilizarios, and (b) the 
great Oriental civilizatioDa~iQ other words, peoples r^re- 
seating comparatively low cultural stages. The theory is 
that these cultural stages are “earlier” in the development 
of jdeas. 

' There is no reason to assume that the culture of pre¬ 
historic man in Europe, some tta to twenty thousand years 
ago, was identical witii that of the recent primitive tribes 
outsido Europe. But it has been proved by prehistoric findg 
. that they must have had many fsatum in common. Pre- 
: historic man is in fact “primitive” in terms of comparative 
<'anthropol<^, as well as from the purely chronological 
^ point of view. 

The various periods of the Stone Age are represented in 
many parts of the world. But when similar types of stone 
implements are unearthed in diffhrent continents, that does 
not necessarily rfiean that they are equally old. The 
.JNsolithic stage of calture in India, for instance, cannot be 
• assumed to bo contemporary with the Palaolithic period 
in Europe, unless the chronological coinddMce is proved 
separately by geological stratigraphy. Some peoples have 
be«i practically Stone Age men up to the twentieth 
century. 

. In some areas inhabited by primitive tribes, prehistoric 
, finds have been made, and prehistortoanvaoch as rock en- 
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^vings, tms b«o discovered, which is not the work of the 
present natives but belongs cither to tbeir ancestors or to a 
different tribe Inhabiting the same region in the past. Such 
finds enable us to carry the study of primitive art beyond 
the narrow scope of mere description and analysis into the 
sphere of historical research. 

There is no question yet of linking up the scattered facts 
and studyin| them on a universal scale. For such a gigantic 
task the material available to>day is still too small. More- 
over, outside Europe pr^toric research is only beginning. 
For a long time to come the work done must be confined to 
single tribes or groups of tribes. 

Art is not an isolated phenomenon. It is part of a culture, 
linked up with the history of the culture and with the his- 
to^ of the people. Consequently, the understanding of 
every national art is helped by a knowledge of history, and 
there are important historic^ conclusions to be derived 
from the study of art. An insight into theeo intor-roladons 
is one of the lasting results of the intellcctualresearch of this 
century.* 

No nation has produced its own culture quite independ- ^ 
ently of influences from outside. Much has been written In 
the anlhropolo^cal literature about the predominant part 
played in the development of bumanculture by either evolu¬ 
tion or .diffusion. As far as 1 can see, nobody has ever sug¬ 
gested that every ctdmre has been atirely evolved from 
within, without borrowing cultural elensents from other 
peoples. On die other hand, some sdiools of ethnology are^ 
inclined to the rdle of independent origination 

and to over-estimate the importance of diffusion. Accord¬ 
ing to one eatieme **diffusionut*’ school, all human cul¬ 
tures are even derived from one single source, name^,* 
Bgypt; but this the^ has been rejected by the over- 
whelming majority of anthropologists, including diffusion-^ 
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. i5ts. The fact is that, ever since the very iirst groups of 
tiuman beings emerged from a pre-human stage at a far 
remote geological period, there must always have been 
both discoveries and inventions on the one hand and 
adoption of the achievemeots of others on the other hand. 
The history of the later ages of mankind up to the pre¬ 
sent time shows th^, in all ages, the peoples of the earth 
^ have invented for themselves, creati^ new forms ahd re- 
’ moulding older devices, at the same time acquiring cultural 
wealth from other peoples. But a great deal must have been 
invented several times independently, in different ages and 
in difrerent parts of the world. 

What has been said of culture in general applies particu¬ 
larly to the development of art. There is no unified history 
f of art. As one of our outstanding prchbtorians, M. C. 
Burkitt, puts it; **There has been no such tlung as a'con- 
tmuously developing art—that is, art with a capital A, 
which, starting in prehistoric times, developed in various 
directions, among different people, with periods when 
special bdghts of skill and beauty were attained.” ‘ 

X ^‘Primitive art”, then, is merely a general term covering 
' a variety of histoncal phenomena, the products of different 
races, mentalities, temperaments, historical events and 
influences of environment. Every people, however primi¬ 
tive, has developed a specific style by grving preference to 
certain objects and patterns or certain arrangements of Unee 
^ and spaces. 

Fa^on plays an important part in primitive coaununi- * 
ties just as in civilized countries, and sometimes results io 
changes of art styles. But there is also a strong conservative 
tendency and a sense of tradition. Costumes, and orna¬ 
ments of the olden rimes, may still appear as sacred attri- 
. bates of demons, gods and heroes in dances or other 
ceremonies. Obsolete types of weapons may now serve as 
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maces or ceremoaial clubs or adzes. Religioa and cooser* 
vadsm are responsible for the prevalence of replicas as dis¬ 
tinct from new creations. Even an exceptionally good 
carving like the statuette in PI. 23, No. 48 is not unique, 
except for the individual features of the face. It represents 
a Ope, tbou^ not a Sequent type. The need for replicas 
arises periodically when wooden masks or icages get worn 
and have to be replaced by fresh carvings of the same kind. 
As in Christian or Buddhist art, however, there is always '* 
room for an artist to show his talent and creative force. 

Scientifically speaking, there is no one element common 
to all the various branches of primitive art; but their mere 
foreignness in form and contat serves to them to> 
gether in our mind for the purposes of art criticism. The 
link, however, is extraneous to the works themselves. It de*.^ 
pends on ns and onr attitude to them. i 

This strangeness in itself can exercise an ssthetic charm.' 
At the same tiine it can repel us. It seems as though a com-; 
plete enjoyment of beaaty is possible only when we are con¬ 
fronted with a work of art which either belongs to our own; 

of colnire, or is at least saperficlally related to our owi^ 
ideals of artistic beauty. The combinaticms of form an^ 
colour evolved by foreign cavilizations may have many.J 
attracdons. but they remain shrouded in an uncanny,-* 
mysterious atmosphoe which is entirely alien to us. Wor^;; 
of art like.those shown on Pl». 7 and 3, No. 15 arouse,^ 
familiar, indmatefeeHags because they have been infiueneed 1 
by E^rptiaa.<or Medixaranean) civilization, so Uiat^*d 
^ugh they are die workof prinridve artists, they cannot 
be regarded as gesiuine examples of primitive art. i 

Since die first stage anyth^ is usually uodevdoped ' 
and unfinidied, $ popular ausaning haa grown up for the | 
word “primjdve*V dMOtmg something crude, laclang dial 
certaio accordof lines, spaces or coloorswhleh is dieaouyce j 
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of oui emotional leo&adon when we look at a real work of 
art. The origmator of Che work either had msufELdeDtmeaos 
of expression at his disposal, or else lacked the abUi^ to 
use them io such a way as to express what he wanted to por¬ 
tray. Actually this is not $o much a work of art as an un- 
succe^ful attempt to produce one^the decision wOI, of 
course, salways be a judgment of value. The ^'primitive 
work”, in this sense, may be simply the work of a bungler 
who lacks both artistic inspiration and technical skill, in 
whidt case it has nothing to do^jwith real primitiveoees' but 
is simply bad art without even a documentary value to re¬ 
commend it On the other band, if it is the work of a savage 
or a cl^d, it will have some importance at least as genetic or 
psychological evidence. 

A more interesting use of the word “primitive” applies 
to genuine works of art, and is by no means depreciatory, 
The critics use it to describe a certain nalvetd of inspiration 
and simplicity of vision. Primitiveness iu tl^ swse appears 
in some of the art of every period and of every people. It is 
especially associated with Egyptian, Babyloniau, Assyrian 
and Byzantine art, and with the “primitive Italians” who 
were the forenmners of the Renaissance. 

An art style Is not a static but a dynamic phenomenon, 
bound up and changing with a specific period of cultural 
development. It is an established fact that there i$ some¬ 
thing like a periodicity of art styles, corresponding to a 
^.^periodicity of tastes. It is not certain to what extentthe style 
^and the emotional reaction to it are conditioned by e^ 
other. The most obvious characteristic of modem artistic 
taste is simplicity, living in a highly complicated world# 
noisy, and mechanized to breaking point, and caught op in 
a speed of living far too fast for him, twentieth-century 
, man has developed a strong tendency towards simpUcity— 

. simplicity in the external forms of daily life, a distaste fet 
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orDdm«Qtation in arcliitecture, furniture and uceosils, and 
a preference for primjUveness and spontan^Cy, rather than 
refinement aod sophistication. That is why the simplicity of 
many primitive arts appeals to him so strongly. 

"From a study of the Kegro and the Bushman,” says 
Professor Herbert Read, “we are led to an understanding of 
art in its most elementary form, and Che elementary is 
always the most vital.” ‘ G. A, Stevens offers a similar bat 
more specific judgment: “Prinutive art is the most pure, 
most sincere form of ^ there can be, partly because it is 
deeply inspired by religious ideas and spiritual experience, 
and partly because it is entirely uns^fconscious as art; 
there are no tricks which can be acquired by the unworthy, 
and no technicai exercises which can masquerade as works 
of inspiration.'** Such a judgment, however, Is only justi¬ 
fied by comparatively lio^ted sections of the art of primi¬ 
tive races. lopointof factthe “primidve** artist is not always 
as 0 ^ as one would like to think. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF 
PRIMITIVE ART 

l. TBCKNXQUfi 

laadequatfi technical means nre sot necessarily character* 
istic of primitive art On the contrary, the materials io 
which the primitive artist works—etone, ivory, bone, wood, 
clay and metat-*^re largely ^he same as those of the 
r Ruropean artist. Even in painting, the mineral colours and 
vegetable and even animal dyes are in many cases similar. 

The means at the disposal of the primitive artist belong 
to his cultural level, and to his surroundings. In an African 
shrine or temple an oil painting on canvas would be both 
bistorically uotnie and SMthetically unpleasing. Primitive 
methods vary considerably; yet we find similar techniques 
applied in altogether different areas. The method of 
sculpture in wood, for example, is predominantly chopping, 
not carving. The tool is a kind of adze. The result in the 
finished piece is a faceted surfsice shonug the oji^laoed 
marks of the tool. This technique is prevalent in Western 
and Southern Africa, New Guinea and North*westAi>u>dca. 

' The aim of the primitive artist IS good ctaftsmanship. 
The conditions under which he works are differeiu from 
chose of his *'civilized'* coUeague. Befoce he can begift an 
peistio work he has fint to collect maasdeetuce^godpiepaft 
he tools and his mateciah and usuaj^ ho has to do all 
. dxis single'haqded. 

Take, for e^^ple, 4he North AnMciCM Igdom pointer. 

B IAS?) 
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Flo. 2. Poly- 
chrooie Paiotiog 
00 a BuSklo 
Hide. 


Ogjala Tribe, O ^ 
North Amerka. 


:? 3 


The horse of the rider is red, the wild horset "* 


Among the Plains Indians it is the women who are reapon- ' 
sible for the geometric type of decorative art. The men 
en nfifl a themselves to r e presentative paintinis* In both ' 
cases plants or ajoerals must be collected to provide the ' 
paints. They must then be boiled or ground and mixedj 
with size or fat to set the pigment A builelo hide most : 
then be carefully prepared and the surface made as smooth 
as posdble for the painting. 

Even alter a very complicated preparatory process die . 
snrfece ia still so rough that-oudines must first be pressed *; 
into (be ground before the drawing proper can be carried ' 
out^ and the drawmg must be repeated several times to'^ 
press the pigment thorou^dy kto the hide. Consequently, < 
a polyclffome pxctim like the hunting scene shown in ' 
Fig. 2 is actually a c<^oured engraving rather than a sio^ ■ 
drawing. Fixing leqcires anoth^compUcated process, but 
this is applied only in ^»>metdc designs.* 


AU this preparatory woik requifes skilled craftsmanship 1 
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arfe yellow (2), red and blue. British Museum. 


9Q<j is iargely mech&nicaJ. So was the work of a Europeaa 
painter in fonner times. To^ay art material of every 
description can be bought ready made. It is only the 
sculptors who are still tied to aixy considerable amount of 
mechanical craflsmaashlp. j 

Generally speaking, the pnsutive artist is ^ced with a 
difficult technical task. That does not megn, however, 
he is not a true artist with ideas of his own and sometimes 
genuine artistic inspiration. Many years ago Ptofeesor 
Franz Boas of Columbia University an Indian frofii < 
Vancouver Island who bad been a good paiotet. though his f 

works were in the tradhion^ style of tiie North-west coast ; 

CFigs. 11 and 43). Thb Indian was so seriously ill that he 
was confined to his bed. But doting his illness he used to ; 
sit up “holding his brush between his lips, aient and j: 
apparently oblivious of his sorroondiogs. He could hardfy 
be induced to spdak, but whecrbe^pokehe dilated upon his ,( 
visions of designs that he could no longer execute. 'Uo- I 
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doubtediy his was tlxc miod and the attitude of a true 
inspired artist.”* 

This intimate connection with solid crafuntansliip seems 
to be the reason why the primitive artist is so frc{|ueotly 
successful. Eric Newton has a sentence in one of his 
exhibition reports which can perhaps be appreciated in its 
full significance only by artists themselves: “The true test 
of an artistes power is surely that he should have sufficient 
staiTkJoa to enable his first frenzy to survive the process of 
‘finishing'.”’ This is even more true of the primitive artist 
than of hU civilized colleague to-day. The primitive artist 
not only knows from the beginning exactly what be wants, 
but continues with unwavering constancy until it is 
attained. 

2. VISION 

It has been suggested that the absence of perspective 
values and other osthetic devices “makes even priznitive 
arts of high quality tend to seem either grotesque or 
monotonous to u$ on first contact with them”.* This may 
hold good for some primitive art, but it cannot be accepted 
for all. In view of the great variety of altogether different 
types, generalizations are dangerous. 

Similarly, violent deviations from reality cannot be taken 
as characteristic of purely primitive vision, for they are 
found also in the art of highly developed cultures. This is 
especially true of the lack of perspective which one finds in 
Egyptian, Byzantine «nd Gothic art, but it is also evident 
in die arbitrary proportion of limbs in such figures as 
BocUcelti's or Greco's. On the other band, paheolithic and 
bushman art have produced rwoarkable attempts at fore* 
shortening, overlapping coIour, linear perspective and 
colour shading (Fig. 1$). 

Some primitive arts have attained the highest level in 
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realUtic portrayal. Bushinan paintinss, and drawmgs like 
those shoViH in Pigs. 2 and 41, appeal to us strongly 
because we have no difficult in understanding them. This 
type of graphic art is reminiscent of our own. It is simple, 
;^a and unsophisticated. Consequently, we find these 
works calve and ^’primitive” in an appreciative sense. We 
do cot have to apply any new or unaccustomed kind of 
vision; for, in the long run, the primitive artist, like the 
&iropean artist, works from life. 

It is true that a large proportion of primitive art has 
obviously been worked from memory, and that gods/ 
demons and fantastic creatures are products of the artist's 
imagiaatioo, though some details may be derived from real 
forms. But innumerable works of art, particularly sculp^ 
turee, ftom Africa, the South Seas and America, are so 
realistic and individual that one can assume with certainty 
that the artists were actually working from nature. Above 
all, the sculptors of ancient Mexico and Peru (who were, of 
course, far from being really primitive) must have been 
looking directly at nature, and some of their works are in 
fact masterpieces of portraiture,* 

In Ahica the beautif\)l heads from Ife (?1$. 7 and 9. 
Ko. 15) are no doubt life portraits, though some foreign 
in^ueoce may be responsible tbr this otraordinarily hi^ 
standard of sculpture. But we had hft portraits among everr 
more primitive African tribes, in the Ivory Coast, the park¬ 
land of the Caznerooos (Pi. 2) and the Congo Basin. 
Portraiture exists also in the Pacific area. The Maori of N«v 
Zealand have developed what may be called "schematic" 
portraiture, whereby "the patterns of tatrooing, that inM- 
lible means (^identification, rendered It possible topreserve 
tlte memories of the individual ancestors through pictorral 
representation”^ (compare PI. 21). 

The terms "realistic” or art are usually 
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applied to work wliicb i$ done from the life and lieoce is 
true to nature. But theii meaning, though definite enough 
in sculpture, tends to become ambiguous when applied to 
the graphic arts. If we speak of a naturalistic paintiog we 
‘mean that it is true to the optical impression of the model 
as observed at a given moment from a given angle. But in 
a different sense of the terra we may speak of naturalism or 
realism if an ardst represents all the details actually in 
existence, not only those he can see at the moment, but 
those he knows are there as well.^' 

Inmost primitive arts realism is of this kind; but we are 
used to looking on any deviation &om our visual impression 
as artisdcally inferior, and are inclined to classify this 
variety of realism as ^'primkive” in a sense of benevolent 
indulgence. It might perhaps be called ^'intellectual'’ as * 
opposed to purely optical. It reaches its highest develop¬ 
ment m the “X-ray drawings” of Australia, Melanesia and 
the coastal regions of British Colambia and southern 
Alaska (Figs. 3, S and 37). Here the artist depicts every 
detail of the body, including backbone, ribs and internal 
organs, because he regards these as no less important than 
the characteristic features of a man’s outward appearance. 
This amazing method often cooes from the artist’s material 
interests in particular details, rather than from any ssthedc 
i^feciatioD. In Fig. 3, No. 1, for instance, the edible fieeh 
of a fi$h is VKfiiessly tndkhtod. 

In North-west AnsericA there are anonumental wall- j 
paintings rc^es^tiag kBkr whales (or othtf animals), 
^ulous monsteR and'm». whkh are (dstieguished hy the 
reodsru^of vertebra andhbs. Typical of all North-west 
Ajaerican gratae arc is dte styhzed rapresen^a’doo of the 
jofoL This strange visual joethod is Ketcicted t^ a few 
regions in the Pacific area, and !saa|^>osed to he one of the 
mdicatiosa diat the district'may have been affected by ^ 
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Western influences at some remote period in the past 
iDteiiectual realism of this sort cannot claim to be ejth» 
n^ve or simple. Xt is (paradoxically) a sophisticated kind 
of przmitiveness. 

The acccctuation of certain features in a flgure often 




Pta 3. **X.ray Drawioas 


’Y.'Peodl dnwiag represeotLOg s fish, from Nw Irelacd (af^er E; 
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leads to the disregard of others, so that realistic representa¬ 
tion is gradually abandoned. It is eventually replaced by 
symbolism, where a few characteristic traits to con¬ 
vey the idea of an object, and may be stylized and trans- 
fonned into conventional signs. In an extreme stage of 
development an isolated claw and a single wing may sym¬ 
bolize a raven (Fig. 44). But here we have already left the 
realm of naturalistic art and entered the sphere of abstract 
or conventional design. 


Pin. 4. T«o Animal Pigures io Flaked Basket-work. 

Central Brazil. 

Geometric forms are found both In decorative drawings 
and as patterns in textiles and basketry. The variety of these 
patterns is endless, though some of them, such as zigzag 
bands, frets, trianglea, various types of crossee, etc., are 
frequent among altogether different peoples. They are, in 
fact, almost umversal, and do not necessarily indicate any 
lustorical relation between the several arts in which they 
occur. We find four-square frets, for example, not only in 
ancient Greece and China, but also among South Am^ican^ 
Indians, Melanesians, Aftican Bantus and other African 
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peoples. But by a cemia combioation of patterns^ however 
common the iadividual elerneotsmay be, the artist produces 
a speciilc style of marked national colouriog which makes 
it possible for us to ascribe a decorated object to a certain 
people and often to a certain period. This, of course, bolds 
good for the study of art in general, and is not confined to 
primitive art^* 

In mauy cases decorative patterns are supposed to sym¬ 
bolize the material objects—animals, plants, etc.—after 
which they are named. The connection belsveen the pattern 
and its symbolic meaning arises in two ways: either by the 
deliberate simplification of a representative design, as in 
North-west America, or else, conversely, by (he ob&^a- 
tioo of incidental resemblances between the geometric 
pattern and its naturalistic interpretation. 

In the decorative designs of the Indian tribes in the upper 
Xingd of the Matte Grosso (Brazil) two peculiar patterns 
are predominant: a simple equilateral black triangle called 
uluri and a parallelogram with the four angles marked by 
small trian^. The latter pattern is called mtresktl This 
is the name of a fish which is almost square in shape, like a 
plaice. The four black triangles in the angles would then 
represent the head, dorsal fin, caudal fin and ventral fin. 
Vturi is Che name ^ven to the only dress worn by the women 
of the tribe, actually a by^enlc protection againit insects 
rather than a garment. It consists of a folded piece of palm 
leaf in cbe shape of an equilateral triangle, covering barely 
two square inchee, and eodfng In a perineal band tied to a 
string whi<^ serves as a belt 

Professor Max Schmidt (late of the Bthnographical 
Museum at Berlli^ has shown tfiat both the ubirl and 
mereshit patterns come about incidentally m plaited basket- 
work, which is the principal craft among the Xingd tribes. 
They arise particularly from the useof li^t and d^k strips 
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of palm leaf crossing eacli otlier in various combinatioiis. 

It is clear, then, that both names must have been applied to 
them later, after the association of ideas had been aroused 
by the appearance of the pattems.^^ 

In some such way, the particular technique used by the 
crallsfnen has often led Co the development of symbolic 
designs and of a specific cmamental style. Incidental resem- 
blancee can easily produce associations which give a sus-' j 



Ffo. 5. The mtrtihii (I) and uJari Qh patterns. Upper Xiogd area. 
Central BnziL 

ceptible artist the copnlse ehber to elaborate a naturai 
object into a more complete Tepresentation of something. ^ 
which it already resembles, or sbnply to Cake it as a model.' 

It has been suggested that the artists of the Stone Age 
may have been inspired by strange natural forms, such as 
eorioualy shaped-Stones or rock promontories.^ One day 
in London an antiquary showed me a stone in Che shape of 
a bull’s head, about 2 f in. long, which he held to be an ^ 
example of palsoUthic carving. This object actually had an 
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uaAZaag res e mblaaco to a bull, but it pfOVe4 on clos^ 
mapectfOQ to be a natural formation, and the reaembUnce 
was purely accidental. 

Not only the form but aUo the colour of themateriai used 
in sculpture may inf uence the artistes inspiration. To talce 
an example from a high cultural sphere: the Chinese, who 
have a special taste for working on hard stone of various 
^ colours (jade, agate, chalcedony, rose quartz, etc.), often 
adapt the incidental form and colouring of the stone in an 
incr^bly skilful way to their carved vessels and figures. If 
by diance a piece of white agate reveals a red patch or vein, 
the stone-cutter may produce a white vase surrounded by a 
cherry spray, and he so arranges it that the red patch ^ves 
^ the ^ecc of the cherry. Similarly, a green vein may inspire 
^ him to represent a frog or a lizard. 

Generalizatio&s are particularly dangerous when it cornea 
to the suggestive effect of technical forms. Among the 
lodians of Guiana we find the same type of plmted basket 
work as in other parts of South America, but here dark and 
light strips are' deliberately and very skilfully arranged to 
lit represent animal figures (usually jaguars and snakes), so 
chat it is no longer a question of acddental effects and their 
. subsequent interp^tafioft. 

, An appredatioa of the effects of artificial decoration tp 
a certain degree ettends beyond the imits of the hnman* 
race.... There are various birds which love to adorn thdr 
guests or bowers with various hri^t objectsyehells, 

^ bleached bones, silver spoons and other articles foreign to 
the elements required for mere construction.*’ But dus is 
**ta> true operation of the intellect whidi characterizes the 
use of decoration as a fme art”.** Snniiaily, man in his 
earliest unculturel state may have beenimpressed by beau^ 
r as it occurs in nature, long before he started to produce 
\ artistic forms himself or to imitale the lines and figures 
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occurring in his natural envitontuftDt. Cettdin primitive 
peoples of to-day have an obvious appreciation of the 
beauties of nature^ and there axe some tribes in Melanesia 
who, in their decorative art, attempt to depict even such 
phenomena as the rainbow and the luminosity of the sea by 
symbolic ornaments, and not in a naturalistic style.** 

For the full appreciation of a work of art it should be 
seen as far as possible in the setting for which It was created. ^ 
This is particularly true of primitive art because of its 
strange and altogether different cultural background. The 
statue of an ancestor or of a deity under African conditions 
of li^t, and inteuded to remain always in the gloom of a 
shrine or temple, cannot be expected to produce the same 
effect when it has been removed from its original surround- . 
ings and displayed in a glass cabinet in a European room. ^ 
Other light and shade effects may appear and they may be 
DO less attractive, but they are not original, and add a 

foreign note to the statue. 

Some years ago I recrived a letter from the late H. V. 
Meyerowitz, then Art Supervisor at the Prince of Wales 
College, Achimota, Gold Coast, who has distinguished. ^ 
himself not only as a student of primitive art but also by 
his successful cooibioatlon of native tradition with modem 
art education. Mr. Meyerowitz wrote about a certain « 
author—we will call him X—who some twenty years ago 
went into ecstasies about '‘Cubism** in negro sculpture: 
*‘Poor XI if only he were here and could realize that his » 
'cubism’ is sicoply due to the conditions of deep shadow in 
which every sensible person worts—so (hat one has to 
work hi simple shapes if one wants to see anything at all— * 
be would not have written all this pathetic noDsense.** 
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UTILITARIAN ART AND 
“L’ART POUR L’ART” 

If is often said that primitive art differs from modera 
European art by being always utilitariao. But in primitive 
communities there are many fewer human activities than in 
more highly developed stages of civilization. The life of 
primitive people, and the social life of the past in general, 

' was much more of a unity, its component parts much more 
closely interconnected, than in modem clviiized com* ' 
munides. In the simpler social structure of primitive tribes 
the word utilitarian has an altogether different meaning. 
There is no clear contrast between ‘'art for art’s sake” and 
art in the service of a practical purpose, 

, In any case, the definition of “purpose” opens a wide 
field for speculatioD. There is a sense in which all portraits 
can be called utilitarian, and the innumerable European 
masterpieces representing Christian saints and heroes are 
not without their purpose. Is the beautiful wooden portrait 
statue of Shamba Bolongongo, the Bushongo King of the 
Congo State—incidentally one of the outstanding master* 
pieces of African art in the British Museum—any more 
utilitarian because this great African ruler is now revered by 
his people not only as a patron of the arts and craAs but 
also as a man of peace, who Is said to have abolished the 
use in war of dangerous weapons and to have instructed his 
soldiers only to wound and not to kali? 

Various forms of primitive a^have, of course, a practical 
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purpose. Thfi desire to convey infonnaUon led to picto- 
graphic art, and (he urge to record important events 
developed into what may be called historical art (Compare 
the prehistoric picture shown in Fig. 15, the Australian 
p ainfingt in Pip, 7 and 37, and the North American 
Indian painting to Fig. 2. The latter, however, may per¬ 
haps be merely decorative,) 






$ 




6. Chtnaie Pkioar^iiu, after H, £. Gibson (aeo Note 25). 
Sbaag period (2nd tniitenBium b.c.). 


1—bon 2«(ani iMboar 4a>$tag 

> 7^aiMe(ofiwr9pe) 8«*sow 

Pictograplw aA.jnust be regarded as the preliminaiy^ 
stage of writmg, Hie daolcal examples are the oldest kiocU 
of Egyptian hieroglyphs ami Chinese characters (Fig. $). ^ 
Pictogr^hs are ptcCuces oractual n e pr e s e n tations of ob> . 
jects. They arefdUowedby ideogram^ (.&, pictorial symbols ^ 
vdiich are used to suggest objeOtro; abwact ideas. Funher L 
develcppment leads ri^rdaghvaiiota stages to mvenrioD ^ 
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of aJpbaMc $igos or letters.*’ Thus in the very early days 
it was the primitive artists who laid one of the foundadoa 
stones of modem civilization. 

A good test case of art for art’s sake is landscape paint¬ 
ing. Generally speaking, it does not occur in primitive art 
A. C Haddon has observed that the maps, plans, 
or even the kind of bird’s-eye views which occur among 
obtain tribes obviously served ’’mnemooic or directive 
purposes”. Such illustrated maps are found among Aus¬ 
tralian natives and the Indians of both North and South 
Am»ica. They are hardly to be taken as stages in the 



Fia 7. Back Diawiog of a Kangaroo Hunt. Kakadu Tribe, 
Nortbem Temtory of AiutraJia. 

After Bald?rdo Speocer. Satt^ Tribenifthe Sorifurn Territory 
(Pig. 87). 

By courtesy of Messn. MaocflUn A Co., Ltd., Loodoa. 

development of landscape drawing, and certainly not of 
landscape painting. (Compare PL 24 and 25, also p. 1$1.) 

But serious attempts at landscape painting occasionally 
appear. A pictorial view with trees, plants and two flying 
turds is engraved on a bamboo tobacco pipe from Tones 
Straits,*^ but 1 am inclined to think that it may have been 
done under East Asiatic influence. More important from 
the artistic point of view is an unusual bushman painting, 
m which trees aredepicted in a naturalistic style as a decora- . 
tive accessory. The figures are front the plain 

rock, which Is the us^ ground of bushman wall pcturee. 
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aod the iceoe acquires the colouriog of the specific 
locality. 

Even io European art pure Jaodscape paiotiogis a com¬ 
paratively recent development The lack of it—apart from 
a few rare exceptions—cannot be regarded as a distinct 
feature of primitive art. 
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PRIMITIVE RELIGION 

Reii|ious emotion ba^ always been one of the principal 
sources of artistic inspiration, and has provided the crea* 
tive force for artistic productivity. Christian art covers 
almost two millennia, and includes various epochs and 
oadonal art provinces. It involves the whole of Europe, a 
htgt part of the Near East, and considerable areas in other 
condnents where Christianity has been spread by mis* 
sionaries. 

Buddhist art has also a large range of subdivisions, which 
baw in common the symbols of the Buddhist doctrine and 
the characters of Buddhist legends, but differ from each 
other in their tradidocai styles. They cover the huge period 
from the thne of the Indian king Aioka (third century b.c.) 
to the beginning of the eighteenth ceocuiy, and they stiJL 
survive In millions of FQ)licas. 

The oldest of the religious arts still in existence is Hindu 
art Since the discovery of primitive statuettes of Hindu 
gods and symbols, dating as fatbackas the early part of the 
third milleimium s.c., in the excavations at Mohenjo-Daro 
iothe Indus valley, it has been realized that this art is con- 
siduably older than was recently supposed. 

Other imncipal provinces of art were predominantly, if 
not entirely, of a religious character, as for instance the art 
of Babylon ^d Assyria, Egypt, Greece, Mexico, Central 
America and Colombia. Only the art of ancient Peru was 
to any large extent secular. The relation between art and 
religion is thus a universal feature^ and by no means limited 
• 49 - ' 
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to pricciiCive oiltuies. Moreover^ tjie aichaie $ta^ of' 
higUy developed srts usually lecaio marked primitive 
traits. 

In the primitive sphere, we must first of all become used 
to the idea of religion in a far wider sense than is under¬ 
stood by the moirotheist creed of our own world. Perhaps 
the eariiest form of religioa is magic, which is based on the 
belief in supernatural forces intervenlog in the lives of men 
and wholly or partially detenuining their fate.** It 1$ true ' 
that these supernatural forces can (or in some cases must) 
first of all be set in motion by men. But there are other 
supernatural fotcee controlled by gods and demons, which 
can be evoked or resisted through ritual—prayer, miming 
or sacrifice. 

A belief in divinities is by no means essential as a basis < 
for reli^on. We first find gods, especially those conceived 
as having a physical form, in cultures which no longer rank 

as primitive. Before men believed in indxvidu&l gods, they 
believed in natural forces or superior beings, which they 
thought of as manifest in sun, moon, fire, storm or rain. 2e 
was only later that they attempted to portray them in ^ 
images. The oldest Aryan Indians, whose religion is to be ^ 
traced in the Veda, worshipped invisible gods. Individual 
deities did not appear ontil a later date. The Hindu pan* 
theon of to-day is therefore of varying origin, and ^va, . 
who has become a figure d surpassing importance, is a 
comparativdy recent addition. « 

The few re^ primitive races of Che modem world are ^ 
culturally thonsa^ of years older than even the Aryan 
Indians of 1500 b.c. The Pygmies and the nativee of Titfra 
del Fuego behove In an isvi^ble ‘'si^^reme being", the 
anthorof man and of dviUz^ton, who rules nver the dee* 
tirAfiji of'tile world. Professor Wilhelm Schmidt sees In this i 
a proof tiaat memothmsm was characteristic of the first ^ 
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traa of humanity, and that all human creeds are a deviation 
or degeneration from it 

This theory ts, however, not universally accepted It 
is doabtful whether a parallel can be drawn between the 
supreme being of the present-day primitive races and our 
idea of God It is also not quite certain that even most 
primitive races to-day aro properly representative of the 
earliest stages of httmaii development It is impossible to 
say whether the £rst man, emergzng (as we have always 
been led to suppose) from a pre-human stage, was already 
infused with an instinctive belief In the existence of God, 
before the various experiences and misinterpretations of 
natural events and the many fears and anxieties of an im- 
intelligible world gave rise to a belief in magic, demons, etc. 

When we come to the less highly-developed civilizations 
which fhU within the limits of historical research we are 
able to study their religious forms, and to reconstruct &irly 
accurately some thousands of years of their religious 
development. It becomes dear that the belief in divinities 
does not take the place of magic, but that ma^c appears in 
various forms in all communities, even in our own civilized 
world, Where a higMy developed dogmatic religion has 
evolved, magic is opposed to religion. It is no longer needed 
to satisfy certain metaphysics demands, and it degen^tee 
into mere superstition. 

Frequoitly, however, magic is combined with a belief in 
divmltiee, particularly in the so-called Agrarian religioru. 
Alt then enters the service of ritual. It is used in 
ceremonies for the purpose of humouring the gods, and of 
hewing 6c even compellii^ them to graut fertility to the 
fields. 

One example can be found in the religion of the Pueblo 
Indians of New Mexico, which has recently been described 
is a&oxhausrivemonographbyElsie^ws Parsons.*^ The 
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Hop: Indians, who believe in a pantheon of gods and 
demons, perform a number of rituals which are to all 
intents and purposes sympathetic magic. They go through 
certain mimic performances which symbolize a desired 
result, in the conviction that in this way the actual result 
will be brought about. One of their agricultural ddties is 
reproduced in PI. 29, No. 51. He has a design on his cheeks 
widi curved lines to represent rain-clouds, serpentine lines , 
winding upwards to symbolize lightning, and vertical strokes 
below to show the falling rain. 

Many races believe in culture-heroes, whom they suppose 
to have brought fire, water or other indispensable blessings 
to man. Frequently these culture-heroes are treated as gods 
—that is, worshipped through ritual. But in other cases no 
divineaTtributeeareascribed to them, and they are regarded '' 
as great men of the past, and sometimes as ancestors of a 
particular tribe. Yet, whether as gods or not, these culture- 
heroes usually play the principal part in a ^ole cycle of 
myths or legnids. A dramatic performance of these legends 
is often given at feast-times, and various artistic forms are 
pressed into service. There is dramatic art itself (as in the < 
mystery plays of antiquity), there is instrumental and vocal 
music, and there are various kinds of plastic art—dance- 
masks, carved ratdes, dancing-shields and ritual painting 
of the face and body. 

The distinction between religious and profane legends is 
not always clear. When heroes and legendary figures are ^ 
not actually woislupped, but merely represented from time 
to time in an historical celebration, the religious significance 
may be lost altogether. Very often there are a whole’host of 
subsidiary figures—good and evil spirits which play a part 
as masks in the ceremony, either done or in conjunction 
with diviiuties and heroes. 

The principal territories where manifold mask r^reeeu- 
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tatiofij of tMsIcind are to be found are North-west America, 
West Africa, Ceylon, Melanesia and Tibet (where Lamaism 
is amalgamated with the old Bon religion). Even at the 
present day some old heathen customs still exist side by 
side with Christianity. In Alpine districts, such as the Tyrol 
and the regions of the Upper Rhlue, masks of devils and 
the ceremonies connected with them still survive. 

On PI. 27. No. 46. we see a mask from the Bilxula tribe 
of North America—the head of a gigantic. eagie> which, 
according to the belief of these Indians, produces thunder 
through the beating of its mighty wings, and ii therefore 
called the thunder-bird. This is an excellent example of 
North-west American sculpture, There are two styles, one 
aaturalisde, the other strictly traditional with a number of 
heraldic forms. The piece reproduced harmonizes both. 

PI. H, No. 22, shows an entirely different type: a bene- 
volent demon from the Kelamantan tribe of Borneo called 
Bolli Atap, and used as a charm to keep off sickness. It b 
one of the most impressive works of primitive sculpture 
in OUT series of illustrations. Although one arm and one 
foot are missing, the torso that remains is infused with 
an incredibly rhythmical movement. It is reproduced here 
irom two angles so as to give as complete a view as possible. 
Its xethetic charm depends on the fact that it is a reprcsen- 
tarion of a supernatural being and its movement has a 
ma^c significance. 

With primitive works of art, which originate in a world 
so enrirely foreign to us, a knowledge of their meaning is 
essential. Sir Michael Sadler has pointed out that we 
Europeans can only appreciate '*the strange beauty of the 
masterpieces of West African sculpture’* if we “put our- 
stives as near as may be in the place of those for whom the 
artist carved his figure”. This is only possible if we make 
use of the key to the symbolical>8pd hieratic meanings of 
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primitive art whicli has been supplied by the students of 
primitive religion.*^ Without such a knowledge, the Euro* 
peso, though he may not be left entirely unimpressed, is 
bound to make his own personal interpretation, which in 
the case of religious figures is usually a misinterpretation, 
Another type of primitive religion closely related Co art is ’ 
ancestoi worship. Statues representing ancestors are held 
(o be the habitat of the souls of the dead, and are an object 
of worship with many races. Offerings are brought to them 
to feed them in the other world and to retain their favour. 
Many prinutive peoples hold a prejudice about the dead 
and try in this way to prevent them from banning those still 
living, Anceator worship is, or was, practised in all pans of 
the world, but in West AMca, New Guinea, Melanesia and 
North-west America the scuiptare of ancestor ^ures 
reached a particalaily high stage of development 
A deep respect fox Che forefathers, however, is not always 
connected with a religious cult. Some ancestor figures ate 
merely memorials. In very rare cases they have devdoped 
into real portraits with individual features. The KwakiutI 
tribe on Vancouver Island and on the mainland opposite 
possess wooden statues of ancestors handed down from 
father to son. While the old tribal colture sdll existed they 
had a particularly strict property law. When a man died, 
his son inherited not only his material belon^ngs, but also 
his oaine, rank, crest, and even his elan legends. The son 
then personified his entire ancestry ri^ back to the chief¬ 
tain who won or estal^ished the name, the crest and the 
kgtQds of die elan. Thm is a story of a chief delivering a 
speech to the Indians assembled at one of the winter cere- 
mcmals. He placed himself b^iod a hollow statue .and 
spokelhxough the hole rqiresentmg die mouth, thus giving 
the impression that it was the ancestor himself who was 
spes^iBg. 
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Hien there is the questioD of mana. Manah^ Melanesian 
word first recorded by R. H. Codrlagton^ one of the 
pioneers of modem anthropology, but later more generally 
applied, and recognized by R. R. Marett as a universal 
dement of primitive religion. It has been described as a 
specific type of supernatural power analogous to the soul* 

> substance which is also a feature of primitive metaphysics. 
^ It is a sort of spiritual fiuid without which no magical or 

supernatural result can be obtained.*^" A niedicine*man or 
musthave numa to cany onhis occupation. He can 
only obtain it, first by being predestined for it, and then 
by submitting himself to certain rituals. 

But mana can also belong to material o^'ects. Possibly 
(he suggestive power radiating from many strong person* 
alitiee is felt to be lupenxatural and is interpreted as moTia. 
The figure of a god or demon has to be infused with this 
supernatural power, so that it U fit Co fulfil a reli^ous fuco* 

. tion only after it has been “consecrated”. In West Africa a 
wooden fetish must be ceremonially smeared with colour 
before it ceases to be a mere carving and Is looked on as an 
^inspired object In Tibet and China statues of the various 
. Buddhas and Bodhisattvas do not acquire their proper 
^ rdigious significance until their eyes and mouth have been 
painted and their mcerior filled with small rolls of paper or 
silk inscribed with ingments of the sacred writings. 

Even a so-called yerir/i, which is believed to be inhabited 
^by a spirit, is ultimately nothing but an object endowed 

> 'WTth mana. Anthropologists of to-day are inclined to 
ehmlnate fedsh and fetishism from their vocabulary, since 

* In Anthropology, the word slioman now denotes espedaUy the 
Bedkasc'mec of Siberian. Noril^wesr American sod Eskimo Miba. 
It is derived from an ancteat Central Asiatic language, Sogdian. The 
Sanskrit word sramMa is related to it. A sfiomon is supposed to be 
nndowod with superaafuraJ gifts, acllog u a mediator b^meo man 
Rand (be aupenatnral world. 
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the words suggest lo macy different meatuags that it is 
better to aholi^ them altogether. 

The isstitutioD of toumism, which U scattered over s 
large part of the earth, has both a religious aad a social 
sig^cance. The word' ‘totem" cooua from the tribal group 
of Algookui io North America. Its approximate meaniog ts 
supernatural friend or helper. 

Most primidveraces live very close to nature. They know ^ 
the characteristics of the animal world, for their own sub> 
sisteoce depends essentially on animals. They begin to re¬ 
gard the animals not as inferior creatures, but as equals, 
and to judge them according to Che same standards as 
themselves. They see the qualities of their own nature as 
common also to the animal world. 

Most primitive men have no concepdon of "humanity** * 
as embracing all races and tribes, but think of it only in 
terms of their own tribe. At any rate, this view must have 
been fairly widespread at the tune when their languages 
assumed their present form. The majority refer to th^ own 
tribe by words which simply mean "man". The various 
species of animals are tribes and peoples—tbe bear tribe, 
the wolf tribe, the eagle tribe, and so on. 

Moreover, these animals have many qualities-^trengCh, 
speed, cunning—which man both fears and admires. 
Admiration leads to (he desire to imiCaCe, and Co Che appr«v 
priation of individual names derived from Che animals 
which display the quality admired. ^ 

The aboriginea of Australia must frequently have asked ^ 
themselves, “How can I leam to run and jump as well as 
the kangaroo?** BvenCualiy the men of the clan, who always 
clung together, may have thought, “We will turn ourselvee 
into kangaroos*’. With this idea in mind they would 
assemble at the place where they had often seen kangaroos 4 
gather. In tioie they would begin to believe that (bey were ^ 
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actually Telatives—say, cousins—of the kangaroo family. 
Consequently th^ would have to treat the kangaroos as 
kinsmen. However much they had relished kangaroo stew 
in the past, there would no longer be any question of killing 
a kangaroo, much less of eating It Other clans would do 
the same thing with other animals, until the whole tribe was 
divided into groups who considered themselves cousins 
of various animal species. < 

This explanation is admittedly sheer conjecture. A 
number of diferent theories have been put forward for the 
origin of totemism, and it has been pointed out that most 
peoples who believe in totems do not consider them as 
relatives, but only as friends.^ But whatever the exact 
process may have been, it is the admiration of the animal’s 
qualities which leads to the sespect almost always shown to * 
it when it becomes a totem. 

The totem, then, is not one individual animal, but the 
species as a whole. It is supposed to be somehow superior 
to man, but it is not a god. There are no sacrihces. The 
most common features of the behaviour of the tribe to¬ 
wards the totem are a prohibition of the species as food, and 
a certain respect for the animal io its natural state. But 
there are cases where these forms are not observed, or have 
^en into disuse. 

The origin of totemism has long been a problem for 
anthropolo^ts and sociolo^sts. The literature is volurmn* 
ous, but Sir James Frazer’s Totemism and Exogamy re* ^ 
mains the standud votk. The practice appears in so many 
different forms all over the world that it has been suggested 
recently that it would be better not to speak ofitas ageneral 
concept at all. Nevertheless, all its manifeatatjons have one 
common element: a beUef in the existence of intunate and 
special relations between a human group and a class of 
atumab (or even of other objectssuch as plants or minerals). 
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Beyond thU. generalizations axe apt to be misleading. The 
belief that the totem is the ancestor of the clan, for instance, 
is by no means universal. The origin of totemism can never 
be definitely ascerC^ed. My own view is that the wide 
variations can best be explained by assuimng a different 
origin in different parts of file world, 

Where a tribe is divided Into a number of totem clans, 
^ the members of each group may decorate their bodies with 
paintings or tattooings representing or symbolizing their 
totem. They may personify their totems by wearing masks 
and performing ceremonial dances, which are either sym¬ 
pathetic magic or simply drarnatisatlons of clan legends. 

Marriage within the totem group is strictly prohibited, 
and the wife must always be taken from ano&er group. 
'^Ihis insdtuiion, exogamy, appean illopcal: common- 
sense would suggest that a ‘^ven man*’ would have to 
marry a “raven woman” instead of a “bear”, “woIT*, etc. 
But tribes that have a totemistic organization are not 
' necessardy incapable of logical thought. There is a theory 
that, the thinking of primifive is '^o^logical**, as 
pr shown in his belief in an altogether irrational relationship 
between cause and effect, such as ma^c; but thig theory 
confuses the process of thinking with the aim which it has 
in view. Fiimitive man, simply because he is human, must 
try to find an explanation for all the happenings in bis 
eoviroameDt. He does not know the physical and physio- 
lo^cal facts which modem science has discovered, and he 
can account for them only by krafional explaoatioQ. His 
belief in magic and witchcraft is to some extent a substitute 
for science. It is due to his ignorance of real facts and his 
belief in imaginary facts, but it has nothing to do with his 
mental processes as such. 

L Primitive logic, then, is not different from our own. The 
I psycholo^cal process of Unking an observed fact whh an 
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Tmagfnflfy cau$6 is thft same as that of linking it with a real 
c&use gasped by scieotihc study. A similar principle applies 
to primitive art. /Ml the strange beings and forms created 
by primitive artists are the outcome of primitive imagina¬ 
tion and belief, but not of a diSerent mental equipment or 
a different process of thought. In this, primldve art (and 
incidentally children’s art) is fundamentally unlike the art 
of neurotics. , 

A large proportion of primitive art, particularly scuip> 
cure, is reli^ous in the widest sense of the word. Besides 
this, there is the art which arises from the desire to convey 
information or to record Interesdog events (plctographic 
art), and purely decorative art, such as geometric orna¬ 
mentation, which must have originated in the simple enjoy- 
meot of attractive lines and forms. But in general the 
reli^ous side is so important that a purely esthetic 
approach, restricted to formal qualities, is inadequate. It 
is Sir Michael Sadler who has Insisted that a cert^n 
amount of knowledge of primitive religion is Indispensable 
for a full appreciation of primitive art 
It is unfortunate that there should be any antagonism < 
between those who approach primkive art ftom a purely 
esthetic view and the ethnologists, historians and tecbnico- 
logical students. Mr. J. J. Sweeny, for instance, su^ests 
that ’*Io the end ... it is not the tribal characteristics of 
Negro art, ncr its strangeness that are intetesting. It is its 
plastic qualities. Kctnresque or exotic features as well as ^ 
historical and ethnographic considerations have a t»deocy 
to blind us to its true worth. This was realized at once by 
its earliest amateurs. To>day, with the advances we have 
made during the last thirty years In our knowledge of 
Africa, it has become an even graver danger. Our approach 
must be held conscientiously in quite anoth^ direction. # 
It is the vitality of the forms of Negro art that should speak 
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to US, the UDerriog emphasis on the ess^dal, the consisteac, 
three-dimensioDal organization of structural planes in 
architectural sequences.’’^^ No doubt this judgment on the 
jes^etic merits of African sculpture will be very helpful for 
those who have no Innate susceptibility to art. Socrates 
taught us that virtue may be acquijed»-wby not, then, the 
esthetic enjoyment of a work of art? But can it be achieved 
by deliberate disregard of the cultural background and 
especially of the religious meaning? 

If we look, for example, at the “Venus of Willcndorr’ 
(Fig. 13), would not a merely formal approach leave us com- 
pleteiy helpless, and is not our sensation entirely different 
when we learn that this is sot a caricature of a fat woman 
but a goddess of motherhood? 


V 


PRIMITIVE ART 
AND PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 

The clue to ^myiteriesofthesub-coDsciousis (bedfeam. * 
In the dream, the mind can “let itself go’*, free from die 
ferters of conveotiooal rules of behaviour, the burden of 
inhibitions, but also temporarily deprived of Che ben^t of 
reasoning. 

Man has always taken a keen interest in dreams, but the 
attitude towards dreams has not always been the same, 
throughout the ages and culmral stages. The modem 
psycho-analytical approach, since Freud, is rational: once 
you have untwisted the maze of your dream world and ' 
exposed the causality of your emotions, there is nothing to 
worry about The dream is essentially a reflecdoc of our 
own personality and experien^ although the psycho-^ 
analyst has to discover a symbolic significance of dreamed^ 
figures and events before he can identify them with 
phenomena as they actually are. A difierent attitude is 
represented by what we may call the Oriental approach, 
which is best filustiated by the interpretation of Nebucbad> ' 
nezzar’s dream in the Book of Daniel. The Oriental con- ^ 
cepiion of dreams is ^tiiely symbolic, but here the sig-'^) 
nificance is refened to the future rath^ than the past, and 
the symbolic paraphrase ascnbed to events coming from 
outsit, and thus not to the psychic life of the individual. 
We are principally concerned with the third attibjde, that 
of pranitive man. While aymboUsm plays an important 
part in prunftfve art, the primitive interpretation of dreams^ 
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IS DOt symbolic; in fact, we cazmoc really speak of an inter- 
pretadoD because primitive man i^arda dreams as a 
reality. We have seen in tbe preceding chapter that primi¬ 
tive man makes no distinction between real and ima^nary 
facts, and this holds good, not only for dreams, but also 
for illusions and hallucinations, which play an important 
part in the experiences of youths during the initiation 
^ ritual. Among many tribes of North America, a young 
' man who was desirous of obtaining a guardian spirit had 
to spend some considerable time in the forest, living there 
quite by himself, fasting and concentrating upon his sole 
object, CO meet his gua^iian spirit Gradually bis senses 
became over-excited, until he eventually reached a stage 
where he saw, or heard, real things amplified, or otherwise 
in a different light (illusions); or he might even imagine 
^ures, or voices, which were not really (here (hallucina¬ 
tion). Thus he would imagine that an owl talked to 
or the hkc. Among the Plains Indians, these imaginary 
adventures did not reflect upon art of any kind, but on 
the north-west coast, similar experiences stimulated repre- 
1^ s^tative sculpture to a high degree. Here the large number 
of mythical beings, represented by masks, or in the wall 
paintings, and associated with their individual legends, 
songs and dances, can often be traced back to more or less 
imagtnary adventures of Indians. Once a mask had been 
, carved for the fine time by Che man who met the spirit, or 
suptfnatural being, and introduced his ritual, ic became 
incorporated in the hierarchy of secret societies and made 
its appearance periodically during the winter ceremonies. 
The mask-dancer was not regarded as an actor, but as the 
personification of the spirit himself. To the primitive nuod 
the mythical world is a really. On the north-west coast of 
L America, however, this does not mean that the Indians 
I lived in a mythical atmospb^e all the time. On die eon- 
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trary, the rituals were confined to a certain period, whereas 
the summer season was profane. The carver of a ceremonial 
mask was able to produce altogether different, profane 
carvings if he wanted to do so. 

An entirely different mental attitude of a primitive 
artist was observed among the Australian aborigines by 
Mr. C P- Mountford some yeais ago,** Th«e was an 
aboriginal boy living at a White settlement who used to , 
make pencil drawings on paper, depicting practically 
everything he saw in his environment, such as European 
tools, cars, aeroplanes. These drawings were very similar 
to those done by European childr^. Later, however, the 
boy “went bush'* and became initiated according to the 
customs of his tribe. Then the experiences of his initiation 
*'wrought a major psychological change in the youth*’. ’ 
This became manifest in the drawings made by him after 
his return. From then on he no long^ represented 
European persons or objects, but exclusively objects 
associated with the tribal lift of the aborigines—that is to 
say, ritual objects and patterns. This development is in 
agreement widiProf. A. P. Elkin’s description of the ^ect< 
of initiation in his book Aboriginal Men of /ftgA Degree 
{Sydney, 1946), p. H': ‘’In an unforgettable ceremonial 
manner, he is taken from the camp and scenes of his irre¬ 
sponsible early years. He becomes the subject of a series of 
rites, extending with intervals over several years.”—“He 
'dies* to the former lift of ^Idbood and of ignorance of ^ 
esoteric knowledge, and ^rises* or is Tebom’ to a new lift. 
The latter is not merdy adult life, f citf 4 Hii ch he has mean¬ 
while been discipUsed and instructed, It is much more: it is 
a lift of knowl^ge and power, M the end of the ritual 
journey, wkh its Sials, lon^inessi Ideatlf^ revetatjons and 
rejoicing, he can say: ‘Whoeas previously I was blind' to j 
the s^nificance of the seasons, of natural species, of 
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h«avealy bodies and of mao himself, qow I begin to see; 
and whereas before I did sot understand the secret of life, 
now I be^n to know.* ” 

Among many primitive peoples the initiation ceremonies 
of age>classes and secret sociedes reveal a symbolic inter¬ 
pretation of biological facts and provide an outlet for 
instincts which in civilized cosuntmities are kept down by 
inhibitions anchored in our moral principles and sanctioned 
by tradition, custom, law and education. Rules of moral 
conduct in primitive society are different from our own un¬ 
written code; nevertheless they are often very strict The 
sexual life of primitive peoples is more closely tied up with 
the social life of the community than in civilized countries. 

Eckart von Sydow has suggested a sexual background to 
the arts of primitive peoples, as a parallel to Freud’s theory 
of sexual complexes underlying primitive institutions and 
customs.^ But he goes too far, and reads sexual ideas into 
objects which have ob>dously nothing to do with sex. He 
admits that he does not agree with all the theories of Freud’s 
school, but he has not been able to avoid its characteristic 
mistake of exaggeratisg the part played by sexual elements 
in the subconscious mind. It is absurd to see a phallic 
symbol in every Long-shaped object, or an emblem of 
motherhood in every semi-globular hut. 

Most primitive men do not regard any part of the body 
as indecent The genital organs are considered as natural 
emblems of sex, and their ^presentation in sculptures and 
drawings has nothing to do with obscenity. The primitive 
“X-ray” method described in Chapter II, whereby the 
artist represents details which he cannot see but knows to 
be there, is generally employed by primitive draughtsmen 
in portraiture. Both Karl von den Steinen and 711. Koch- 
Gruenberg had this experience among altogether different 
tribes of Indians In South America, when the natives tried 
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to portray tbeir European visitors and marked tiieir 
geuita} orgaos by crude symbolic forma. To them this was 
amply the natural emblem of manhood which, cous^ 
queody, could not be omitted. This is also the sigmficaoce 
of certam details in Fig. 9 (o). Even in higher civilizations 
we find a similar frankness and naivety. For example, the 
earliest known Chinese characters, used during the Shang 
dynasty (1765-1123 b.c.), which were still to some exteat 
true pictographs, had certain symbols iodicatiog male and 
female (Fig. 5). The forms are very sitQpIe. The male con¬ 
sists of two strokes, one horizonmi and one vertical; the 
female of a curved vertical line with an attached short 
stroke set at an angle. The symbols appear in early in¬ 
scriptions at the side of the ideogram, which may thus 
d«ote either a bull or a cow, a ram or a ewe, a dog or a 
bitch, etc.*' 

The attitude of priimtive man would not be sufficIenUy 
well characterized by the fommla naturalia non smt lurpia, 
since, to him, those naturalia are most essential. Still, they 
would not be unnecessarily emphasized. Thus we End, for 
example in plastic portraiture b West Africa as well as 
In the Sepik area of New Gumea, naturalistic statuettes 
carved in fhU details, but subsequently dressed as is tbe 
custom of the tribe, In a loin-clotb. When It comes to repre¬ 
sentations of mytlucal beings, however, certab organs and 
functions of the body may have a symbolic slgnldcance. 
This symbolism is s ometim es obvious; for example, in the 
mask dances of certain agriculCutal tribes genital organs aTe 
r^resented as symbols of fertility. Or a plastic representa¬ 
tion of child-birth occurs as a head-gear of a mask in the 
Congo basin (among the Bayaka, if] am not mistaken). A 
more cryptic symbolkra of sexuaila is frequent in the plas¬ 
tic art of tbe Sepik and Kamu areas of New Ghinea and in 
oorthem and central New Ireland. Xt is here that we find 
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hermaphroditjc figures which have given rise to various 
speculations. TTiey have been interpreted as cosmogonic 
< symbols of the male and female principles as the creative 
forces of the universe. A fascinating but mudi-criticized 
book on the mythological significance of the “bisexual 
being’.' has been written by J. Winthuis. It goes without 
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FiQ. 9.*Peodl Drawings by South Amerktin bidiaas. 

(After Tb. Koch-OrueobersO 

(o) All Indian of the Hianikoto-Um&ua tribe, N.W. Brazil. By a 
TDember of this tribe. 

(b) A flying bird (Karard); drawn by a Kobdua Indian, N.W, BrazU. 

saying that a correct analysis of symbolic works of primi¬ 
tive art cannot be drived from the sculptures or drawings 
alone, but requires the study of the illustrated myth, or 
legend. 

The first to combine the psycho-analytical approach with 
anthropological field work has been Dr. G6za Rdbeim. So 
far, however, his researches have been devoted to customs, 
ritoals and myths, but not to primitive art,** 
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Ho^vever much indebted an artist may be to his environ- ^ 
ment for impressioDs, ideas and technical methods, his 
creative act is something altogether personal. But once a 
work of art is in existence, society alone can provide the 
public who will make use of it The greater part of primitive 
art production is designed for practical application in the 
sodkl life of the communi^. It furnishes the formal arrange¬ 
ment or design for a large number of co-operative activities 
—religious rites, warfare, politics, work and sport In this 
sense, art, of course, includes music, dancing, poetiy and 
drama. 

It is remarkable that a large proportion of decorative art 
is a monopoly of women. Among the North American 
Plains Indians it is the women who prepare the buifalo hides ^ 
forpictoral decoration, and who carry out the conventional 
geometric designs, while the men are responsible for repi^ 
sentaiicrud paintings siu^ as the example shown in Fig. 2. 
The ^Tne division .prevails among the otherwise entirely 
different tribes on the north-weet coast A number of 
important crafts, such as weavii^ and pottery, were intro¬ 
duced by women. It was nirural, therefore, that they should 
acquire a monopoly of the conventional forms of decora- 
tion associated with them. Sculpture, on the other hand, is 
everywhere the monopoly of men. 

The older schools of anthropology held the view that in 
primitive society there was practically no individual life at 
all. Individuals functioned simply as members of a socio- 
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logical unit. Recently, however, it has been established that 
there is a good deal of individual activity in primitive 
society. There is documentary proof from various parts of 
the world that individual artists were appreciated for their 
talent and achieved fame even beyond the limits of their 
own tribe. Craftsmen and artists on the Ivory Coast, for 
example, sometimes accept and train apprentices ” There 
u are records of individual artists on the north-west coast 
of America, especially among the Haida in the Queen 
Charlotte Islands. The name of Edensaw, inherited through 
several geceratioas of sculptors and draughtsmen, is 
outstanding in the history of Haida art* 

The north'Weet coast, before the indigenous cultures 
were disintegrated by European civilization, appears to 
have been the birthplace of whole nations of artists. 
Talented sculptors in wood and other materials are found 
not only among the Haida, but also in the neighbouring 
tribcs^Tlm^ Tsimshian and Kwakiutl. 

This region provides an interesting example also of a 
number of artists oo-operatiog in ^e production of single 
r* works, namely, totem poles. (The largest of these in the 
British Museum is reproduced on Pi. 26, No, 45,) When a 
totem pole was erected, the trunk of a huge cedar was 
divided into as many sections as there were figures, and the 
execution of each figure was allotted to a separate artist. 

Division of labour between the different sexes and age- 
groups is found to some extent in most primitive c<Kn- 
munities. In more advanced stages various separate occupa¬ 
tions and social classes develop. But in ail primitive tribes 
there is greater homogend,ty than among the citizens of a 
bi^y-civilized community. There is no diversity of rcli- 
gioDs. All the adult members of the tribe take part in the 
- same ceremonies. The work of tilling the toii, harvesUng, 
sailing, fishing, hunting, etc., is co-operative. Usually (but 
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ttot always) tbe laad is hdd in common, and tbc rights of 
culdvatioo, grazing and hunting are communal. Everyone 
is famUiar with the formaiities of public life, and knows 
exactly what is going on in the tribe. 

There is one important exception. The activities and 
mysteries of secret societies are reserved to those who have 
been selected for membership, and who have undergone 
the elaborate and often painful ceremonies of initiation. 
The uninitiated, and especially the women, are strictly for¬ 
bidden to attend the secret meetings. They are not even 
allowed to look at ritual objects, such as masks, bull- 
roarers (Fig. 38), etc. Sometimes, however, the women 
have their own secret societies. 

So vital is the necessity for guarding the mysteries, that 
here and there special organizations or dubs are instituted 
for the solei^urposeof keepingawaytheuoiDitiated.ltis in 
the secret societies that most of those terrifying masks ori¬ 
ginate, which largely responsible for the popular theory 
that primitive art is essentially grotesque and repulsive. 

The co-operative character of primitive society is most 
clearly seen in the periodic performance of ceremonies by 
all the members of a tribe, or group within the tribe. The 
winter ceremonies of the Kwakiutl tribe of Vancouver 
Island and the mainland opposite are an outstanding 
example. The tribal organi 2 ation is suspended during the 
winter season to provide full freedom for traditional per¬ 
formances of all descriptions. 

Some of the dances and songs are imitative of the move¬ 
ments and voices of animals. They are designed either to 
attract game by witchcraft or to put a spell on dreaded 
beasts of prey. These are objects which concern the whole 
community, and this type of magio dance is not confined 
to any ind Ividual group 

The mimetic dances peculiar to the separate totem clans 
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&tt similarly examples of co>operative expression. Myths 
aod l^ends, conuaon to the whole tribe, may be dramatised 
by any of the groups with or without a special application 
to the group itself. Whether the dances are performed by 
the whole attendance or by individuals with the others 
acting as chorus, the mass character is obviously the same. 

Any mass movement, however, requires rhythm as its 
ordering principle. The rhythm is not merely a technical 
expedient. It is something at once fundamental and irra¬ 
tional, to which primitive peoples—so much more irra¬ 
tional than civilized men—appear to have a more direct 
approach.** Travellers and anthropological field workers 
bt9X witness to the predominant part that rhythm plays in 
primitive perfonnances. The same delight in rhythmical 
arrangement comes out strikingly in the contours of wooden 
vessels and pottery (Fig. 34; PI. 5, No, 7; PI, 19}, the 
ornaments of pottery and textiles (Figs. 45, 47; PI. 15, 
No. 28), and the form of representational sculpture (Pis, 
11, No. 22; 22, Nos. 39 and 40).« 

Art—and thus primitive art also—has its economic side. 
A work of art is potentially at least an article of trade, and 
. may establish a relation between producer aod consumer. 
Among most primitive tribes artistic production is not a 
permanent or exclusive occupation. Craftsmen and artists 
work only occasionally, and for their own requirements. 
Bren where we find professional artists, they are at the same 
time farmers (West Africa), fishermen (North-west Amer¬ 
ica), etc. An aft or craft offers the possibility of obtaining 
other commodities by barter or such primitive currency as 
shells, knives or blankets. On the Ivory Coast a young man 
may become a carver purely in order to make enough 
money to get married. 

A work of art may be made to order, like the fetish figures 
in West Africa. In this case the purchaser would be an 
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iiK^viduAl customer. But we also find industries eogaged in 
the mass producdon aod disuibution of such things as 
textiles, basketry, pottery, camd and decorated wooden 
trays, etc. The exchange of these goods may be coofined to 
the members of one tribe; but it may also take place over 
a distance, so that the productions of craftsmanship and 
art typical of one district may be found among totally 
^ different tribes. It has been proved by archsological re¬ 
search that even in prehistoric times, commercial relations 
extended over distances as wide as from the Mediterranean 
to Sweden. Glass beads from ancient Egypt and other parts 
of the Mediterranean area found their way almost all over 
Africa, Europe and Asia. New Guinea and the neighbour¬ 
ing islands undertook the mass production of certain wood 
carvings, especially wooden vessels, for export It is a mis¬ 
take to assume that the European demand for “curios” 
is entirely responsible for these oaEve industries and for a 
conscduent degeneration of indigenous arts and crafts, 
though in many cases this U undoubtedly true. 

Finally, there exists, strangely enough, a relation between 
- primitive art and ptiniitiye law. Property, as Huntington 
Caims puts it, is “basicity conceived of as a part of tbe 
personality or self; it is a relation between the person and 
the thing. Something that the individual has touched or 
handled becomes imbued with a portion of his person¬ 
ality.”^^ The creative act of manufacturing an object brings 
almt an intimate bond between the maker and his work, 
involving the right to prevent others from putting their 
hands to the object, because it is part of its owner’s per¬ 
sonal sphere, or an emanation of his personalitv. This feel¬ 
ing is strongest where works of art are distinguished by 
marked individual features. Some primitive peoples have 
developed a high appreciation of the artist’s rights in the 
product of his own creative skill, and this is especially 
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stroQg when the works concerned are of a religious 
character. 

Among the Nortb*west American Indians the various 
clans are distinguished by crests, clan legends and songs. 
These they regard as their property because they inherit^ 
them from their ancestors who Invented or introduced 
them. Usually the elder of the clan or family is invested 
with the ownership during his lifetime (see p, 54). The 
ownership of a crest implies the ri^t to use it, and the right 
to carve, say, a new mask representing it, Pfo^rty in 
legends and dances is correspondingly exclusive. Nobody 
but (he owner is allowed to tell the legend: nobody but the 
owners may perform the dance. It was even possible to sell 
or bequeath such property. In other words, we are faced 
with a well-developed copyright system among a group of 
tribes who practised caunibalism as a ritual up to the 
eighties of last century. Other primitive peoples, such as the 
natives of the eastern Tones Straits Islands, and the Central 
Eskimos, have developed Incorporeal properiy on the same 
or very similar lines.** 

There is no mdication of anhistoricalcoonectionbetween * 
these primitive institutions and their civilized parallels. It 
would seem that human society feels an innate need for the 
legal piotecrion of works of art both material and non^ 
material. Its psychological source is the belief in magical 
lies between man and the products of his acdvities. fiut 
when such belief is sanctioned by custom it has already 
been incorporated in the sphere of law. 
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PEASANT ART 

A B<sfore tJie introduction of European civilization, t£ie 
majority of primi^ve tribes were cither hunters, fishcnnen 
or peasants, and many tribes combined these occupaUoni. 
Those who lived on an agricultural basis developed a belief 
in gods and demons of fertility, or in ma^c rites designed 



Fio. 1 }. Paintioa Tepreseeling a Dog*fUb. 
Haida I&dlans, Qdeen Clurictte Islands. 
Aher F. Boas. 


to secure rich harvests and to deter evil spirits. The art of 
such tribes is usually a reflection and practical appUc^on 
of their agricultural beliefs (PJ. 29, No. 51). SimiJariy fish¬ 
ing tribes, like the Indians of the north-west coast of 
/^erica, developed what we may call a marine art, incor- 
poratingallthe creatures, real and fabulous, with which their 
imagination populated the sea ^ig. 1 1 ), 
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By ''peasant art”, tiowever, we usually mean the art of 
cbe peasant population in the civilized countries of to-day. 
Compared with sophisticated art in the urban centres it is 
apparently **priiDitive”, and no doubt it has preserved from 
remote beathentimes a number of genuinely primitive traits. 
This applies to decorative rather than representative art. 
Professor Str^gowsky of the University of Vienna has 
made a special study of the .various ornamental styles JOtt 
use among the modem peasant populations of Europe and 
Asia, and has traced back their historical connections to 
veiy early ped<^s. 

The bulk of modem peasant art, however, is composed of 
entirely different elements. Reflections of the religious art of 
the towns are to be found in even the remotest villages. 
They take the form of replicas of sacred images—in Europe, 
images of Christ, the Virgin and the various saints; in Asia, 
of Buddha, the innumerable Bodhisattvas or the deities of 
Hinduism. Direct copies of works of art from the central 
churches and temples found th^ way into simple village 
shrines. Further copies were then made, not f^om the 
originals, but from the replicas. In time the peasant crafts-' 
men began to paint or carve images with the aid of their 
imagination. Thus a peasant art developed displaying pri¬ 
mitive characteristics, but actually derivative—Professor 
Kroeber calls it “derivative primitive art”.’* 

Examples are to be found in almost every coun^, but 
they are particularly common on the Upper Rhine and in 
the German and Austrian Alps. Wood carvzn^ in the local 
churches in these districts often provide admirable examples 
of Gothic, Renaissance and Baroque art. 

In India the mass production of crude replicas of well- 
known temple statues was continued until quite recently, 
and accompanied by a whole selection of bronze, brass and 
clay figures of local village gods. Similarly in China, since 
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the introduction of Buddlnsm (first century a.d.), and par¬ 
ticularly after theT^aog dynasty (seventh to ninth centuries), 
a prolihc peasant art has developed in both Buddhist and 
Taoist images. We find traces of Chinese infiuence on oma- 
mentstion even as far as Siberia, and especially clear in the 
Amur regioD- 

Tlie peasant arts, therefore, cannot be completely 
^ identified with primiUve art Even on the decorative side 
they are inclin^ to show less vitality. Kioeber's own de^ 
scription is that they “tend to geometric or floral design, or 
to a naive, somewhat inept realism. They please but hardly 
stir.” 


VIII 


CHILDREN’S ART 

The spontaneo\is dravings of young cbjldren are $»uiaely ^ 
primitive. The younger the child, the more primitive the 
drawings. The most iateresdng are the first attempU of 
childrec under school age. They are quite different from 
the work of older children who have had lessons and who 
have gained impressions and inspiration from works of art 
io dieir immediate enviionment A number of quite ad> 
vanced pictures of this kind were recently, published by 
Evelyn Gibbs in her book, The Teaching of Art in Schoois. 

By contrast, the attempts of younger children art very 
rudimentary. Often it is not even clear what the child is 
trying to portray, and he has to be asked to explain. Yet in 
other details there may be an unexpected observation of 
narure, a surprising grasp of essentials and considerable • 
power to express them. 

The drawing here shown (Fig. 12) was produced by a 
small boy from fieaconsfield, Bucks, who was only four 
years and three months old, and not yet at school. His 
mother describes him as an imaginative child with'a strong 
character, and she Ulustrates the early development of his 
powers of reasoning by telling bow he once asked the 
question, "Mummy, you can’t slop time, can you?” 

The drawing is supposed to npresent "Man shaving, 
watched by dog". The most outstanding feature is the way 
in which the slant of the bead and the movement of the arm 
have been reproduced. On the other hand, the left arm 
hardly shows, and perhaps does not even exist. The legs 
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are also mi.s$icg» though it is possible that feet are marked 
at the tower comers of the square body. The boy has found 
three strokes on the head a suIGdeat indication of hair. 
He has shown the mouth clearly* but only one eye is 
marked by a dot Ears and neck are completely missing. 

The smaller figure on the right represoiu the dog, but it 
would be unrecognizable without an explanation. On the 
leA we can clearly see tiie bead, while the stroke on the right 




Pio. 12. Man Shavioa, Watched by Dog. 

Pencil dfawiog by Doyne North (Beaconsfield, Bucks), 
ace 4 yean 3 aootbs. 

is supposed to be the tail. I can recall more finished draw* 
ings by older children, who would, however, have been quite 
incapable of reproducing the movement of the arm so con- 
vincingly. 

Here we come to an important dishnotion betwm 
European children’s art and the art of primitive adults. 
The pcimitiveness of children’s art is a transitory pheno- 
menon in the life of the isdividuaJ, a mere stage in bis 
development, and in complete contrast to theprimidveness 
condidoned by an entire culture of whieb it forms a part. 
As the grows up he reaches a cultural stage entirely 
difTerentinchafacterfromhis temporary undeveloped out> 
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look. But jolt as die physiological development of the 
human individual from cooception to birth has been said to 
reflect the phases is the physical development of the humao 
race, it may also be said that the child is his mental growth 
shows many psychological traits similar to those of primi¬ 
tive man. lil^ the savage» be often interprets the Incidents 
of his environment iirationally. 

Sometimes, though not always, his imaginatioo is ruled 
by the idea of magic. Children who have not done their 
home-work may think they can tell by means of secret 
signs whether they will “get through” or not. For instance, 
they may count the paving-stones, and if the last stone they 
tread on before going into school has an even Qumbec 
they decide that everything will be all right. In fact, it 
would seem from Lovett*s entertaining little book, Magic in 
Modem London^ that many adults also cling to the same 
primitive notions. 

Just as the savage believes in good and evil spirits, so 
children have their fairies, gnomes and pixies—that is, if 
their golden dreams of childhood have not been rudely 
shattered by enlightenment at too early an age. But there 
is no indication that the first stages of Juvenile art are con¬ 
cerned with these supernatural beings. Children’s drawings 
seem rather to begin with the desire to give a realistic re¬ 
presentation of life and ol^'ects in their enviionm«it. 
Similarly, the primidve artist does not paint or draw from 
religious or magical motives only. In reality a large part of 
primitive art owes its existence to the sheer urge to create, 
a delight in r^reseotation, and occasionally even in beaaty. 

From a pur^y technical point of view the drawings of 
young children have often a strong resemblance to certain 
representative drawings of the primitive races. This is par¬ 
ticularly true of the drawings of South American Indians 
in Professor Koch-Gruenberg's collectioa (Fig. 9).** 
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Id conuQOD with primitive artists, cbildten bave con* 
siderable powers of accurate observadoa. Tbey r^'ecc 
everyihiog that is not entiiely characteristic, and 
often bring out tiie esseotial features with surprising 
clarity. They completely disregard perspective, and Ob' 
serve lines rather than surfaces, Frequently also they do 
not conllae themselves to what they see, but add details 
which they know to exist, although they are not actually 
visible. 

The primitive art which is purely decorative, however, 
has no parallel in chlldrea’s art. The young European child 
never occupies himself with decorative art, unless he has 
been taught to do so by adults. An interest in sculpture is 
less common with children than a taste for drawing. Tt 
appears, however, in their independent fabrication of toys, 
and in their use of clay and plasdcine. 

It has been argued that, since children grow up $ui> 
rounded by pictures and images, their art cannot be accur¬ 
ately described as primitive. But only older children seem 
to be influenced at all by the works of art in their environ- 
m«it It is only in the rarest cases that smaller children are 
affected: they have to learn to observe pictures before they 
can be ioflueoced by them. 

So far we bave spoken of children’s art only among 
civilised people. Bht what about children’s art In primitive 
races? Is the art of primitive children difterect from that of 
primitive adults? Not verj much material exists for com¬ 
parison. Some of the art of primitive children is of an 
amazingly high standard—as for example the figures in clay 
combined with pieces of fabric from West Africa, some of 
which are reproduced in Pi. 9, No. 1$. Lack of experience, 
and often also of suitable material and tools, is no doubt re¬ 
sponsible for the cruder features of children’s art as com¬ 
pared with the art of primitive adults, but it is remarkable 
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that lo some tribes there are characteristic features of vision 
which children and adults have in common. In some cases 
children have developed a special technique, such as draw¬ 
ing in snow, which is a favourite hobby amozig Eskimo 
girls oo'the west coast of Alaska. 



IX 


PRIMITIVE ART IN 
PREHISTORIC EUROPE 

The oldest known art comes from the Upper Paleolithic 
period, and dates rou^ly from between 20,000 and 10,000 
fi.C. Before the Upper PalasoUthio, and much earlier, were 
the Middle and Lower Palaeolithic periods, but ^om these 
no works of art have been preserved—unless we regard 
stone iiaplements as works of art. This does not mean, 
however, that no art existed then. Plastic works in anything 
but the hardest material would inevitably have decayed. 

The Upper PaUeolithic is divided into various stages, of 
which the earliest is the Aurigoaciac.* This is the period 
to which the oldest traceable drawings, paintings and sciilp> 
teres belong. We know from their skeletons that the men of 
that time were at least closely related in both intellect and 
psychology to the present human races, particularly the 
Europeans. The physique of Homo auri^jiacensis was not 
exactly the same as chat of any living race, but the differ' 
ence is comparatively slight On, the other hand, Homo 
mousieriensis,^ of the Middle PabeoUthic period, was an 
entirely dilfer^t being. He was undoubtedly huxnan, since 
he was already capable of manufacturing stone implements 
and of buiying his dead, but the dimensions of his bones, 
particularly the proportions of his skuU, indicate an earlier 
stage in the development of the human race. His intellectual 
abilities must have htea much more primitive than those of 

* Prom the cave of Aunaeac, Haute Caroooe, France. 

t From the prehistoric site at l± Uouader, l>ordogDe, France. 
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the liviDg humao race (fc>«c sapiens). For all these reasoos 
he i% considered by anthropologists to be represeotative of 
an earlier species, Homo primigenius. Thus Homo awigna- 
eensis and not Homo mousterUnsis 'fiiz the direct ancestor 
of the present human race, and consequently the art of the 
Aurignacian period can be regarded as the eariiest art 
creat^ by human beings of our own kinship. 

Of this the oldest examples are small human figures 
carved in hard materials in the round, together with a few 
stone relief of larger dimensions. No individual traits can 
be recognized in these figures. Prdnstoric sculptors paid no 
attention to faces; they were interested only in the charac> 
tedstic features of the body, Female ch^acteristics, such as 
breasts and thighs, are strongly accentuated, It is generally 
believed that these statuettes were idols-^images of god¬ 
desses of motherhood or childbirth. But it is possible that 
primitive aidsts merely liked to portray a principal object 
of thdr appredarion, either sexual or xstheUc-^robably 
bo&. 

Eight ivory statuettes have been found at Brassempouy 
(Grotte da Pape, Landes, France), and six of soapstone and 
one of bone in the Grimaldi caves near Mentone. The most 
beautiful figure is the female ivory statue> 147 mm long 
and $5 mm. wide, which was discovered by Count Saint 
Pdrier in the Grotte des Rideaux, near Lespuguc (Haute 
Garonne), in 1922. 

Anotb« important find was the Ihnesione statue, 135 
mm. high, reproduced in Fig. 13. It was unearthed during 
the excavations carried out by Professor Obemaier near 
WiUendorf, on the Danube, in 1908. Although this is not 
perhaps the most beautiful piece from our ssthetic point of 
view, it Is certainly the most important. It is in excellent 
condition, and has various very interesting details, It is 
known as the “Venus of Willendorf”, because it probably 
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iUu$Uates the ideal of female beauty held by men of that 
parUcuJar region in the stone age. 

The piece is distinguished by two c^dely marked bangles 
round the forearm, and by the extraordinarily rich growth 
of hair arranged in concentric 
circles. The hair may be m 
plaits, or it may be kneaded 
with clay into a plastic form 
such as is still customary 
among certain African peoples. 

The bangles and the hair style 
show that these Stone Age 
men must have been compara¬ 
tively. highly advanced in the 
decoration of the body. Red 
paint, obviously used for oo^ 
metic purposes, was found 
with the skeleton of Homo 
our/gnacensir. 

Other female statues, 
notably the specimen from 
the Grotte des Rldeaux, aie 
sllmraer, especially in the 
upper part of the body and 
the neck. But both here and 
inPaisoUthic rock painting the 
thighs and the buttocks are 
still veiy strongly developed. 

This feature, called ittaio- 

pyziOy is common also among the Bushmen and Hottentots 
of South Africa (cf. Fig, 1), It provides one of the argu¬ 
ments for those scholars who maintain that the prehistoric 
race responsible for the Stone Age art of France and 
Southern Spain must themselvee have been either Bushmen 


Fto. 13. 

The "Veftw of WiUeodorf". 
Limestone. H. 135 mm. 

Upper Piiliecllthie. 
(Af^ K. Obermaiu.) 
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Or closely related to Bushmeo. This theory, however, is not 
generally accepted. 

Plastic art was widely spread in Europe during the very 
early period. A loale figure in Ivory which is probably 
Aurigoacian has been excavated near Broo in Czecho* 
Slovakia. The most eastern example hitherto discovered in 
Europe is a female ivory figure without a head found at 
Kostienki in Southern Russia, but more statuettes of the 
same type have been fouod as far east as Irkutsk, in East 
Siberia, recently. It does not follow, however, that any 
statue was necessarily made on the site of its discovery. 
There is ample evidence that some sort of primitive trade 
existed in prehistoric times. 

PalsoUthic statues of human bein^ are very primitive to 
onr ssthedc feeling. If we compare them with certain West 
African Negro sculptures, we find the same masterly, fully 
plastic representation of the body with its curves and sur¬ 
faces, and the same accentuation of those traits In the body 
which are the artist’s principal interest. But no Negro sculp* 
tor has ever gone so far as to omit the face entirely, like 
the Stone Age man who created the Venus of Willendorf, 
Here the artist has succeeded very well in avoiding any 
i^resentation of the face, by inclining the head forward, so 
that the front part of it lies in deep shadow. 

Animal sculpture developed greatly at a later period, 
known as the Magdalenian period. Sculpture m the round 
began more and more to give place to engravings, but both 
sculpture and engravings were much mote naturalistic, as 
we understand it, than ikt buman figures, and consequently 
make a stronger appeal to us. There is a haut ^ef of a lion 
in clay, 160 cm. long and 70 cm. blgb, in the Caverne de 
Montespan (Haute Garonne), where the Uon appears to be 
walkiog towards the entrance of the cave, and the whole 
work shows an astonishing animation.^^ 
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The producdoDs, however, which we can enjoy even to> 
day as works of art, unimpeded by the feeling that we are 
dealing with sciendfic specimens, are the wall paintings in 
the various caves of France and Spain. Here we must di$> 
tinguisb between a number of geographical, chronological 
and stylistic groups. The first has been called the Franco- 


Fio. 14. G«llo^g Hone. 

Colour: red. 

(After H. Breuil and H. Obenoaier, Th» Cavt of Attemira; 

Madrid, 1935.) 

Cantabrian group by both Obermaier and BurldtC, and 
Obermaier divides it into three phases.^* 

In the first or Lower Aurigoaciaa phase there are eo- 
graviogs drawn with the finger on soft clay walls. Ihey are 
either simple spirals and firets, or crude representations of 
animals. There are paintings of atumals, the crude contours 
done in black, yellow or red. And there are stencilled 
silhouettes of human hands, produced by laying the hand 
on the wall and blowing the colour over it or tracing the 
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outline. Examples of limilar stencilled hands axe found 
io the lock art and bark paintings of Australia (Pig. S). 

In the second or Upper Aurignaclan phase we find en> 
graviogs and paiatiogs of animals represented with re^ 
otarkable adherence to nature. The colours used are red 
and black, and the most essential details of the body are 
reproduced as well as the contours. 

In the third or Lower Magdalenian phase both engrav¬ 
ings and paintings reach the highest stage of thmr devoid- 
meoL^^ Proportions and details are masterfully portrayed. 
In the engraviup spaces axe often xendered by hatchLog. 
Paintings are black, partially filled in with brown ox red, 
and there is expert use of shading. The most famous are 
those of bison, but I have preferred here to reproduce 
another piece-^ galloping horse from the cave of Altamiia 
(Fig. 14). It is obviously not in a complete state of preserva¬ 
tion* but the essentials are clearly recognizable. We must 
imagine a sha ggy kind of horse, perhaps something like a 
Shetland pony, with short legs, a thick mane and long 
coarse hair growing from the lower curve of the body. Note 
that the artist has worked in spaces, sot in lines. The tech' 
nique of this, and of the other animal pictures at Altamire, 
is therefore painting In the proper sense of the term, and 
not drawing. In the original the colour is red. 

A new discovery of cave paintings of the AurignaeJan 
period, superimposed by others of the Magdalenian period, 
has been made in a grotto at Lascaux, near Montlgnac* 
Dordogne, quite recently. The principal representation is 
that of a pgandc aurochs^ measuring 16 ft. 5 in., painted at 
the bottom of the grotto. The whole animal is painted in 
admirable vigorous strokes, but the head is the greatest 
masterpiece. This and other figures from the culiag and 
walls of the cave have been published in the Ulustraied 
London Neyfs of February 23,1941 There is also a number 
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of borses, with conspicuous manes and short legs, like the 
type we know from other caves- Here we see, among other 
scenes, a wild mare and foal hunted by bowmen, a scene 
full of life and movement. It is interesting to note that, 
according to the report, ’^minute particles of lime have 
formed tiny coastals, which have acted as a protection to 
the frescoes and have glazed them with a thin veneer". 

Naturalistic representations of man are characteristic of 
another group, in Eastern Spain. Quite apart from their 
artlsdc interest, these representations give us an idea of the 
life of these Palaolithic men. We sec them in their principal 
occupation, bunting, and we can study their weapons, tools 
and ornaments. The Stone Age painters were complete 
masters in the art of rend^ing movement A large number 
of their pictures are full of excitement and animation, as 
for instance the fighting scene from the Galeda del Roble 
shown in Fig. 15. Z thinV it will be generally agreed that we 
are completely unconscious of the lack of perspective. Is 
there, indeed, a lack of perspective at all? Does it not appear 
as if the artist had looked down from a high rock os this 
handful of men attacking each other with bows and arrows ? 
And in that case would not the representation meet even 
onr demands in the matter of perspective? 

Both the galloping horse and the fighting scene show one 
characteristic feature of Stone Age pamting at its highest 
development: concentradon on what is absolutely essen¬ 
tial, and omission of all unnecessary detail. This is in 
accordance with at least one recognized principle of artistic 
draughtsmanship to-day. The definition of drawing as the 
art of omitting details has been ascribed independently to 
more than one modem artist But while the modem artist 
has trained himself to concentrate on the indispensable 
characteristics, his colleague in remote prehistoric times 
may not have yet learned to visualize details, and may have 
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unconiciou^ly arrived at similar effects from an entirely 
difierent approach. The origioal purpose of pictures lUte 
Fig. 15 may cot hs ve been ssthetic, but rather pictographic, 




\ 

Fio. 15. Figb^na Sceoe ’ 

Pala»elicbie wall patotisg in darft red frcoi tb« OaJerla del Roble. 
near Morelia la Vella. Prov. C&stell6n, Spain. 

Total height of the group e. 12 in. 

(After a photograph fint puhlisbed by F. Benitez aod 
i^roduced by H. Obero^er,) 

to record personal egperiecce as a warrior or as a iiuDt». 
Perhaps that is why the human bodies are reduced to a few 
skilful and ardmated lines, which Obermaier descries as 
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‘*an expres^oautlc iotorpretfition leekiog to reodtrlife and 
movemcat”. 

It k DOW almost certain that the pictures representing 
animals and huDtiog scenes were intended to fulfil a 
magical function. Oo certain animal pictures marks have 
been found which suggest that arrows had been shot at 
them. There are also pictures of men wearing stags’ heads, 
and thus obviously masquerading as animals. In other 
words, the Stone Age hunters must have been practising 
sympathetic magic. They probably .performed the same 
kind of magic dances with the animal masks as savages 
in historical times. Fig. 1» for example, shows Bushmen 
dancing in animal masks while their women-folk beat 
time with their hands. The dancer identifies himself with 
the desired animal, executing its movements in order to 
attract it and lure it into lus power. Similarly, the Indians 
of the North-west Coast of America imitated in one of 
their dances the leaping salmon which constituted their 
main food. 

European primitive art is not confined to the very early 
periods, but continues in a variety of s^Ies through the 
later prehistorio epochs (New Stone Age, Bronze Age, Iron 
Age) right to the Middle Ages. The remnants of ancient 
paganism provide examples of typically primitive arts in 
many parts of Europe. It is probable that certain Oriental 
elements were introduced with the western migrations in 
the Bronze Age, and exercised an influence as far as the 
British Isles.** But as wc are not primarily concerned with 
prehistoric art, the above brief observations on the art of 
the Old Stone Age must suffice to show the ssthetic, 
psychological and technical reeemblaocee between the 
earliest art of prehistoric Europe and those of some modem 
primitive peoples.** 
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NORTHERN AFRICA 

Tbe pr^storic art of Europe is Itiddon is subterransaa 
caves. Is Nortbero Africa it has survived on the surface of 
the ground. No prehistoric sculptures have been found, but 
rock walls Jo the Atlas regioo and in various parts of the 



Fjo. 16. The UoQ of Djattou, Atlas Re^CA. 

Naturalistic style (PalieoUUuc?). 

H. over 4 ft; L. over 6 ft. 

(ARec Frobenius and Obermaier, Hadschro 

S^ara are adorned with pictures which date largely frooi 
the Stone Age onwards. 

The rock drawings in the Atlas Mountains are mostly 
engraved or chipped linear figures representing animals. 
The age of the pictures is (o some extent indicated by the 
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species of animal. For uaraple, drawings of tbe giant 
buffalo (bubolus antiquus) are probably eatlier than the 
Neolithic period, because this type of buffalo is believed 
to have become extinct by that lime. Sixailarly, drawings of 
elephants, rhinoceroses, giraffes and ostriches, which no 
longer live in the northern areas, must belong to the period 
when there was a considerably wanner climate in the Atlas 
rs r^ion. Representations of the horse and the camel are 
always of a much later date, and belong to the historic 
“Libyan-Bcrber'* group- Accounts of the camel nomads 
appear in history at the time when the Roman Empire 
was already on the decline. It is thus generally assumed' 
that the camel was not brought ff om Asia into Africa until 
Roman times. Cuttius, however, says that Alexander the 
Great’s expedition to the Ammon oasis was made possible 
only by the use of camels from western Asia,” so that 
there are grounds for tbioking that the camel must have 
been introduced into Egypt at least as early as the fourth 
century B.c. However, this is still a relatively lace date, 
compared with prehistoric periods. 

The rock pictures in the Atlas region of Algeria were fint 
investigated by Leo Frobenius in 1913.** They are almost 
all engravings: only two pictures painted in ochre were 
discovered, and the^ belong to earlier periods. 

Three principal art groups may be distinguished. There 
are first the very early naturalistic drawings of animals 
which are now either extinct in this area, or bdong to a very 
remote geological period. The huge impressive design of a 
lion at Djattou shown in Fig. 16 is a good example. Next 
cornea a group of somewhat less naturalistic drawings, qf 
slightly more recent dale. Finally, there are the compara¬ 
tively late Libyau'Berber designs, described as part 
* rather crude ani^ial outlines, in part designs that are of a 
1^. purely geometric and schematic character’’. The chipped 
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figorw reproduced ia Fig. 17 are examples of this schematic 
style. The animal shown in (a) is supposed to be older than 
the rider in (b). 

In the central Saharan area paintings are commoner, 
The style is naturalistic, animated and entirely dUferent 
both from the conventionalized Libyan'Berber style, and 



Fio, n. Rock Ergnvioas near Taghit (Atlas). 
UbyaA*Berber s^ie (late period), 

(After Frobeaius and Obennaler.) 


from the early naturalistic group of the Atlas.** Tb^ 
seem to be much more closely related to Bushman art Of^ 
particular Interest are several polychrome, paintings in the 
Tasili mountains representing gracefjl human figures with 
dappled cattle close by. 

To the south-west of this i^on the French Ahaggar 
expedition discovered in 19^S anodier site with the same 
kind of polychrome wall paintings, showing various 
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aoimals, but chie6y cattle. A few bumafi figures are dis> 
linguished by extraordioarily animated and often graceful 
movements. Fig. 18 gives at least a faint idea of tbe arUsdc 
quality of these pictures. The work is carried out entirely in 
spaces, $0 that they are genuine pamtings and not linear 



Fio. 18. Outlioes of Two Humao Fiaure« (with Bows?) from a 
Fobchrome Wall Paintiag io tbe Abaga^r Region (Central Sahara). 
After a photograph (pi. xxil) in Art fiuptstre au Honor, 
by C^Dt de Chasseloup Laubat. 

drawings. At the same site, however, there are also a 
number of engravings similar to the type in the Atlas 
region.** 

Count de Chasseloup Laubat recognizes the strong 
similarity between the Ahaggar paintings and Bushman art, 
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but suggests ibat they have also a strikiog resemblance to 
the art of Ancieat E^t. On the strength of this similarity, 
supported by linguistic argumeats, be has put forward a 
fascinating theory about the pr^torfc population of the 
Ahaggar plateau. When a change of climate in that region 
led to desiccation and soil erosion, the old civilization came 
to an end, and the people were dispersed in various direo* 
tions. The suggestion is that one division may have mi¬ 
grated east to become one of the ethnic elements composing 
the ancient Egyptian race. . 

But, however attractive this theory may be, there are 
strong objections to it The material available on the 
Ahaggar plateau is too slight to support an elaborate 
argument, and many more pictures of apparently the same 
style have been discovered ^rther east, so that the Ahaggar 
district may never have been the centre of the civilizatioD, 
In any case, we can trace the development of Egyptian 
paintings in Egypt itself from very primitive beginnings.** 
As far as we know, strong tt^ueoces have spread in exactly 
the opposite direction—that is, from Egypt to the'West and 
South-west, but even this took place m the dynastic period, 
and not in prehistoric times. In the Atlas re^on the en¬ 
graved figures of bulls and rams with sun discs between, 
their horns show an obvious Egyptian influence, but they 
are not older than the New Stone Age, and may be even 
more recent The paintings of the Ahaggar plateau, theo, 
appear to be only a Unk-^thougb probably the most 
beautiful one^in the chain of Saharan art centres ** parallel 
in age to prc-dynastic and dynastic Egypt”.** 
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BUSHMAN ART 

The yellow-skiimed Bushmen tO'd^y Duii^?er only a few 
thousand, aad live in the most uninviting parts of South 
Africa- They are not Negroes, but they are now partially 
intermingled with a Negro strain. They are a race apart, 
with their own form of primitive culture, and their own 
language split up into various dialects. Physically they are 
unique—strikingly small, even dwar^like. They aro the 
old^t known native of South Africa, and were probably 
the aborigines. 

Exactly when the Bushmen made their appearance there, 
and how far their history dates back, remains a mystery. 
It is not even certain if it .was their ancestors who were 
responsible fbr the paisoUthic ioatiumeats whi<^ have been 
found at various prehistoric sites in the country. The Bush' 
men were driven back into the desert areas, not only by the 
white man, but also by the Hottentot invaders. The Hotten¬ 
tots are also a yeliow-skioned race, so closely res^bling 
the Bushmen that, according to C. G. Seligman, ‘It is in¬ 
advisable to separate them**. There remains, however, an 
enormous difference between their artistic acluevements. 
None of any consequence can be attributed to the Hotten¬ 
tots, but the old Bushmen have to their credit some of the 
finest examples of primitive art—in f&ct some of the most 
important "schools” of art in the world.** 

To-day the artistic production of the Bushmen is neglig¬ 
ible. It consists largely of rather crude geometric engravings 
on ostrich eggs. For this reason sonse anthropolo^sts are 
n tA«) 97 
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of the opinion that the so^lled Bushman art cannot be 
the work of the Bushmaa race. Professor von Luschaa 
suggests that the Bushman pictures may have some con¬ 
nection with the wanderings of the Hamites.*’ The majori^ 
of anthropologists, however—H. Balfour, A. Kroeber, 
0. G. Seligman and others, including the present writeiV' 
have no doubt that they are the work of the ancestors of 
the present Bushmen, and therefore rightly called “Bush¬ 
man art”. 

We have already pointed to strong similaiities between 
Bushman art and the prehistoric art of the Frauen 
Cantabrian group. The problem arises whether the pre¬ 
historic artists of the south-western part of Europe were 
also Bushmen. The similarity is most noticeable in the 
representation of human figures. Although there are 
marked resemblances in a few of the animal figures, the 
majority seem to me to be dlfierent in style, though it 
would be difficult to define this in writing.^ 

In any case, a proof of racial origin cannot be based on a 
rinularity of art styles alone,Assuming that there ate 
artists with a clear vision of nature and a high degree of 
technical skill, then similar implements, similar or even 
identical colours, and the same sort of ground (f,e., a rock 
sur^ce) will in the majority of c^e$ bring about stylistic 
resemblances, and these will be even more marked if the 
paintings are pictograpbic, so that human bodies are 
represented chiefly by lines and dots. 

Bushman art prop^ is found all over South Africa. Sites 
in the Saharan area have already been mentioned, and there 
are further examples in the cave at In-Guezzam, south of 
the Ahaggar plateau. Similar pictures have been discov^cd 
in the neighbourhood • of Lake Tanganyika by F, T. 
Bagsbawe, and as recently as 1934-36 by tudwig and 
Margit Kohl-Larsen. It is generally believed that the Bush- 





Flo. 19. Two Bull Elands. 

lushman paintins on ite ceiling of a cava ai Glentyle. Barkley East Disirkl. L. <. 22 ia. 
AfUr Bushman PainioiS, by M. Helen Tongue. 

By courtesy of the Qareodon Press. 
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msQ culture ori^oateti somewhere in the region of the 
East African lakes, and at oae period extended over the 
whole coatinent. 

There can be no doubt that the rock pictures in South 
Africa are the work of the ancestors of modem Bush* 
men. G. W. Slow reports that he once showed copies of 
wall paintings to two old Bushmen on the Caledon river. 
They immediately recognized what was portrayed, «• 
plained several details, and declared that these paintings 
were the work of'their own countrymen. One of the 
most beautiful of fiushman paintings shows a herd of 
ostriches of various colours. A close inspection, how¬ 
ever, reveals that one of the birds has human legs, and 
p^ing out from among the feathers a bow and arrow can 
be seen. It is a Bushman out on an ostrich hunt, disguising 
himself in an ostrich skin in order to get nearer to the 
birds. Stow showed a copy of this picture to a Bushman, 
and his explanation ran thus: “Ostriches, three black 
males, two blue females, the ’nusa Bushmen, not the 
'kham Bushnteo, are said to hunt in ostrich skins." 

These stories show at least that the Bushmen have a 
considerable knowledge of the wall paintings, though they 
give no actual proof that the painters themselves were 
Bushmen. The representation of the human figure, how* 
ever, leaves no doubt on the subject. Some of the pictures 
show clearly the little yellow Bushmen fighting with tall 
black figures, obviously Bantus. These paintings are 
somewhat later in date but they clearly belong to the same 
tradition. In any case, the discussion i$ poindess, because 
Moszeik reports that he met atf old Boer who aaually 
watched the Bushmen at work. 

The general character of Bushman art is naturalistic. 
The large majority of the figures are men and animals, but 
there arc a few other objects which are probably symbolic. 
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although their meaniog is oot always clear. In some 
regiocLS the pictures are pamtsd ia colour; elsewhere only 
chippiogs occur. The difference is due to the natural con* 



Bo. 20, Busbinaa Chipping repn sen tiog an Elephant 
FiQjag the suriace of a rock dw Lockhoff, Oraage Free States 
After M. Helee Tongue. By courtesy of the Qareadoo Press. 
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didons of the country. The Bushmen living in the western 
comer of the Orange River Colony could not paint, 
because they had no smooth and sheltered surfaces to 
work on. Instead, they used flat bouldn^ and cut a 
picture on the rock itself with a stone. Of the four groups 



Pig. 21. Bushnaa Paistiog in White; Ochre and Brown. H. S in. 

liappcring, Th^a Bostgo District, Basutoland. 

After aslcsldi by M. Wilman (1909), now ic u» pin Rivers MuseuiDi 
Osfprdt By courtesy of the Ccrator. 

which can be distinguished—eastern, central, southern 
and western—the central group is the most highly de* 
veloped, and includes polychrome paintings, while the 
southern group (which Burkitt calls the Wilton group) is 
conhned to moaochrotue pictures in red. 
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It is generally assumed that chlppings are more archaic 
than pamtiBgs. African paindAgs have been preserved only 
when overhanging rocks have protected them from the 



Iho. 22. Bustimae Rock PaiaiiDg. H. 5*2 io. 

Nibbel'cvan V&lley, BiuKm&c’s River, Natal. 

After a copy by L. Tyler (1893), 

By courMy of the Curator. Pin Rivers Museum, CMbrd, 

weather, but the European cave painting have survived 
even froin PakeoUthlc times. The art of engraving or 
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chipping is often supposed to be more difficult than paint¬ 
ing, provided the ground is a flat or iveather-wom surface. 
Koch-Gfuenberg, however, in his book on South American 
rock drawings, has pointed out that once an Incision has 
been made into Che rock sur&ce it is comparatively easy tc 
extend iC. 

Detailed informarion abont the colours used by the 
Bushmen has been collected by Moszeik, who flaked small 
pieces off the rock and had them carefully analysed by Dr. 
Wagner in Sondershausen. This analysis proved that the 
colours were earth pigmefits. Red and brown consist of 
bole or bamadce; yellow was made from iron ochre; 
white from zinc oxide; black from charcoal or soot; blue 
shows iron and silicic add; grey and violet were not 
examined. The blue is unusual, and (as has been pointed 
out by Dr. Kdhn) doe$ not occur in the Stone Age art of 
Europe. Red and brown were by far the most frequently 
used. 

In one cave Moszeik discovered a hollowed-out stone 
slab, which was used for pounding the colours. Near it lay 
a mortar of bard stone. The pulverized colour was found to 
have been ouxed with animal fat In this way a viscous, 
fatty paint was produced, of the consistency of our oil 
paints. The flne lines frequent in Bushman paintings are 
drawn with admirable precision, and to bring them ont 
with this glutinous material a bard-pointed tool must have 
been used. Moszeik's old Boer noticed that the Bushmen 
used fine hollow rods split off from cylindrical bones and 
pointed with the aid of sharp stones. The implement thus 
had a very thin and pliable point, reaemblii^ a spaula 
rather than a brush. 

The colours are of varying durability; white disappears 
most quickly. Many pictures have faded where the stone 
has been worn away by the weather, and are partially or 
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Fio. 25. Busiim&a Paiotiog from Kibbetwao VsUey, 
Bushmafi’s River, Natai. 

Foot mea aiitfog on Uk ground. H. c. 3 In. 

Colours: (bodies) reddish brown; (Ibm and ears) flesh eolcw; 
(ground) greyisb brown. 

Copy by L. TVIor (1S93), bow iq the Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford. 
By courtesy of the Curator. 

The obsmatioo of nature and the representa^ons of 
characteristic contours in Bushman art are adcnirable. 
Attempts at perspective through foreshortening are by no 
means rare. The Bushmen knew how to represent not only 
the profile, but also the front view and—what is even more 
difficult—the back view (Figs. 1^, 22 and 23). 

In the colouring the gradual shading is remarkable. This 


entirely unrecognizable. Often new pictures are painted 
over the older ones, thus producing several layers of differ* 
ent date. Unfortunately, many Bushman painting have 
been wantonly defaced, often in a vam attempt to loosen 
part of the rock and take it away. In Southern Rhodesia, 
at least, a stop has been put to this vandahsm by law.^ 
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dft, bowever, was not univarsally mastered. Some of the 
pictures place light and dark colours immediately cejct to 
each other m crude contrast. The birds reproduced in 
Fig. 21 are white against a grey rock background, with 
reddish'browD crests and yellowish legs—obviously sup¬ 
posed to be wading through water. As Roger Fry has 
pointed out in Vision and Design^ they are reminiscent of 
Japanese art, but the association may arise merely because 
of the frequent appearance of cranes in Japanese pictures. 
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Negro art is predominantly plastic. Hiero exist several 
centres of Negro sculpture^ most of them in the western 
half of Africa. One principal area is the region stretching 
from the Senegal eastwards to Lake Chad, with the excep¬ 
tion of the entirely Jvlohammedaa countries, where artistic 
iospiratioa is limited to practical arts and craAs and oma- 
mental decoration. The Bcnui, joining the Niger, fonns 
Che border of another region of sculpture stretching east¬ 
wards and south-eastwards, with the grassland of the 
Cameroons as its centre. Thus these two areas are borii 
situated round the Gulf of Guinea, and may he described 
as the Sudan sphere. To the east and south-east, between 
the Atlantic and the Great Lakes of East Africa, lies the 
Congo sphere. A southern extension of it is the important 
art centre of Angola, between the Congo basin and South¬ 
west Africa. In East Aftica we find an isolated group of 
plastic artists, the Konde (Makonde) nation of southern 
Tanganyika and northern Portuguese East Africa. The 
Bantu tribes of South Africa, who are highly developed 
both mentally and physically, show considerable artistic 
talent, but their plastic art i$ nniraportant compared with 
that of the Congo basin and the western Sudan sphere. 
However, they possess a marked talent for decorative 
geometric patterns, and the shapes and carved decorations 
of some of their wooden utensils, especially the head-rests 
(Fig. 24), reveal good taste. Occasionally we also find ' 
antma] figures of interest. 
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it is the work of the western r^oo which has made the 
oegro fhmous as a soulptor in wood, Wood sculpture is the 
art of A&ica in the purest sense of the word. To 
some people the Beoifi bronzes represent even finer wor^ 
but it would probably be wrong Co consider these as purely 
African, because the technique of bronze casting is believed 
to have been introduced from abroad. 

The principal merit of Ahican wood sculpture has been 
defined by Roger Fry as "complete plastic freedom", 
African ardsts ‘'really conenve form in three dimensions" 
and "seem to have no difficulty in getting away from the 
two-dimensional plane"/* There is a simple ezpIanatioQ of 
the ease with which the African sculptor has grasped the 
round, and hence cylindrical form of the human body. It 
lies in the material and in the technique imposed by it The 
sculptor starts with a section of tree-trunk—a round block 
of wood. If the construction is simple, the block of wood 
remains clearly recognizable as a cylinder. The classical 
examples are (he roughly fashioned ancestor figures of the 
Bari, and the colossal pole sculptures of the Azande, both 
in the eastern Sudan. If further cubic forms, sinuiarly 
arrived at, are ^plied to this basic cylinder, the result is an 
ahnost geometric style. The trunk is one solid cylinder, the 
aims are smaller cylinders runniog parallel to the body, and 
the head is, strongly stylized. Geometric sculptures of this 
type have been produced in their highest artistic form by 
the Habe tribe in the western Sudan. 

The style is by no means confined to Africa; the same 
development is found in the South Seas, Sib^a, lodo- 
China and America. The principle of pole sculpture is also 
applied to masks. In the nature of thin^ the mask is always 
half-cylindrical, and the artist has so little opportunity to 
elaborate this half-cylinder that it remains the predominant 
form. The head of statuette on PI. 2P, No. 51, illustratre 
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this Style as developed by the Hopi Indians in Nonh 
America. In Africa masks of this kind are to be found on die 
Ivory Coast and in the Nilotic region. 

It is obvious that cylindrical pole sculpture can develop 
from any long-shaped material, not necessarily from wood. 
An excellent variant is elephant-tusk ^.1, No, 1). It is 
clear, too, that if an artist wants to retain the uni^ of a 
slender unbroken line in his sculpture, working a 
single block without the addition of any other piece, he 
will not be able to portray any detail exceeding (he limits 
of the original cylinder. From this arises a further char¬ 
acteristic of African sculpture; its lack of proportion. It is 
only in the parklands of the Cameroons that we find 
human statues of absolutely correct proportions, as. for 
example. In the admirably sculptured fibres reproduced 
on ?I. 2, both over life-size. The ivory carving illustrated 
on PI. 1. No. 1, shows a striking contrast. It represents a 
rider on horseback and comes from the Gold Coast. In 
compaiisoD with the rider, the horse is so small that some 
people might think it was meant as a caricature. But the 
artist had no such intention. It was simply that within the 
limits of his tusk be had no means of making the horse 
large enough to be in proportion to the rider, and since he 
was principally concerned with the rider, the size of the 
horse did not trouble him. 

Not all African wood sculpture is based on this principle. 
The round block can be more extensively elaborated into a 
progressively more realistic form which no resemblance 
to the original shape of the material. Sculpture of this 
kinri is found iu the parklands of the Cameroons (FI. 1, No. 
2; PI. 2), through the whole of the Congo re^on (PI. 5, 
No. 2), and io the east among the Makoode tribe. 

The forms of African masks are extraordinarily varied. 
Some are purely realistic (PI. 4), others rigorously stylized. 
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Tbe majority aro hlghiy coloured, but this is Dot unique. 
There are very few peoples io history who left theii scul> 
Cures unpaint^. Greek statues were painted, chiefly on the 
eyes and mouth, to give a realistic appearance. Egyptian 
sculptures, the Buddhas of Gandhara and the figures of 
divinities in aocieot Mexico were all painted. In Africa the 
colouring ranges from the simple black statues and masks 
in the hJaCerland of the Camcroons, Co the brilliant yellows, 
reds, whites and blues of the Nigerian figures and the 
Yoruba and Dahomey masks. On the Ivory Coast the 
Atutu cover the most precious of their statues with gold' 
leaf.^^ Sometimes the sculptor himself does the gilding, 
and sometimes he passes the work on to a specialist One 
artist, who made only ungUded sculptures, said that if he 
ever had two sons he would teach one carving and the 
other gilding so that they could cO'Opmte. 

Iq many parts of Africa indigenous art is on the decline, 
but on the Ivory Coast it is still flourishing. It is even uade> 
going further development—not through European m< 
fluence, but through the inventiveness of the artists them¬ 
selves. Thus we hear of a carver who produced an innova* j 
tioo by carving the loin-cloth together with the figure out 
of the same piece of wood, where formerly the naked figure 
bad beea fijiisbed first, and a real piece of cloth added after¬ 
wards. This man did good business, and still does to-day, 
for rumours of his inventiveness have spread and attracted 
many purchasers. 

The artist’s occupation in Africa is so enraordinaiily * 
remunerative that his European colleagues might well grow 
green with eirvy, and even consider emigrating to the Ivory 
Coast and settling among the Guro or Atutu. Generally 
speaking, the capacity of these tribes as craftsmen is hot 
Ihgh, and their productivi^ is small. Their practical ability 
af sculptors and smiths is tberefbreall the more striking. 
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Atutu, unlike other African tribes, have neither 
social disttnctioos nor social prejudices. They greatly 
appreciate true skill hi any form. They realize the value of 
the artist, and consequeotly allow him sufficient insure to 
devote his life to his art. Thus when tho inhabitants of a 
village are called out for public work, such as road- 
making, the artists are always exempted. 

Among these tribes, too, many works of art have a 
religious slgniflcance. The Atutu are not ancestor wor> 
shippers, but they have a certain number of ancestor 
figures. These are carved at the time of a man's death, the 
body serving as a model. When the statue is completed the 
soul of the dead man is supposed to enter into it for a 
period, afler which it passes into the beyond. In the mean- 
time the ancestor figure is used as a fetish, it someone is in 
trouble, the village magician whose advice he asks may 
recommend him to have a fetish made. To the carver this 
is a job like any other. To make the fetish effective the 
owner must bring it an offeriug. It it usually sufficient to 
sprinkle it with Sour Or even white chalk, but in special 
cases a fowl may be killed, If it proves inefiective, the 
fetish has no value and may be destroyed; if, however, it 
proves effective, it can be used again for other purposes. 
A barren woman will sometimee have a magic doll made 
Tepresenting a child, and carry it round on her back ^‘to 
bring home to her body that she now wants a child like 
that". If this effort is fruitless, she may use the doil as a 
mere profane toy, or even sell it at a reduced price. Dr. 
Himmelheber got one for two francs, when the woman 
herself had paid fifteen. 

The Atutu have other wooden dolls, carefully carved, 
and ranging from S cm. to 20 cm. in height, which have 
no magic or religious significance, but are used as toys by 
adults as well as children. There are also occasional carved 
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portraits, 40 cm. to 60 cm. high; made by order of the 
person represrated, aad given to hie friende ae souvenirs. 

Among the southern Atutu tribes there is even something 
whidi udght be described as **art for art's sake’*. 'Htese 
people make a number of carved objects which have no 
practical use and no religious sigoihcaoce-^lid wooden 
vessels, models of signal boms and carved animal figures. 
On fbast days Che owner fetches his art treasures out of lus 
strong-room, lays them out on the veranda, and con¬ 
templates them affectionately. 

/Gnong some tribes of French West Africa, especially the 
Baoule and Habe, rigidly stylized figures are predominant, 
while the parkland of the Cameroons is distinguished by 
large realistic ancestor figures and dance masks, some 
them la^r thaTi lifle size, astonishingly animated, and 
usually blacked over with sooL The various tribes of the 
Congo have developed a realistic type of statuette and 
mask (PI. 4. Ho. 5) side by side with stylized, almost 
geometric carvings. Their statuettea and miniature masks 
in ivory are often of great beauty (PI. 5, No. 9), The most 
artistic tribes in the Congo ate the Bayaka, the Bakuba 
(where carving of ceremonial objects is a privilege of 
the aristocracy), the Baluba, and in the south the Vatchi- 
vokoe.** 

Between the Ivory Coast and the Congo lie Ife, in the 
Yomba country, and Benin, in Southern Nigeria, where 
AMcan sculpture has reached its highest level. Benin 
was visited in the fifteenth cwtury by Alfonso d'Aveiro 
(1435-1436), and subsequently by several Portuguese, 
Dutch and English travellers. A few ivory objects made 
their way to Europe, but if was only with the British con¬ 
quest in 1397 that the bronzes were discovered and that 
Benin art in general became known to a wider circle. 

The bronzes are of two Idods. There are figures.—either 
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UfNsize humaQ heads or complete models of aninials or 
human beings—and there are reliefs of complete scenes> 
animals, human beings and mythological or magical 
symbols. One of these reliefs from the British Museum is 
reproduced in PK 5, No. 10. Actually it is smaller than 
most* and the shape is unusual. The^male heads seem some¬ 
what 8thr» on accougt of the high neck decoration (PI. 6. 
No. 12). The faces are bare of expTe8sion> and almost 
impersonal. The general effect is interesting rather than 
beautiful. Some of the women's heads are more individual 
and indeed remarkable works of art. The decoration on the 
neck is so slight is to be almost unpoUceable, and the hair 
is trained upwards in a high horo-like style.* 

The principal ivory products are large elephant tusks 
carved in relief* goblets and tankards decorated either in 
relkf or open-work, and armlets and other ornaments in 
the same style. The goblets and tankards are often European 
in shape* usually after the Renabsauce style, and there is no 
doubt that they were carved from European patterns to the 
order of Portuguese travellers. Other pieces are purely or 
predominantly Airican. In the bracelet reproduced in PI. 6, 
No. 11. some of the details show a European infuence* 
but the form and most of the figures are typically A/tican. 
European soldiers and merchants in sixtcench-ceatury 
dress appear occasionally on the bronze plaques. 

The headdress and the rings round (he neck of bronze 
beads (PI. 6, No. 12) represent the traditional coral decora¬ 
tion sdll worn by the kings or obas of Benin.** Coral beads 
were an important part of the crown treasures* and when a 
ruler ceased to wear them it was a sign of bad financial 
policy. Chief Egharevba reporis that Ahenzae* the great- 
grandson of Oba Orhogbua, lost his wealth in this way. 

* An exampte from the British Moscoid Is reproduced ie the Hand¬ 
book to ikt Ethnographteol Colkcllons, 2nd ed., PI. xvu. 
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He v/as only sixteen when he cajne to the throne, and his in¬ 
experience was exploited by self-seeking courtiers. “The 
toog-stcred treasure of the former kings was wasted, and 
the jx>yal coral beads were gambled away in games of dice 
with Osuan.*' 

According to Bioi tradition, brass casting was introduced 
into Benin from Tfe (Uhe) under ObaOguola in about 1280. 
The Oba wanted works like those imported from Ife to be 
produced in Benin itself. “He therefore sent to the Ogheoe 
of Uhe for a brass-smith and Igue-igha was sent to him. 
Igue-igha was very clev^ and left many designs to his 
successors and was in consequence deified and is wor¬ 
shipped to this day by brass-smiths. The practice of making 
brass castings for the preservation of the records of events 
was originated during the rogn of Oguola.'* Esigie (c. 1504) 
encouraged and improved the brass work, and it is gener¬ 
ally recognized that the art of Benin reached its prime in 
the sixteenth century. Ivory and wood carving were intro¬ 
duced by Oba Ewuare the Great (e. i440), while ivory 
flutes (akoh^n) were mvented some time after 1735 by a 
man called Eresoycn.** 

The bronzes are produced by what is known as the 
dra^perdue process. A model is made—usually of clay-—and 
covered with a layer of wax. If the object is very small 
(e.g., PI. 8, No. 1 S) the model is entirely of wax. A thin metal 
tube is attached to each end of the waxed model, and the 
whole encased in a lump of soft clay. When the clay has 
hardened, the molten metal is poured into the upper tube 
through a funnel. It runs down into the interior, filling the 
space occupied by the wax, while the melted wax flows out 
through the lower tube—hence the name cire-perdue. When 
the metal has cooled, the shell of clay is caiefuUy broken 
off. The surface of the bronze is invariably pugh, and has 
to be finished off with chisel and file. In cases of bad crafts- 
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inaoship, boles may be left where Che metal did not entirely 
fill the cavity. The clay in the isCerior is usually burnt quite 
black with the heat, and can be dug outcomparatively easily. 

This technique has been recorded in many books, and 
there is a set of models in the British Museum showing 
various stages of the work. It is the method used in all 
West African bronze and brass industries. The great brass 
pipes, decorated svitb human and animal figures, produced 
by some tribes in theparklands of the Cameroons, are made 
in this way; so are the miniature brass figures which have 
been used by the Ashanti as gold weights {mrummuo) since 
at least 1760 (PI. 8, No. 16). The clre-perdut process is not 
exactly the same everywhere,** but it is known in many 
parts of the world. In Asia the chief centres are India and 
the Malayan archipelago. It was also practised in ancient 
Egypt, and in the old civilizations of Central and South 
America. 

It is clear ftom the date of the earlier Benin bronzes tha; 
the Bin! practised this art before (he arrival of the Portu* 
guese, so that the theory that it was first learned from 
Buropeao sources is ruled out. There is another theory that 
it came by a roundabout route from India; there is no 
reason, however, to reject the tradition that bronze casting 
was introduced to Benin ftom Ife. The question, therefore, 
is where the Yorubas learnt the technique. 

There is a vast difference between the ancient sculpture 
of the Yorubas and their present-day work. Modem 
Yoruba art consists chiefly of wooden figures and masks. 
With its striking polychrome paints, it is certainly very 
decorative, but it is on a lower artistic plane than the old 
classic art in stone, tena^cotta and bronze. The old carvings 
in bard stone, such as quartz and the old bronze castings, 
are distinguished by an astonishing fidelity to nature, 
absolutely correct proportions and a lack of conventional 
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ft&tims. The techiiique wss excellent and the figures show 
6 marked sense of b»u^. 

Zt is probably centuries since work of this kind was pro¬ 
duced at Ife, but the antique masterpieces have never been 
forgotten. Bronze heads still stand in the palace of the Oni. 
On certain festivals they are removed by the priests and 
carried to the shhnes. Dozens of beautiful terra-cotta heads 
were kept in a shrine outside the town until only a few years 
ago, when they were all stoloi or broken.” In Ife there is 
still a ram’s bead in granite, almost life-size, and ceremonial 
stools carved in single pieces from solid pieces of quartz. 
(A similar stool is in the British Museum.) But it is the 
portrait beads in terra-cotta and bronze which show the art 
of ancient Ife at its best Even the Benin heads cannot 
compare with them. 

It is only rec«itly that these most beautiful of all African 
sculptures have been known in Europe. Leo Frobenius 
brought back a number of terra-cotta heads about fiurty 
years ago, There were comparatively few bronze heads 
known even in Ife until early in 193S, when seven splendid 
examples covered with green patina were unearthed 
during the digging of foundations for a house, and four 
more at another site. Some of these (PI, 7, No. 13) have tiny 
holes symmetrically arranged round the lower half of the 
face; it is not known whether these were formerly filled 
with paint to represent tribal marks, or used for fixing hair 
for a beard, as in the wooden masks of Japan and North¬ 
west America. .Other heads (Pis. 7, No, 14 and 8, No. 15) 
have furrows representing the vertical stripee which are 
still used as tribal marks among the Yorubas. The head on 
PI. Z, No. 15, wears a short crown in the form of a bead- 
band with a high omamort in the centre, and is supposed 
to be the portrait of Olokun, wife of Odua, and mother of 
Obfllbfon I, second Oni of Ife.* 
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The age of the Ife heads has not yet been ascertained, but 
since it is practically certain that the bronze art of Benin 
was deriv^ from Ife, there are some data to work on. 
P. Amaury Talbot has reproduced a series of heads found 
at Benin, two of which are supposed to have been brought 
origioally from Ife.** These, however, are far cruder and 
much less realistic than those recently unearthed at Ife. 
If they represent the type which first came from Ife to Benin 
about 12S0, then It must have taken some time for this 
crude art to develop into the masterpieces which we know, 
so that the bronze art of Ife cannot have reached its zenith 
till the thirteenth century at the earliest. 

Although both in terracotta and bronze the racial 
characteristics of the models are admirably portrayed, the 
works give the impression of being products of ancient 
Greece or Bgypi, rather than of Negro Africa. Frobeoius 
considered a connection with the Mediterranean sphere, 
and Sir Flinders Petrie in his book on ancient Egypt 
remarks that if any of the Ife beads had been excavated in 
the foreign quarter of Memphis, they would have been 
accepted as larger examples of the local type. He adds: 
**The Memphite work cannot have come the Niger, 
it is too close in touch with Persia and India: but the idea, 
and even the workmen, may haVe come from Egypt to 
West Africa. The work of the fifth century a.c. may be the 
source; but nothing so late as the Roman age. Here there 
is, then, an iodicahon of date for the early civilization. 
Was it an outlier of the Ethiopian Kingdom, like some 
other sites?*’ I wish to point out one striking peculiarity 
of some, if not all, bronze heads from Ife: on the back of 
the bead there is a fairly large circular hole. This hole is 
not a necessary technical device associated with the cirt- 
perdue technique. Now, exactly the same type of hole occurs 
on the back of ancient Grci and South-Italiaa-Greek 
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statuettes and hiunao portrait beads; but there the hole 
has a distinct technical function, in that it is designed to 
ensure the drying of the inner surface of the hollow clay 
sculptures and also to prevent cracks during the hiing. 
The conclusion is that, if the ongiiml models of the Ife 
bronzes were Greek pottery sculptures, the hole was simply 



F». 24. Wooden PUJow CNeck*TC8t). H. 6.6 In. 
Makalaaga. MashontiUed. 

British Museum. 


copied in bronze, aldiou^ teclmically, there was no need 
for it in met^work. 

Another ioterestixxg detail whidi may throw some light 
on the or^ of the ancient civilization of Ife ia the clasp 
in the centre of the crown of the piece illustrated on PL ^ 
No. 15. !tis veiy similar to the phallic forebead-omamest 
worn by the ruler and the warriors of the ancient Kafficho 
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empire ia Kaffa, Abyssiaia, which was subdued by the 
Ajnhars only Httle more than half a century 
Meanwhile, the Yonibas have a tradition that they came 
from the east, from Upper Egypt, and it hae been suggested 
that they were ori^nally not Negroes at aU, but became 
intermingled with the Negroes later.*^ 

On the other haod» objects of ancient Egyptian origin 
have been found all over Africa. The curved ceremonial 
knives of the modern Azande in the borderlands of the 
Sudan and the Northern Congo are derived from the 
ancient Egyptian sickle. Head-rests, musical instruments 
and even certain customs and beliefs, show the signs of 
Egyptian influence. "It is not plausible," says Willed D. 
Hambly, "that a civilization like that of Egypt existed as a 
self-contained unit. Egyptian caravans penetrated far Into 
the Sudan; Egyptian ships sailed to tlU land of Punt, a 
region generally identified with the Somali coast." 

In an interesting paper on the king-god Shango and his 
temple at Ibadan, in Southern Nigeria, Mrs. Eva L. R. 
Meyerowitz has shown recently that Shango was probably 
derived from Amun and the meteorite gods of ^pt and 
Nubia. The god Amun "was brought into Yoruba and 
Nupe by refiigee tribes from Nubia, now generally called 
Blemy-Zaghawa. The bulk of these tribes was forced to 
leave Nubia after AJt. 629, when a Sassanid Persian army 
in occupation of Egypt was beaten, and, retreating into 
Nubia, exerted such a pressure on the many trib^ and 
peoples there that the great Risra migration set in to the 
various parts of the western Sudan," Mrs. Meyerowitz 
then sets out id full detail that the two deidea, Amun and 
Shango, have essentially the same functions and symbols, 
and that their sacred animal is the ram. 1 have already 
mentioned that in Ife there exists an almost life-size ram*s 
head in granite (1 am indebted to Mr. R. L. V. Wilkes, 
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District Officer, for this information). Ram*s heads are 
also among the astonishing bronzes excavated at Igbo, 
Awka Division, Southern Nigeria, about seven or ei^t 
years ago, which have been published by Mr. ). O. Field, 
Assistant District Officer, in Mm (London), No. 1, 1940. 
These objects, including beautiful bowls and a magnfficent 
um, or brazer, a human head and various pieces of obscure 
character and purpose, are overload^ with filigree 
ornaments. They are covered with a rich green patina, and 
their style has no parallel in Africa. Although the human 
head has unmistakable African features, the decorative 
forms can onlybecompared with Indian metalwork. Nothing 
is known so far about the origin antiquity of these 
finds, which represent another Edition to the various un« 
solved problems of African arcbsology. 

Further detailed research is necessary, and especially in 
order to prove that all the various elements pointii^ 
towards Egyptian origin have actually been derived from 
that source. Meanwhile, all that we know about the 
chronology of Ife and Benin bronzes suggests a much more 
recent date for the highest development of Ife portraiture 
in bronze. It may be that Egyptian infiuence came through 
terra*ootta rather than through bronze. More excavations 
tn Nigeria might throw new light on this interesting 
problem.** 

There are other examples of ancient African art in 
harder and more durable materials than wood. In some 
parts stone carvings have been found which are of typically 
African forms, and thus entirely different from Ife sculpture. 
There are stone heads in the Northern Congo in the region 
of the river Uele, and in 1934 no fewer than seven hundred 
and sixty*five figures and heads were discovered in a clear¬ 
ing among oil palms, one and a half miles from Esie, in 
Ilorin province, Nigeria.** Some of these are reproduced 
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on PI. 9, No. 17. They show a great variety of types, 
physiogDomies and tri^ marks. A number of the tribd 
marks are still in use to-day. Id the majority of these 
carviogs the features are sufiiciently iodividualUed for 
them to be considered as portraits; their naturalism, how* 
ever, is oalve and typically African. It is primitive art at iu 
best. 
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ASIA 

1. PREHISTORY (JAVA, CHI^A, JAPAN) 

The vast contloeat, stretchiag from tlie Bosporus to the 
Far EAst and from Novaya Zemlya to Singapore^ and the 
itmomerable islands and archipelagoes of Asia represent, 
from the anthropological point of view, a whole world of 
the greatest variety of races, peoples and cultures, from the 
most primitive to the highest forms. As io Europe, how¬ 
ever, the beginiutigs of art ^pear only at a relatively late 
stage. 

The scanty but important relics of Piihecanthropus 
erectus, the “ ape-man ” of Java, so far the most primitive 
type established by human paleontology—perhaps still 
a pre-human form—seem to support the old theory that 
'' the cradle of mankmd ” is Asia. But no artefacts have . 
been found in association with the few fragments of 
Pithecanihropus\ obviously this very early race had not yet 
developed any material culture. Io terms of geological 
stratigraphy, Piihecanthropus belong to the mid-dUuvjal 
period. Other fossil remains found in Java are the Ngandon$ 
sbills and the Wadjak skulls; both are more developed 
types than Pithecanthropus, and the Wadjak race has been 
regarded by Dr. Eugen Dubois (the discoverer of both, the 
first pithecanthropus finds and the Wadjak skulb) as the 
prototype of the modem Australian aborigines. 

in China the fossil bones of about for^ individuals of 
another primitive human race, Sinanthropus pekinensis, 

' have been unearthed in the Ikaestone caves at Chou Ken 
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Ties, near Peiping, and (lie archsological importance of 
these hode lies in their association with artefacts—namely, 
stone implements made from various rock materials, 
especially quartzite and greenstone.** In an upper cave 
at the same locality the skeletal lemains of seven individuals 
belonging to a diifereot, more highly developed race have 
been discovered, and these are supposed to be more recent, 
viz., of the late palaeolithic period, whereas Sinanthropus 
might have been contemporaneous with, or at least cot 
very much younger than, Pithecanthropus. However, none 
of these very early races can be credited with even the 
slightest attempt at drawing or carving. Still, the workman¬ 
ship of the stone implements found with Sinanthropus is not 
bad; we may compare them with certain primitive types 
produced by Australian aborigines, and, as tools are a 
sine qua non of any art. it stands to reason that whoever 
made those stone implements was at least a potential 
artist—that is to sty, if he had the talent. So far, however, 
no graphic or plastic ort belonging to the Old Stoce Age 
has bm found in China. The paleolithic period, as we 
have seen, is represented by stone implements only, From 
the neolithic period there is an abundance of pottery, 
frequently decorated with geometric designs in brown or 
black paint, especially from Kansu Province (North-west 
Cbica). There are beautifbl types, gracefully shaped and 
ornamented, but the style has nothing to do with the 
typically Chinese forms as we know them from the Hsia 
dynasty (about 2205 ft. B.c.) and the Shang dynasty 
(1766 B.C.) onwards, but is rather reminiscent of neolithic 
wares of south-eastern Europe and the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean. In the province of Honan, hov/ever, Urge numbers 
of a three-legged type of pottery urn, belonging to the 
so-called Period II, Yang Chao ware, have been found, 
and this form is evidently the prototype of one of the 
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classics! sacrificial bronze vessels of the historical periods— 
naioely^ a tripod, called ting. It is so typical that the Chinese 
character for it has been incorporate in the list of the 214 
radicals — i.e., the composing elements of the Chinese 
script. Here, then, we have a linir between prehistoric and 
historic forms, it is impossible here to give a summary of 
all the archsological work done in China in recent years 
with regard to lamr prehistoric periods and the early 
dyoasdc epochs. So far excavations have been carried out 
only sporadically, and in some cases even accidentally, 
as during road or railway constnictioas. More systematic 
excavations have been conducted in North China and 
Manchuria by the eminent Swedish geologist, Mr. J. G. 
AnderssOD. Of special internt to the student of primitive 
art arc the finds made by P. Teilhard de Chardin and P. 
Licent in the Ordo country, in the North-west The Ordos 
bronzes, which are now wcU represented in the principal 
museums of Europe and the United States, are related to 
Scythian art, and are probably a local variety of it More 
di^overies of neolithic sites would be welcome, and maybe 
one day even palaeolithic art may come to light. Fresh 
discoveries in China may be expected at aiQ^ time, and 
these may differ widely in the various provinces, for there 
can be no question of a single Chinese race, and it seems 
likely that the various ethnic stocks had their own separate 
cultures, just as, in more recent times, we can distinguish 
between regional art styles and local special techniques 
within the vast area of China- 
In Japan no .conclusive evidence of palsolichic man has 
come to light The oldest pr^toric finds indicate a New 
Stone Age which may have persisted longer than in other 
areas. It has left a great variety of vases, urns and crude 
figurines in pott^. The latter are almost entirely female, 
with the sex characteristics strongly accentuate They are. 
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very primitive, and cruder than the palsolithic statuettes 
in Europe, but they show a strikiog resemblance to the 
clay idols of the New Stone Age in South-east Europe aud 
the eastern Mediterranean.** 

2. PREHISTORIC ART 
IN SIBERIA AND CENTRAL ASIA 

One would have thought that in Siberia, where bodiee of 
mammoths have been found in an almost perfect state of 
preservation, there must be ample evidence of palseolithk 
cultures. However, while an Upper PalsoUthic culture in 
Siberia had been established for a long time, no work of 
art which could with certainty be ascribed to the Old Stone 
Age had been discovered until recently. Primitive Ash idols 
carved in slate or sandstone belong to the New Stone Age. 
Rock pictures are comparabvely common, but arcbssolo- 
gists used to be sceptical with regard to their great aatiqu ity, 
and were inclined to believe that not one rock picture could 
be dated back with any certainty even to the neolithic, let 
alone the paleolithic period. As in other areas, rock art in 
Siberia consists partly of engravings or pecked drawings 
and partly of paintings. One rock drawing, discovered near 
Abansk. in the Minusinsk district, shows hunters with bows 
and arrows, and two naked men, one with a spear. In them¬ 
selves these details might suggest a very early date, as 
there is every reason to assume that as back as the 
Bronze Age ail the peoples of Siberia habitually wore thick 
gowns; and yet even in this case pretustorians were not 
sure whether the picture is even neolithic, because no 
accompanying stone implements have been found which 
could serve as a chronological guide. Other pictures 
de&oicely belong to a much later period-^roughly speaking, 
the first millennium a.d.— and some are of Tbrkisb, 
Kirghiz, aod Sasanlan origin, and have been identified on 
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account of their style, and in some cases from iosenpdoos. 
Now, in recent years more finds have been made by 
Russian archsologists, with the result that there is no 
longer any doubt that palsolithic art existed in the Asiadc 
countries of the Soviet Union, notably in Siberia, For 
example, feoiale statuettes like those of the Aurignacian 
period of Europe, some of tvhich had been excavated at 
Ko&tienki and other sites in the Russian plains previously, 
have since been found at Maltd, near i^utsk.*‘ Quite 
recently news has come through of further discoveries in 
two widely distant areas—vii, first, in Yakutsk in East* 
em Siberia, and, secondly, in Uzbekistan (north of 
Afghanistan).*’ 

(1) Yakutsk. ExpeditioDs under Professor Okladnikov 
have investigated about eighty prehistoric sites and groups 
of rock pictures in the middle and upper Lena valley. 
Numerous works of primitive art were discovered, and the 
members of the expe^tions are satisfied that these belong 
not only to ibt Bronze and Iron Ag^ (which, as we have 
seen, is nothing new), but partly to the neolithic and even 
the palsoUthic periods. If the latter date is correct, it must 
be iit Upper Palaolithic, as far as rock art is concerned. 
Miss Ta^ana Passek, secretary of the Institute of History 
of Material Culturo of the Academy of Sciences in Moscow, 
describes the cliffs near the village of Shishkino, on the 
Lena River, as a *'museum of primitive art**: ^‘Majestic 
cliffs rise from the river shore in three tiers. In many places, 
over a stretch of a kilometer and a half the cliffs an com' 
pletoly covered widi drawings.’’ Miss Passek thinks the 
most interesting piece is a life-size drawing of a wild horse 
in red paint, resembling dmifar drawings in palsolithic 
caves in western Europe. Another site of rock art is the 
Suniktaakh'Khaya cliff on the River Markba, a northern 
tributary of the River Vilyui, which, in its turn, is a 
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tributary of the Lena. This locality i$ situated becwe» 
110* and 120* B. long., aod in about 65* N. lat. Here, too, 
the cliff is covered »ifh drawings. They represent “witch 



docton, reindeer, cupola>like structures and various sycn- 
j bols*’, and (here are some of the already mentioned in* 
> scriptioDs in ancient Turkish. 
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(2) Uibtkistan. These rock drawings are on the UmesCone 
cliSsofZaraut'Saya Gorge, and were discovered accideat- 
ally by a local hunter. They are said to represent hunting 
scenes, the hunters carrying bows and arrows. The principal 
animal is the aurochs. Professor Mikhail Voyevodsky of the 
University of Moscow explains that this is the first primi¬ 
tive “art gallwy” of its kind to be found in Central Asia, 
and he is of the opinion that the pictures belong to several 
periods, beginning with the Mesolfthic. There are Arabic 
inscriptions under some pictures, and these inscriptions 
belong to the elevenrii to thirteenth century a-D. According 
to Profewor Voyevodsky, they do not indicate the date of 
the rock pictures, but only prove that the pictures had been 
discovered earlier by the authors of the inscriptions. It is 
understood that bones of a youth of ’the Neanderthal race 
have been found in a cave in the mountains of Uzbekistan, 
also that there axe other caves in Zaraut-Saya Gorge which 
so far have not been Investigated. 

As this is only a prelimioary report, a full appreciation 
and arcbsolo^cal classification of all those finds in Eastern 
Siberia and, on the other hand, Uzbekistan will be possible 
for us only when the forthcoming scientific publication, 
with adequate illustrations, is available. An example of the 
rock drawings in the Lena region is reproduced in Fig. 25, 
but this should be regarded as only a rou^ sketch which 
is probably not quite accurate. Still, it is obvious that th|s 
is not palaeolithic or even neolithic art; these drawings 
apparently belong to the Bronze Age. However incomplete 
the section illustrated hoe may be, at least one typically 
primitive feature is quite distinct—viz,, “X-ray” vision; 
that is to say, the representation of inner parts of a body, 
as it has been described in Chapter lI.'Hus is one of 
several characteristics which ancient Siberian art has in 
common with North-west American art and other 
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Americas art styles, and tliese parallels have been specially 
studied by Professor Carl Hentze of Antwerp. 

The Bronze Age in Siberia is largely associated with 
Scythian art* which flourished early in the first millennium 
n.c., and covered the immense area from Hungary, 
through Southern Russia and Persia, to Northern China.^ 
Scythian art has survived in a large number of ornaments 
and utilitarian objects of bronze and of gold, consisting of 
decorative trimmings, of garments and harnesses, horse- 
bits, axe blades, club heads, short swords; animal and 
human figures, often connected with technical adjustments, 
such as tubes, the function of which is still obscirre. As 
the chief objects represented are animals, both real and 
fabulous, this style is usually called “animal style", which 
is not a good terin, because it would fit certain other art 
styles as well; besides, it does not really characterize the 
style, but only the principal motif of this type of art. 

Scythian style may be described as a con^ination 
of primitive vision and technical perfection—a strange 
mixture of decorative stylization with naturalism. In 
almost every instance the artists show an admirable 
observation of nature, but they adapted the designs with 
perfect freedom to the shape of the decorative field. Farts 
of the animal are distorted and disconnected to serve as 
decorative details in the angles. The result is that in many 
of the pieces, which are cast in the cirt-perdu^ process and 
almost always in open work, the anirn^, or group of 
several animals, is not at first sight recognizable. Similar 
decorative principles are typical of North-west American 
art, and they also occur In the decoration of early Chinese 
bronzes. These sinularities do not necessarily indicate any 
historical connections, and as ^ as the earliest known 
Chinese bronzes of the Shang dynasty are concerned, any 
affinity with Scythian art is ruled out by other stylistic 
I e (se?) 
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peculiarities, chronological reasons and entirely diSereoi 
types of objects. However, many bronzes of a later period, 
that of the Han dynasties (20d b.c.-a.d, 220), have so many 
features la common with Scythian art that in my opinion 
a direct connection must be responsible for them, although 
even this has been called in question. 

3. PRIMITIVE FEATURES 
IN CLASSICAL CHINESE ART 

We have already mentioned that the decoration of early 
Chinese bronze vessels—those of the Sbacg. Yin, Chou 
and Ts‘in dynasties, roughly speaking from the second 
millennium to the middle of the third century b.c.— reveals 
certain primitivecharacteristics. Parallels are not confined to 
Siberian and North-west American art, but also occur in 
the omamutation of the marble veaseb excavated on the 
of the River Ulua in Honduras, and ascribed to the 
second great period of Mayan civilization (eleventh to 
twelfth century A.D.) (PI. 30, No. 53). In all these areas 
decorative designs are composed of cocveotiocalizied 
animal patterns, and an animal may be represented by two 
symmetrical profiles, while the various parts of the body 
are disconnected and arbitrarily arrauged to fit into a 
decorative field. This primitive device can be identified on 
many, but not all, early Chinese bronze vessels. It is not at 
first sight recognizable, but often has to be disentangled 
from a complicated intertwining of curved ornaments, 
scroll-work, etc.; in other worfs, jt will be realized only by 
analytical study, and thus does not affect the ssthetic 
quality of the vessel. Actually, these ancient Chinese 
bronze vessels are of supreme quality, ranking among the 
greatest art treasures in the world. Workmanship, shape 
and arrangement of decorative patterns are perfect. In 
striking contrast with them is the real primitiveness of 
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oaturalistic representations. Pictograpbs of the Shaog 
peh^ are illustrated io Fig. 6. showing the preliminary 
stages of some Chinese characters. It will be seen that some 
of those early characters are real pictograpbs. representing 
a whole animal, while others are symbols, showing one 
characteristic detail only, as, for example, the horns of a 
bull or a ram. There are no plastic representatloDs of human 
figures, except on two or three famous ritual bronze vessels 
of a type called kuang, where a human figure is represented 
to the jaws of a monster, obviously a mythical scene. Ti 
would lead us too far from our subject to discuss at length 
tlie significance of those straoge piecee aud their parallels 
ia ancient American art; suffice it to say that they probably 
belong to lunar mythology. The important point for us here 
& that those human figures are definitely of a primitive type. 
This is also the case with another Chinese bronze figure, 
illustrated on PI. 10, No. 19. It is a statuette of a man, 
carrying a tray, 15 centimetres high, covered with greeu 
patina. The bead shows an uoinistakable resemblance to 
those of the human figuree on the kuangs, but these are 
ascribed to the Chou dynasty, whereas the statuette here 
illustrated is supposed to be a worh of a later period, the 
Ts'in dynasty (255-206 B.c.). It has, incidentally, a certain 
similarity to Aztec stone sculptures, but this is accident^. 
In any case, the piece Is a good example of the marked 
primitiveness of the rare human figures in early Chinese 
art. even at historical periods. More highly developed 
representations of human figures and horses, animated 
scenes carved in low reliefs on stone, appear only during 
the period between about 100 b.c. and a.d. 200—^at is to 
say, the Han epoch. 'It may be mentioned that religious 
sculptures^i.e., sculptures in the round—did not exist 
In China before the introduction of Buddhism in the first 
century a.d., and that as late as the third century a.d. 
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Baddha statues were obtained from India and other 
Baddhist countries. 

4. PREHISTORIC ART IN INDIA 
In India prehistoric archeology has been making steady 
progress since 1363, when the first prehistoric stone artefact 
was found in the neighbourhood of Madras by Robert 
Bruce Foote- The first archaic rock painting was dis¬ 
covered near Mirzapur by Archibald Carileyle and J. 
Cockbum in 1880, and described by Cockbum in the 
Journal of the Asiatic SocUly of Bengal in 1883- It repre¬ 
sents a rhinoceros attacked by six men, some of whom are 
wearing feather head-dresses. 

Since then many more rock pictures have been found. 
The most important are those discovered by Anderson near 
Singhanpur in Raigarh district. These are paintii^ in 
burgundy red, mauve and pale yellow, of various figures, 
including men, birds and a pig, together with geometric 
designs of uncertain significance. The details of primitive 
implements and garments, etc., depicted in some of the 
wall paintings in Central India bear a close resemblance to 
similar objects in stone sculptures of comparatively recent 
date. But this does not necessarily mean that the paintings 
belong to the same period as the sculptures. Throughout 
the Asiatic continent we find tools, weapons and clothes 
which have survived unchanged since time immemorial. 
On the other hand, althoQgh some of the earliest rock 
paintings (at Adam Garh) are stroi^y reminiscent of fire 
Upper Paheolithic wall pictures of Spain, this cannot be 
taken as a proof that they are of equal antiqui'Q^. The fact 
is that the chronological classification of the Indian rock 
paintir^ is still an unsolved problem. The different types 
of figures and objects, and fire tact that in some casea 
paintings have been superimposed on older paintings or 
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pecked drawings, suggest that the works belong lo various 
periods; but (here is an amazing difference of opinion 
about the probable age of the earliest.** Some archsologists 
place them in the Upper PalaoUtbic period, while others 
suggest a date as late as the first milleonium B.c. 

The latter theory, however, is difficult to maintain beside 
the well-established chronology of Mohenjo-Daro and 
Harappa, which reaches back to the fourth m!l!eDnium b.c. 
Even, this Indus civilization is not a pure Stone Age culture, 
but chalcolithic—that is, distinguished by the use of both 
stone and copper. Some eighty miles north of Mohenjo- 
Daro prehistoric sites were recently discovered which 
appear to belong to the Old (or at least the Middle) Stone 
^e, and are therefore thousands of years older than 
Mohenjo-Daro.” It is true that they are a Jong way from 
the nearest rock pictures, and the creators of these pictures 
may have been of totally different races. But the mere 
existence of these early sites in the north-west adds weight 
to any evidence of Stone Age culture in other parts of India. 

The excavations at Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa in the 
Indus valley, under Sir John Marshall and Dr. Ernest 
Mdckay,’^ have enormously enriched our knowledge of the 
prehistory and, implicitly, the earliest art of India. For a 
full appreciation of the importance of the archsological 
discoveries in the Indus valley we must remember that until 
recently ancient Indian dated history began only with the 
sixth century b.c., and the earliest known Indian sculpture 
and architecture with the Maurya dynasty (from 321 B.c. 
onwards), especially the reign of Aloka (274-237 b.c.). The 
art of the A^ka period, however, represents a high develop* 
ment, and nothing was known about its earlier stages, let 
alone primitive beginnings. Now we have learned that as 
early as the third, and probably even the fourth miUenniuin 
B.c., a civilitatioo of amazin^y high development flourished 
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10 the Indus valley—that is to say, many centuries before 
the arrival of the invaden from the aorth who, on account 
of theif language, are known as “Aryans”. The people of 
Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa belonged to a different race, 
or rather represeoied a racial mixture, because the anthro> 
pological examination of excavated skulls revealed the 
presence of two main races, described as the “Proto- 
Australoid” and the "MeditfifraneaA'—both rather in- 
dehnice tenns. In addition, one skull with MongoUan 
features and one ascribed to the so-called Alpine race have 
been unearthed, but such sporadic finds naturally cannot 
furnish any conclusive evidence. Dr. Mackay explains that 
the majority of skulls agree ro many ways with those 
found by him at Kish, and by Sir Leonard Woolley at A1 
*Ubaid in Mesopotamia, and here it may be mentioned that 
according to one theory the ancient population of Meso¬ 
potamia included three diferent racial stocks—namely, 
the “Proto-Elamites”, the Sumeriajis and the (Semitic) 
Akkadians, of which the latter two were not autochthonous, 
but immigrants. As a working hypothesis it has been 
su^ested that perhaps the Proto-Blamites, the people of 
the Indus civilization, and possibly also the Sumerians, 
were the descendants of a common ancestry (Mackay, The 
htdus CUilizatwn, p. 12). The date of the youngest stratum 
at Moheojo-Daro has been established by the fact that 
seals from Mohenjo-Daro have been found in both 
Babylonia and Elam, and there is also other archeological 
evidence of cultural contact between the two areas. The 
Proto-AuaCraloid element in the Indus valley suggests a 
relation to the ancestors of the modem Dravidians, the 
Proto-Dravidiaos, and thus it was probably a dark-skinned 
population which mi^t be credited with the construction 
of the brick-built cities, with their baths, tanks and well- 
planned drainage systems, fine pottery, jewellery, most 
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taterestiDg types of sculpture, and— last but not least—the 
invention of a script which has sot yet been deciphered. 
Compared with these highly cultured people, the Aryan 
invaders of a much later period may well be regarded as 
barbarians. 

For the study of primitive art, the plastic art of Moheojo- 
Daro and Harappa is of the greatest importance. Three 
principal materials were used: clay, steatite and copper. 
The cire-perdue process was employed for the copper statu¬ 
ettes. At least three diferent styles may be distinguished- 
vis;., a very primitive naturalistic style, represented by clay 
figures; a more highly developed naturalistic style of great 
assthetic quality, represented by human statuettes cast in 
copper and by animal figures of both copper and steatite; 
and, thirdly, highly stylized or even conventionalized 
naturalistic art—namely, stone statues of men and, on the 
other hand, the so<alled seal-amulets carved in steatite, 
showing reliefs of animals, monsters, trees, accompanied 
by the already mentioned characters, or pictographs, like¬ 
wise in relief. These mysterious signs, or characters, are 
apparently not related to any known alphabet or picto- 
graphic or symbolic script. 

The fascinatiog theory of G. de K6v^y that many of the Lidos signs 
were identicaJ with the hieroglyphs of Easter lilud in ^r-away 
easternmost Polynesia has been called in question by Alfred M^traua. 
and the opinions of anthropologists ara divided.** I myself am unable 
to recognise more than a very alight umilahty of a few signs on either 
side, which Is probably accid^taJ. Oibcr>vi8e the appearance of the 
two scripts Is, in my opinion, totally djfforeni. For the rest, the 
chronological distance between the high civilisation of the Indus 
valley and the primitive culture of the Polyrtesians of Easter Island is, 
rou^dy speaking, four thousand years, let alone that the types and 
an styles Jo both aiass are also entirely dilTerent. If the mystery of the 
Indus script should ever be solved, it will be by systematic com¬ 
parison with the andent characters of India, Mesopotamia, and ad¬ 
jacent areas. So far the only resemblaoce (not Identity) ofa Ibw Indus 
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Signs, or sjTDbols, seems lo irte io e:tj8t wiib some miot-^neris on 
Baclriao coins—for example, those of Demetrius I (about 190 b.c> 
&o6 of Keaisbke (Kaoerkes) (eod of the first ceatury a.d.)— but this '' 
maiy be a coinddeoce, and ia any case would not help us to solve the 
problem. I bave mentioned Hivesy's theory because, if it were borot 
out by the facts, it would show tbat two totally diff^ot types of 
primitive art devdoped in spite of cultural relations. Actually, the 
primitive clay idols of Moberuo*Daro may ratber be compared with 
cartaJa figurines of aodent Mexico, but bere, too, the similarity is 
superfidal, obviously being due to tbe same material and tedinique. 
Generally spesiking, comparisons of thi$ kind are useless. 

Much more important is the relhtioD between the art 
of the Indus valley and the historical periods of Hindu art. 

It is true that there is stUI a wide gap of two miUeocla or 
more between tbe Indus civilization and the Maurya 
empire, and yet it would appear that tbe plastic art of the 
Indus valley may be regarded as the prelunlnary stage of 
Hindu religious art. A large number of small figures of 
bulls, of stone or bronze, shows that the people of Moheojo- 
Daro must have been very interested in these animals, and 
possibly treated them with the same respect as we find in • 
Brahmanism, where the bull U the sacred animal, or 
“vehicle”, of Shiva. Then there are bronze, or copper, 
figurines, especially that of a dancing-girl, quite distinctly 
foreshadowing certain well-known types of mediaeval 
Indian sculpture. The most primitive clay figures, evidently 
belonging to an early stratum, represent a woman wearing 
a large head-dress and a snperabundance of jewellery, i 
This Qrpe has been tentatively interpreted as a goddess of 
motherhood and fertility, but as deities of this character 
are found almost everywhere in agricultural civilizations 
it is not necessarily prototype of tbe Hindu goddess 
Parvati-Durga-Kal4 or of ^ earth-goddess Bhumi. 
Still, the ornaments and tbe head-dress of those crude 
figures definitely appear, naturally in more finely elaborate 
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forms, on stooo and bronze statues of deices, both Brah- 
manic and Buddhist, in later centuries. 

These brief observations may suffice to show the great 
importance of the plashc art of the Indus civBizahon, not 
only for the history of Indian an, but also for the study of 
primitive art generally. Needless to say that the actual 
development of Indian art from the third milleoninm b.c. 
to the Maurya period can be cleared up only by further 
systematic archsological research in other parts of the 
country. 

5. PRIMITIVE ART IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
1ft the vast area which is usually known under the som^ 
what vague name **Middle East”, the arts of the ancient 
high civilizations can be traced back to their early stages, 
which in many places may be classified as * 'primitive”. The 
foUosving brief observations are confined to three selected 
art provinces—viz., Syria, Mesopotamia and Luristao. 

(1) From Syria we have to mention a primitive type of 
sculpture excavated at Tell Brak by M. E. L. Mallowan in 
1938. At this site three strata have been established, cover- 
ing the very long period from 3100 9.C., or even earlier, 
down to 1500 a.c. Contacts with Mesopotamia have also 
been discovered. Of particular interest for the art student is 
a number of strange, long-necked human heads of ala¬ 
baster, found in one of the older strata.’* They are very 
primitive, with long, straight noses, protruding eyebrows 
meeting in the centre, and large, almond-shaped eyes with 
small holes to represent the pupils. The technique em¬ 
ployed by the carvers seems to suggest clay sculpture as the 
prdiminary stage of this style. In contrast with those stiff 
and expressionless human heads, there are small stone 
carvings of animals, distinguished by a naive but animated 
naturalism, 
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A different type of primitive art has come to light at Tell 
Halaf, excavated by Dr. Max Baion voo Oppeoheim in 
1911-1913 and 1929.’* Shrines, relief and huge figures of 
deities, or demons, of Tell Halaf have no relation to any 
ocher style in adjacent or more remote areas, while the 
iconography of the relief links up .with Assyria (GiJgamesh 
scenes). These relics are of considerable aodquity (3400^ 
2600 B.a, according to Professor Herzfeld). As Tell Halaf 
was associated with a kingdom called Subartu in Babylonian 
records, tho culture of Tell Kalaf has been nam^ Sub- 
araan. The stone figures, some of which arc of very large 
dimeosions, are certainly interestiDg as unit^ue examples of 
a queer, primitive way of expressing the demonic nature of 
an imaginary supernatural world; but from our resthetie 
point of view they are anything but attractive. Painted 
clay figurines have also been found at Tell Hal^, and 
these are still more primitive than tiie larger sculptures. 
They have small heads with hardly recogni 2 able human 
features, and diiek, cylindrical limbs. The character of 
theee crude clay figures is neolithic. On the other hand, 
beautiful pottery bowls of graceful shapes end with 
tasteful painted decoration have been excavated at the 
same site. 

(2) In Mesopotamia the ancient culture of Ur, popular 
through H. R. Hall's and Sir Leonard Woolley’s excava¬ 
tions, and now beautifully represented at the University of 
Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia, the British Museum, 
and—last but not least—the Museum at Bagdad, had 
reached a high stage of technical and artistic development 
already at the time of the first dynasty (end of the fourth 
millennium B.c.). 

As a whole, then, the Sumerian art of Ur cannot be 
classified as “primitive”— i.e., of undeveloped vision, 
design or technique. However, if wo remember that primi- 
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tiveness has also a chrooological significance and that, for 
example, the earliest known art^the cave-paintings of the 
Upper Palaolithlc of Europe—is of the highest aesthetic 
quality, we may describe some of the plastic works of the 
ancient Sumerians as primitive in this appreciative sense of 
the terrn^^ Indeed, some of the small figures of lions, bulls 
and other animals, carved in carneUan, greenstone and 
other types of stone, are distinguished by a remarkable 
truth to nature remloisceat of the finest naturalistic wall* 
paintings la the caves of Southern France, although boUi 
the media and the dimeosions are totally diferent. 

(3) Luristan, a province in Western Iran, began to 
attract archeologists only some twenty yean ago, when a 
large number of heavily patinated bronze objects had been 
accidentally dug up by peasants, and eventually found their 
way into European and American museums and private 
collections. The prehistoric inhabitants of Luristan must 
have been principally horse-breeders, as a large proportion 
of the finds consists of horse-bits, harness, etc. In addi- 
^OD, there are axe blades, dub heads, short swords, bowls 
and jars, all of bronze. Especially the decorations of bors^ 
bits and harness show a characteristic style distinguished 
by the predominance of stylized animal forms, open work 
and rigid symmetry. All this clearly indicates a relation to 
Scythian art—In fact, Luristan may be regarded as the 
country of the souibernmost extension of Scythian culture. 
However, the art style of Luristan is not purely Scythian, 
but has also distinct Assyrian, Babylonian and ancirai 
Persian features amalgamated with the northern animal 
style. This is not surprising, as all those ancient cultural 
centres are in close proximity. Luristan art has been studied 
by A. Godard, R. W. Hutchinson, M. I. Rostovtsev and 
oXhtt archsologlsts, and a valuable analysis of the style 
has been contributed by G. D. Hornblower.’* Mr. Horn- 
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blower has made a special study of one particular repre- 
sentatioo, which occurs in various forms in the Luristaa 
broozes^viz., a group composed of a central human figure 
surrounded by two symmetrical and hi^y stylized 
animals in upright position, explained as a Gilgamesb 
hero subduing two lions. It is the human figure in the 
centre which is often of a striking primitlveness, its crude, 
rudimentary naturalism contfa& ting with the perfect 
harmony of the framework of rigidly stylired animal 
forms. 


6. RBCENTPRIMITiVB ARTIN ASIA 
In modern Asia primitive tribes still survive in four 
principal areas: in certain pans of India, in Further India, 
in Indonesia and in North Asia. 

(1) Most of the primitive tribes of India have long been 
infiltrated by Hindu civilization, and offer little material 
for the studrat of primitive art, but in some districts there 
are still examples of genuine primitive art, as for instance in 
Orissa. One remarkable example of real primitiveness 
exists among the welUksown pastoral tribe of the Todas 
in the Nllgifi tulb, south of Mysore. Their culture has been 
admirably studied by W. H. R. Rivers. The religion is a 
cattle-cult, which is reflected in the plastic art of the people. 
The tribe is now very small, and is bound to die out in the 
future; but, fortunately, their material culture has been 
preserved, to some extent, through arcbsological research. ' 
Excavadons of tombs in the Toda district have brought to 
ji^t clay vessels and.hum3n and animal f^uies which are 
obviously the work of the ancestors of the modem Todas. 
Figures ^cattle, wh»^ probably bad some ritual function, < 
are piedomioaot (PL 10, No. 20). 

There is also hi India a great deal of peasant art or 
*‘d«ivative pr/mitive art”.’’ We must remember that a 
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large number of more or less primitive autoclithonous 
tribes have been absorbed by, or incorporated in, the Hindu 
caste system. They live on as low-ranking local castes, often 
as artisans. Correspondingly, local varieties of Brahmanic 
cult and ritual somerimes Loclude survivals of ancient, more 
primidve forms of religion, and this amalgamation may 
be reflected by relipous art. Through the entire system of 
cults and sects which usually goes under the name of 
Hinduism we And pictures, wo^-carvlogs and brass figures 
of village deides. These are either derived from more 
finely elaborated models in the centres of Hindu culture, 
or can be traced back to old local demons. Delightful 
examples of primitive plastic art are the so-called ^'marriage 
toys” made by the hill-tribe of Kutiya ICondhs, chiefiy at 
Belugunta (Oanjam). These figures representing animab, 
riders. carU, etc., reveal a refreshing simple oaturalism, 
and serve as presents to the boy-bridegroom. A collection 
is in the Indian Museum at South Kensington. 

In Ceylon the innumerable devil TpasVg of the Sin¬ 
ghalese deserve special mention. They are carved in wood, 
coated with a white slip, then decorated in bright oil- 
colours and, finally, varnished. Seme of these masks em¬ 
body good or evil spirits, such as the demons of deafness, 
malaria and other diseases, while others represent 
legendary figures. Certain types ace of Indian origin, while 
others may be derived from the autochthonous pre- 
Buddhist heathenism of Ceylon. A third category is 
probably of European ori^n, introduced by the Portuguese 
a few centuries ago. 

(2) We DOW turn to the north-eastern border of India. 
In the hills of Assam, between the upper Brahmaputra 
valley and Upper Burma, we find the head-hunting Naga 
tribes. The Nagas are typically primifive people, but they 
have long passed the stage of mere hunters and are 
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agriculturists. They believe—or, at any rate did so until 
quite recently—that a year cannot be successful unless at 
least one human head has been taken. They have attained 
a remarkable standard in wood^carvisg, both in the round 
and in relief, and human heads are among the principal 
models. Another favourite model is the head of the mithan 



Pic. 26. *SiAh2lese mask from Ceyloo, repreMobna the demon 
Riri*Y2^. Wood, the Uteral p^tea carved sepante and joiited 
with pegs. yelk)w, red, white and black point, and lacquer. | 


—a large breed of cattle which represents the greater part 
of th^ wealth and is actually kept for prestige rather than 
for practical purposes.^ Among the several tribes, the 
Angami Nagas stand supreme in artistic achievement 
The life-size human figures which the Nagas erect over the 
tombs of their relatives—representiDg partly portraits of 
(he deceased and partly mourners—have a parallel in 
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similaf statues which are found among the tribes in the 
iaterior of French lodo-CbiDa. Another parallel, but of 
smaller dimensions, are the ancestor statuettes of Nias, an 
island west of Sumatra. The Nagas are of Indonesian 
origin, and both their ornamental style and their plasdc 
an resemble the work of primitive tribes in the Malayan 
archipelago. However, there exist still more interesting 
culniral parallels, or rather indications of ancient connect 
tioos, between the Naga hills and even the Pacific area, 
more particularly MeUnesia. The late Dr. Henry Balfour, 
of the Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford, has shown that, for 
example, the beautiful breast- or forehead-ornaments of 
Melanesia, consisting of thin discs of turtle-shell carved in 
open work (see Pig. 40), have a more primitive parallel in 
t^ ear-pendants of the Ronyak tribe of Assam. 

(3) Indonesia is a melting-pot of altogether different 
races, from the light-skinned Malays and Javanese, with 
straight hair, to the dark negritos. Accordingly, we had 
a variety of cultures, from really primitive types up to 
highly developed Oriental civilizations. In the sphere of art 
the contrast between the Buddhist sculpture of medieval 
Java, the grotesque Hindu statues and masks of Bali, and 
the entirely different decorative and plastic arts of the 
primitive tribes of Sumatra, Nias, Borneo, the Philippines 
and a large number of other islands reflects the history and 
the widely different arUstlc talents and achievements of all 
those peoples. In Sumatra the pTasdc art of the Bataks, 
consisting of carvings, in wood or hom, as well as brass 
work, cast in the cire^perdue technique, often shows an 
arrangement of human and animal figures squatting on top 
of one another, reminiscent of typical pole-sculptures as we 
find them in North-west America and elsewhere. The 
already mentioned ancestor statuettes of Nias are wocmJ 
carvings, but without any individual features, let alone an 
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attempt at portraiture CPI. 4, No. 21). Sometimes-but not 
always—the roowh is not represented at all. a peculiarity 
which occurs also is other primitive art styles (e.g., 
neolithic figures of the eastern Mediterranean; wooden 
sutueites from Nukuor in Micronesia; the wondjina figures 
in rock paintings in the Kixnberleys, North-west Australia). 
As these typical ancestor figures from Nias are rigidly 
conventionalized, they display, at their best, good aafts- 
manship, but cannot really be classified as works of art. 
In striking contrast with them is an unusual piece from 
Sarawak (PI. 11, No. 22), representing a demon, It is 
called ‘'fiolli Atap*’, and is supposed to provide ma^o 
protection against sickness. This figure is distinguished by 
its naturalism and its rhythmic movement, and it certainly 
reveals imagination. The quality of the stotuette is mani¬ 
fest, although it is a torso, A wooden statue from the 
Philippine Islands (PI. 12) shows a totally different style, 
which can only be described as cubism. This, however, h 
a mdve variety of cubism which probably develop 
spontaneously from the technique. “Cubism’* occurs 
sporadically also in other areas, especially in Western 
Africa, though not quite in the same extreme form. I wish 
to refer, however, to the final paragraph of Chapter II. 
As far as 1 can see, cubism in primitive art is confined to 
wood sculpture. Evidently the structure of certain kinds of 
wood invites working in large, plaiu—rather than curved— 
surfaces. 

For a full appreciation of Indonesian art we ought to 
include the be^tiful architecture, especially that of the 
Bataks of Sumatra, with its gabled houses and almost* 
Gothic roofs, but there is no space for adequate illustra¬ 
tions in this brief survey. 

. The decorative art of IndonesiaW.e., the ornamentation 
of tools, weapons, vessels and containers of any descrip- 
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tion,a]so patterns used to tattooing (for example, in Borneo, 
some of tbe Philippine Islands and the Mentawai Islands) 
•^is distinguished by curved lioes and arrangements as the 
{^edomioaot and most conspicuous patterns. Thus we 
here find a great variety of scrolls, coils and conceothc 



Pm. 2S. Incised ^gure on a Wooden Shield from Borneo. 
Burgundy red paint and set with lead. 

British Museum, No. ?29I. 


circles. They are as ^ical of Indonesia as are angular 
patterns of the ornamental styles of Ica, Pacbacamac dr 
Hahuanaco (ancient Peru). It has been suggested that these 
curved designs were developed from meial*work, especially 
s^l omaineots made of bronze wire, and that therefore 
tbe decorative art of Indonesia might have been influenced 
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by the Bronze Age of South-east Asia, This may be so, yet 
it would cot suffice for a full analysis, because a good maay 
forms, in particular those found aicoog Che Kenyah-Kayan 
tribes of Borneo, are decidedly either floral desigos or 
zoomorpbous. These questions are of importance also 
for the study of Papuan and Melaoeslan decorative art, 
as will be shown in a later chapttf. 

(4) North Asia. Similar conditions in the arcdc and sub¬ 
arctic r^ioRS have produced a similar mode of life and, 
correspondingly, similar primitive cultures in Northern 
Asia as well as North America, so the term “arctic culture” 
has been introduced in anthropology. It means that the 
influence of environment has brought about a specific 
type of material culture, but also a peculiar mental outlook 
of the populabons. We have to take into account also chat 
in both continents the peoples of the c^ttreme north belong 
to the Mongolian race, or at least may be classified as 
Mongoloid. The northern MongoliMS, however, were 
probably not the aborigines of their present territories, but 
immigrated from the south in prehistoric times, driving an 
older population into the easternmost parts of the Asiatic 
continent—namely, the Chukotski and Kamchatka pen¬ 
insulas. These older peoples, called Palaoasiatics, ore the 
Chukchi, the Koryak and the Kamchadal. They are all 
fishermen and hunters, while the tribes of the sub-arctic 
regions also depend on animal husbandry (the reindeer in the 
Old World, and riie related caribou in America; Siberian 
reindeer have been imported into Alaska in recent years, to 
replace large numbers of caribou which had been lost 
through an epidemic). For transport, all the northern 
peoples use sledges drawn by dogs in arctic America, ^d 
by either dogs or reindeer in the Old World. Raw materials 
are: bone, walrus ivory, aaimal akin, sinews, wood and 
I birch bark. In the extreme north wood Is naturally very 
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scarce» mostly drift-wood. TWs Ust shows, implicitly, the 
art materials, There is both graphic and plastic art, The 
Chukchee and, on the other hand, the Osdaks ia the 
central region of the north have wooden idols of a very 
simple type of “pole-sculpture”, The Koryak excel in 



Fm, 29. Part of a Painting in Red and Greeo co a SAcuoao’s Drum. 

From Siberia, probably Ostiak. ; . 

H, P in. Total diameter of drum: c. 27 io. 

British Maseum. 

walrus ivory and bone carvings, gimiiflT to the naturalistic 
figures of the Alaska Eskimos.^ Koryak culture is, indeed, 
closely related to, if not Identical with, that of the weetem 
Eskimos, and their linguistic affinities He on the American, 
and oot on the Asiatic side ot Bering Strait. 


A different type of primitive culture is that of the Gilyak 
and neighbouring tribes in the Amur region, with fish'Skis 
and bircb-bork as principal raw materials, and game, freab 
and dried fish and fi$h*oil as staple foodstuffs.*^ Native 
materials have been replaced by Chinese goods for quite 
a long time, especially cotton goods have been introduced 
from China, and with the cloth came Chinese decorative 
patterns, with the result that the original Gilyak style— 
coils and spirals carved in relief on bark containers, etc.— 
now shows marked Chinese features. The aborigines of 
the Kurile Islands, Hokkaido and the southern part of 



FiO. 30. Reiadeec Group Eofraved on the Sheath of a Daager. 

Bom. Lepiand. 

H. of bone: 0 7 in. L. of group: 4 2 in. 

CoH. Mbs Marion G. Anderaon, Loodon, 

Sakhalin are the Ainu, a palso-asiatic people known for 
their small stature, long beards, the tatCooings on the faces 
of their women (with a pattern resembling a moustache) 
and their religioa centring in a bear-cult, resembling that 
of the Qilyak. It is possible that the Ainus once inhabited 
the whole, or the greater part of, Japanese islands, and 
that they were driven north by the invading Japanese. 
Their artistic talent is quite remarkable. Carved grave- 
posts preserve the primitive Ainu style, but decorative 
pattens carved in low relief on wooden implements and 
especially ornamental desi^ on garments reveal Japanese 
influence, which, of course, is not surprising. 

Thewestemxnost exponent of arctic culture is fo Europe— 
that of the Lapps of northern Scandinavia. Their existence 
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rests enUrely upon the reindeer. They have a peculiar type 
of dagger, with an iron blade and a haft aod sheath of bone. 
These sheaths are always decorated with engravings, in 
which scenes of Lappish life, but especially rdndeer, are 
depicted. Material, technique and models are all very 
similar to Eskimo work (compare Figs. 30 and 41). 
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Oceania i$ ethaographically divided into three principal 
areaa: Polynesia, Melanesia and Micronesia. The Melanea- 
ians are supped to have migrated many thousands 
of years ago from south'eastem Asia. The Polynesians 
arrived at a later date, and probably came from India 
across the Malayan arohlpeUgo. The Mlcronesians are a 
racial mixture in which the Polynesian clement is upper¬ 
most. In various parts of Oceania these three principal 
racial stocks were preceded by earlier, now extinct popuia* 
tioos, and in some islands now inhabited by Melanesians 
there are still surviving non-Melaneeian aborigines, as, for 
example, the Baioing in the interior of the Gazelle peninsula 
of New Britain. New Guinea has so many characteristic 
features, and is itself sub-divided into so many entirely 
different anthropological and ethnographical areas, that 
it ought to be regard^ as a separate ethnological province. 
It is largely inhabited by Papuans, but there is a MeUne«an 
population in the south-east, and certain regions In the 
interior are inhabited by Pygmies. 

The arts of this vast Pacific area are as manifold as its 
races, and the variety of styles is even greater than in Afiica. 
It is impossible in a fhw pages to cover the whole field, and 
we must limit ourselves to a few details iUustrative of the 
styles and techniques of some of the principal regiooa. 

The prehistoric art of Oceania may be the work of the 
ancestors of Che modem natives, or else of older popula¬ 
tions now extinct. It consists largely of rock pictures such 
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as have been discovered ia Melanesia, in New Guinea and 
in various parts of Polynesia as Car east as Easter Island.^^ 
On the north coast of Dutch New Guinea no fewer than 
four st^lisdc groups of rock paintings have been found. The 
latest are fairly modern; the oldest show stencilled hands, 
arms and feet, very similar to those found on the Australian 
continent (Fig. 8). Rock drawings, engravings and paint- 
logs are a universal feature, and do not in themselves indi¬ 
cate any historical connection between the areas in which 
they occur. But it is worth noting diat rock engraving 
which are almost reliefs have been found in Sarawak,^ so 
that at least a geographical link exists between the rock 
fflctures of the South Seas and those of the Old World. 
Prehistoric stone sculptures of New Guinea and Western 
Melanesia will be mentioned in the next paragraph. 

But even the ‘'modem’* art styles In the South Seas 
reveal very old traditions, which must have developed in 
Che course of millennia. Moreover, most Oceanian arts 
are not exactly primitive: on the contrary, they are very 
often quite sophisticated.^* 

1. NEW GUINEA 

In New Guinea, as we find it to-day, or as it was in the 
recent past, several areas with different art techniques and 
styles may be distinguished. As Professor Raymond Firth 
puts it, “One may talk of New Guinea art as distinct from 
Maori or Australian aboriginal art, but the ssthedc idiom 
vanes so greatly from district to district that any generaliza¬ 
tion must always be translated into terms of objects of some 
specific area before it has much meaning.” New Guinea 
1 ^ been deecribed as one of the three most prolific centres 
of primirive sculpture in wood, the other areas being Negro 
Africa and North-west America. Actually, however, 
* sculpture in the round is not practised everywhere in New 
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Guinea, but is confned to certain regions. Oo the other 
hand, wood is used as a raw material for practical purposes 
everywhere, and ornamentation of utilitarian objects, with 
engraved patterns, often Med in with colour pigments, or* 
in many parts, decorative designs carved in open work, is 
more common than in any ocher part of the world. In 
fact, throughout the vast Island there is hardly any imple¬ 
ment. ritual or profane, without a plastic or linear decora¬ 
tion of some kind. But even utilitarian objects are mostly 



Fkj. 31. Wooden Head-rest British New Guinea. 
L, 7'3 in. British Museum. 


adorned with motifs derived from the mythology, religious 
beliefs, ancestor-cult or magic of the tribes. 

Some principal art provinces are: the western half of the 
island—/.e., Dutch New Guinea; the Seplk and Ramu 
river valleys: the Purari delta: die 'Massim area in the 
south-east. But if the art styles of the numerous islands and 
archipelagoes off New Guinea are included, the list is 
longer. For example, Tami Island (Huon Gulf) has its own 
conspicuous art style, although it is related to that of the 
opposite mainland. On the other hand, in the Trobriand 
Islands, part of the D’Entrecasteaux Group, we find a 
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decorative style which is almost identical with that fouad 
in South-eastern New Guinea. 

The 7/tst —Dutch New Ouioea—clearly reve^ In- 
donesiaji induence. We have seen in Chapter XXII (sect 6, 
p. 146) that the principal patterns of decorative art in 
IndoDesia are curvilinear, consisting of scrolls* coils, 
spirals, concentric circles. Genetically, these Indonesian 
omameota] forms are of two kinds—viz., one developed 
from stylized animal or plant motifs, and the other at 
first sight purely geometric. There is, however, the possi¬ 
bility that the latter category is actually of technical 
origiD—namely, derived from metal-work, especially coiled 
wire, open-work (such as filigree), or curvQjnear designs 
engraved in bronze, as we find it in the Bronze Age of 
South-east Asia. As a matter of fact, it is the theory put 
forward by Dr. Robert Baron Heine-Geldem and accepted 
by other scholars, that the decorative art not only of 
Indonesia and New Guinea, but la^ly also that of the 
Melanesian islands, and even New Zealand, may be ulti¬ 
mately traced back to that period nod locality. This is 
certainly a fascinatbg theory. It would mean that the early 
migrations of both Melanesians and Polynesians might 
give us a clue to the history of decorative an in the western 
Pacific, perhaps even in the Pacific area generally. How¬ 
ever, it would be incorrect to interpret every single decora¬ 
tive pattern of Indonesia and the western Pacific in this 
way. For example, concentric circles and concentric 
spirals are an almost universal feature, and occur in the 
Upper PaUeolithic of Europe, in Eskimo engravings, in 
ancient Peru, on painted pottery among modem tribes of 
the Rio Negro basin (North-west Brazil), and elsewhere. 
Still, if we apply the theory with the necessary reserve, it 
will be very helpful. 

A ritual object typical of Dutch New Guinea is the 
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konw 2 r—i.€.. a wooden casket, or shrine, for the skull of an 
ancestor. A konvar has the shape of a squatting human 
figure surrounded by decorative scrolls, all carved in one 
piece. Smalls specimeos, which do not hold a skull, are 
replicas of the larger orlgfual type. AH kcrwars are 
supposed to be an abode of the spirit of an ancestor. The 
type of the decoration is so characteristic that the term 
'*korwar style” has been introduced. 

The Sepik and Ramu valleys, with a Papuan population, 
are distinguished by the highest development of sculpture 
in the round, but there is also a wealth of beautifully 
shaped bowls and implements decorated with carved 
reliefs, or supported by human or animal figures. In the 
Ramu area we also find highly developed pottery, often 
of large dimensions, with ornamental designs in relief 
and painted in bright colours (PL 15, No. 28). Sepik and 
Ramu sculptures are predominantly representations of 
ancestors, men and women, from small statuettes of only a 
few inches in length to over life^lze figures. In the religious 
belief of the Papuans the soul-bird” plays an important 
part, and carved figures of birds, both separate sculptures 
and additions to hutsan statuettes and masks, are typical 
of the Sepik and Ramu art provinces. As far as the rcpro- 
seotation of the human face is concerned, the style of this 
area reveals two genetic elements. There is on the one hand 
an astooisluDg naturalism, ofien rising to true portraiture 
<P1.14, No. 2S), while we find on the other band rigidly 
s^lized figures and masks (PI. 15, No. 27), characterized 
by conventional forms of eyes, nose, mouth and forehead, 
carved In strict symmetry. The naturalistic component is 
probably the result of the treatment of the skulb of 
ancestors (PI. 13, No, 25). The skull is regarded as the abode 
of the stiU-eaisteot vital power of the ancestor. It is therer 
fore necessary to restore the appearance of the head as it 
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was duimg the peison’s lifetime. The soft parts are 
modelled i& clay, aod t2ie face is paioted in white and red, 
showing the same patterns with which the ancestor used to 
adorn himself for ceremonies. Finally, real human hair is 
fastened to this semi'sculpture. The examination of a 
number of these modelled skulls shows an amazing 
variety of individual physiognomies, which is in con¬ 
formity with the racial types as they actually occur among 
the Papuans. One type is distinguished by narrow faces 
aod slim, curved, sometimes aquiline nosee, while another 
category has more rounded features and short noses. It 
is the former variety which is represented in most of 
wooden masks, but the conventionalized forms often show 
prolonged noses, turned into beaks. The idea of the soul- 
bird probably accounts for this peculiarity. Tn other speci¬ 
mens the lower jaw of the mask assumes the shape of a 
beak, and there are real bird figures as well. On many 
Statues and statuettes we find concentric circles, or spirals, 
carved in relief on the shoulder-blades and buttocks. This 
b strongly reminiscent of a characteristic feature of North¬ 
west American Indian art, where the Joints, or the whole 
shoulder-blades and buttocks, are usually represented by 
two or more concentric oval designs—the so-called “^e- 
omament". The majority of the Sepik and lUmu statues of 
uicestots and demons ate connected with some utUitarian 
device. We find them as supports of bowls, as dMorations 
of head-rests, and especially as hooks, whereby the out¬ 
stretched legs of the figure serve to hang up foodstuSs or 
baskets. These hooks are a unique feature of country, 
aod have evidently been invented to protect food from the 
laCs, but also to save space. They occur in all sizes, &om 
10 in. to life^ize, and even larg». There is a great varied of 
forms, and somerimes the spirit, or ancestor* is standing 
[<m a crescent-shaped base, with the ends turned upwards. 
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The most interesting combinaiion of an ancestor figure 
with a practical object, however, is the figure-stools, which ’ 
are made only in the region be^veeo the villages of • 
Angraman aod Jambon in the Sepik River valley. They are 
always carved in one piece from a cylindrical section of a 
tree-trunk- One type retains the cylindrical outline when it is 
finbhed: it consists of a fiat seat supported by carved 
ancestor figures, or masks, or crocodiles, connecting the 
upper part with the flat bottom. A second type has the 
same fisit seat and base linked together by simplelegs, while 
an ancestor figure is seated on the edge, or leaning against 
the seat (Pi. 14, No. 26). The underlying idea is to bring the 
person who is sitting on, or leaning against, the stool into 
close contact with the spirit of the ancestor, so as to Msure 
the still benefi.cent influence of his mem}* 

Ail Sepik and Ramu sculptures are painted a dark red 
(“Indian red”), sometimes white aod red. 

The graphic art of this area consists of linear patterns 
painted on the surface of sculptures or on bark cloth, or 
carved In relief on wooden objects, such as drums, etc. 
Curvilinear designs are obviously prevalent, but the same 
holds good for almost every art province of New Guinea. 
Professor Felix Speiser, of the Ethnographical Museum of 
Basel (Switzerland), considers that the origioally Indonesian 
korwar s^le of Western New Guinea spread aloi^ the 
coast of New Guinea in the ninth century a.d., but he dis> 
tioguishes between this style aod the “Papuan curv^style^, 
which is typical of the Sepik re^on, and is supposed to be 
older than the korwar style. 

A most interes^ng feature of the Ramu art province is 
stone sculpture. Smaller objects, such as bowls, mortars 
and birds, modelled in bold outlines, have been recorded 
from various parts of New Guinea, especially the Watut 
and Bulolo river valleys, south of the Finisterre Ranges, 
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by C. A. W. MODckton, R, Ncuhauss, E. W. P, Chinocry, 
V. H. Shciwin and others ia previous years. Other stone 
sculptures have been found in the Bismarck Archipelago. 
Important discoveries have been made in the Ramu valley 
recently^namely, in the Annaberg-Atemble district. All 
these finds may be classified as “prebisCoric’* because the 
modem natives do not produce any stone sculpture of this 
kind; nor do they know who made them, so that it is un¬ 
certain whether they are the work of the ancestors of the 
recent tribes or of an older, now extinct, population. Two 
huge bowls of granite have been found on the surface, half 
buried in the ground, and one of these has recently been 
illustrated and described by Rev. Fr. Alois Kaprusch. 
This bowl is 2 R. high and has, on the outer su^ace,.a 
crude relief of a head, arms and a frieze of bosses. Sdll 
more interesting to file student of primitive art is the stone 
[ sculpture illustrated in PI. 16. Lieutenant P. R, N. England 
was fortunate to collect this remarkable piece about three 
years ago, and gave a detailed description of it in Mankind 
Sydney), vol. 3, No. 8 (1946). The piece is 44 cm. long, 
22 cm. wide, and 8 cm. thick, and consists of a hard, 
igneous rock, probably andesite. These dimensions, in 
connection with the photographs of both surfaces, show 
that this is not a sculpture in the round, but, as I have 
described it, '*a stone plaque worked in relief on both 
surfaces". It is a Linear relief, all the principal features being 
represented, as Lieutenant England puts it, in ^‘convex 
ridges". As the shoulder-blades and buttocln are marked 
by spiral designs, it is probable, in my opinion, that the 
piece is Papuan, and the work of the fore-fathers of the 
modern Ramu tribes. 

Although the modern nafives do not claim all those stone 
artefacts as part of their own culture, they regard them with 
\ awe, ascribing to them magical power. Thus Lieutenant 
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EDghnd tells us about tlie sculpture illus¬ 
trated in PL 16: ‘Tradition credits it with 
the power of locomotion, and it is reported 
on at least one occasion to have used physical 
violence on a native who failed to treat it 
with proper respect. It was also regarded as a 
charm to bring success in the chase,’* 

These stone sculptures are prehistoric, b^ 
cause ih^ do not belong to the recent primi¬ 
tive culture recorded by ethnographical field- 
workers, and there is so far no authentic 
information about thdr origin and function. 
This does not mean chat they must be of great 
antiquity in terms of prehistoric archsology. 
Prom the cthnologica] point of view a “prehis- 
tOTTc” piece may be only a few centuries old. 

Coming back to the more recent primitive 
ait of New Guinea, we must add a few words 
about the style of the Massim area and the 
Trobriand Islands. One conspicuous decora¬ 
tive element of this style is a design which 
may be described as “interlocking question- 
marks**. Otherwise this style reveals what 
we may call a horror vacui—aix aversion to 
empty spaces and, implicitly, an sstheric urge 
to fill these spaces with ornaments. Fig. 34 
shows an example; it also Qlustraies the 
decora^ve method of accentuating die 
outlines of an object by deeply incised lines 
running parallel to the edge, or still more 
strongly by several parallel lines, sometimes 
separated by meand^og lines, or else by coils 
or spirals. objects are therefore frequently 

over-decorated, and stay perhaps be ebax- 
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acterized as baroque, if not rococo. It it possible that a 
good many designs of this style are not derived ftom 
naturalistic forms and have no mythologicaLl or magic 
significance. However, it is advisable to be very cautious in 
our own interpretation of primitive designs, which in our 
eyes seem to be just geometrie patterns. It is in New Cuioea 



FiO. 34. BoatOroamoot. Carved id Wood with Traces 
of Blue, Pink, and WMte Paiat. Height 11*9 cm. 
Trobriand Islaods. 

National Museum, Melbourne. 


that we find the astonishing symboUc Undscapee, which 
look to the European eye like simple four-square frets or 
similar geometric forms. Ornaments of this type engraved 
on ’bamboo cases were explained by the Beliao people as 
follows: “Quiet deep water—rain on the sea wl^ is 
rippled by a breeze—the sea moved by the wind—rocks 
with surf beating up against them”.®" 
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Various kinds of wood are used by carvers in the Massim 
an province. Canoe ornaments and dancing-shields are, 
for obvious practical reasons, made from soft wood, but 
clubs and lime-spatuUe axe often of ebony. In the Tro- 
briands wood carving is confined to Klriwina, more 
particularly to one village of the island. Its inhabitants 
are regarded as outcasts by the other tribesmen of ECiriwina, 
notwithstanding theJx artistic talent They eat shell-fish 
and use the shells for scraping the wood; they also eat 
sting-rays, using (he rough skin as a sand-paper after the 
scraping. This accounts for the astonishingly smoothsurface 
of all the ebony carvings. The other natives of the island 
do not eat either shell-fish or sting-rays, believing that the 
latter are the spirits of their ancestors, and therefore sacred. 
The ebony is obtained from a small island called Nubiam, 
west of ECihwina. This material does not originally show 
the deep black colour for wbieh It is so hi^y appreciated, 
but is rather of a dull grey, sometimes greenish. To darken it, 
the natives buiy the rough wood in mud for some time 
before working.** 

2. MELANESIA 

The plastic art of the natives of the Bismarck Archipelago 
is outstanding, and the principal art province is Now 
Ireland, or, as we can still find it on older maps under 
its beautiful native name, the island of Tombara~ The 
ssthetic quali^ of the sculpture of Tombara is relatively 
low in the south, higher in the central parts of the island, 
and exquisite in the north. 

The sculptures of the south are memorial statues of 
deceased mta, women or children, carved from large slabs 
of chalk, and thus of a shining white colour, but scantily 
decorated with red, and sometimes black lines (^. 17, 
No. 32). These figures were made either by one of the 
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nearest relatives or by special sculpton. They were kept is 
a separate house, where only men were adnuttcd, but were 
exhibited outside from time to time to give the moumisg 
relatives the opporturuty of expressing their grief. After a 
certain period, however, the statues were removed and 
broken. Some of these chalk figures are life-size, but the 
majority, including the Images of adults, arc smaller. The 
style may be described as a crude naturalism. In this case 
the shortcomings of primitive vision and technical 
perfection outweigh the merits—namely, the boldness and 
naivety of the carvings. Apparently no attempt at real 
portraiture has been made. The great variety of forms and 
attitudes is all the more surprising, and one single piece, 
such as No. 32, is not sufRcient to provide an adequate 
illustration of the style. To the European eye the impression 
remmns grotesque even when we have learned that the 
Statues have their function in a mounung custom. Let us 
not overlook, however, that the natives themselves do not 
regard these brittle carvings as lusting monuments, and 
that they treat them accordingly. 

Central New Ireland is the home of the famous uH, com¬ 
memorative images of famous chiefs, often life-ske or even 
larger. They are wood sculptures, but without the individual 
features of real portraits. The style is conventional, the 
head-dress, reoxuuicent of the crest of a helmet, represents 
—according to Dr. H. Hevermann—an old-fashioned 
mounting-gear which has been out of date for a long time. 
The vUs are always painted in bright colours—red, white 
and black, sometimes with a little blue; there is another 
type decorated in darker shades, such as brown and purple, 
but always interrupted by white lines and spaces. The eyes 
are le^esented by the opercula of a certain sea-snml, small 
convex discs of a pale yellow, with a large dark green spot 
in the centre. Inlaid in tbeey^sockets of a statue, or a mask. 
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these discs produce the amaziag effect of real eyes with a 
somewhat demonic expression. The vlls are displayed 
during the mounug ceremonies at regular intervals, and 
are caiefully wrapped up when not in use. 

Northern New Ireland is dbiinguished by large wood- 
carvings characterized by an abundance of open-work, 
red, white, black and blue decoration, and rhythmic 
compositions of conventional motifs dfcrived from human 
forma, fishes and especially birds. These are the celebrated 



Fio. 3$. A Woeden Bowl witb Four Legs 
and Haodlee In Open Work. 

Admiralty Idaods. Diaineter c. 4 ft 
After a pbotosrapb in CahUrs fArt, 1929. 

mcknggans, of which there arc two types, one horizontal, 
consisting of huge boards, from 2 ft to 3 yds. long, som^ 
times even larger; and the other vertical, typical pole- 
sculpture (PI. 17, No. 33). Here again the variety of forms 
is so overwhelming that it would be necessary to illustrate 
a larger number of pieces to give a real impression of this 
mag^cent art style. Professor Augustin Kiaem^r has 
presented us with a monograph (Die Mclanggane von 
Tetnbara, Munich, 1925), wherein he describes New 
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Ireland as *‘on« of the firsMutc and most importaat art 
provioces of the world”. The function of the tmlrnggans 
is coonccced with the cult of the dead. Actually, malanggane 
is the name of a festival devoted to the memory and honour 
of the dead, which is held from May to July every year, 
when the carved boards are exhibited and maslcs of the 
saide style are worn at the ceremonies. Other malanggans 
Bie used in the sun^ and mooQ’Cult, fishes and horobUls 
representing moon phases. All these carvings are exhibited 
in special exhibi^on huts, or courtyards, when the time 
comes, but before the ritual season they are kept secret, and 
the women especially must not see them. This sounds as if 
the mahnggans were regarded as sacred, yet this is not the 
case. Professor Kraemer found that the principal reason 
for so much secrecy is rather the artists* ambition not to 
disclose their professional secrets inopportunely, to be 
able to take the public by surprise at the official opening. 

In New Britain, or JSirarat we find stone sculptures, carved 
from a soft grey rock, sometimes decorated with painted 
designs. Human figures and anrniah are represented in rough 
outlines and simple planes, the brittle material TraflWing it 
impossible to bring out details. These sculptures are made 
by the members of a secret society, called ingiet, and s^e 
used for magical purposes.' Dr. Nevennann tells us that 
^ch figure has two names, one profane and the other 
ritual, and fiiat all the sculptures are supposed to be related 
to each other. In New Britain there is also a peculiar type 
of mask similar to the remodelled skulls of New Guinea; 
they are made from the front part of a skull and jaw, the 
soft parts modelled in resin, and the face then painted a 
deep reddish-brown, decorated with lines in bright shades. 
A wooden stick, fastened on the back of the mask, is held 
between the teeth. These masks are cow completely con* 
veotionalized, and have no individual features. They 
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canool compare with the Sepik skulls, and are not works 
of art. 

Tumiog to the Solomon Islands, we had wood sculps 
ture everywhere, but their style is different in the two 
contrasting art provinces. Ihe northern islands—Buka, 
Bougainville and Ghoiseul—are distinguished by poly- 
chrooie decoration of carvings. Statuettes and dancings 
clubs, made from light wood, with conventionalized 
human fgures, triangular and circular patterns carved in 
relief, are painted in red, white and black, which is probably 
due to influence from the Bismarck Archipelago. In the 
southern islands sculptures are invariably blackened and 
inlaid with nautilus mother-of-pearl. The small pieces 
of shell are first carefully fashioned into tiny angular orna¬ 
ments before they are fitted into the incisions and fastened 
with resin. Wooden objects of all sizes, from small prow- 
ornaments (usually shaped as human heads of a striking 
prognathic type) to whole canoes, are decorated in this 
way, and the fine older pieces, which are not overloaded 
wiih too much mother-of-pearl, reveal good taste, and are 
often quite exquisite. A large war-canoe in the National 
Museum in Melbourne is largest piece I have so far 
seen, and is a magnificent sight Modem pieces, however, 
are not so very pleasing; Che workmanship of the carving 
is poor, and the soft wood is now mostly over-decorated 
with cruddy shaped pieces of mother-of-pearL In the past 
human statues were decorated in the same style. Some of 
the older lifi^size statues, with eyds of nautilus pearl*sb^ 
and real human hair dyed white, in the fashion of the 
people, are evidently true portraits; they are more lively 
than the stiff pole-sculptures of other primidve tribes, as 
the limbs are carved separately and joined to the trunk, 
which allows the sculptor full freedom of expression. 

The variety of plastic art styles in Melanesia is astonish- 
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log. It is oQly IQ the neighbourhood of New Guioee that 
we find obvious resemblances and affinities. Otherwise the 
sculptures in the various groups of islands are all widely 
different; in some cases there are difTereOiCes even between 
neighbouring islands. 

In PI. 18, No. 34, we see a typical pole-sculpture, r^e- 
senting two ancestor figures, carved from the trunk of a 
fem-Cree, a soft and perishable material. This style and 
material is typical of Ambrym, one of the New Hebrides. 
West of Ambrym, in Malckula, we find an entirely 
different kind of anoes'or figures. Here the skull of the 
ancestor is treated in the same way as in the Seplk area of 
New Guinea, the soft parts of the face being modelled in 
clay and resin. But in Malekula the people are not content 
with the skull alone; they mount it on a lif^siae doll 
modelled in clay over a fcamework of bamboo and fibre. 
According Co Nevermann, these astonishingly realistic 
statues—actually only semi-sculptures-^re older than 
the carvings In wood and fern-tree, which were probably 
developed as a substitute. 

The most interesting eumples of Che now extinct art of 
New Caledonia are large boards flanking the entrance to 
the huts of Che chiefs (PI. 18, No. 35). These boards are 
carved in relief. The upper part show a stylized human 
face, while the rest of the surface is occupied by angular or 
zigzag patterns. There is a variety of these patterns, and 
the faces, too, are not always identical. The r^d symmetry 
of these decorative boards is remarkable. It is probable that 
they represent the final stage of along development and chat 
the space now filled by the geometric designs was originally 
occupied by a represeDtatiou of the body. It has been 
suggested that the patterns themselves might have been de¬ 
rived from conventionalized human forms, but this theory is 
certainly not borne out by the designs as we find them to-day. 
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Generdly speakiog* then, the prominent feature of 
primitive art in Melanesia is sculpture. It is impossible in 
Ibis brief survey to deal with tbe decorative arts of this 



Fig. 36. Porebead Ornament of Turtle Shell, Carved in ^en Work 
aUinOoeP^ce. MomrtedoDa WhiteDiscofSbeJl Solomon Itiands. 
Diameter of carviog 4 ia. 

National Moseusi. Melbourne. 

area, but at least one attractive fonn of ornament must be ' 
menUoued, not only on account of its tecbnical and 
esthetic merita. but also because of its wide distribution 
New Guinea as ^ as tbd Marquesas Islands in 
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Eastern Polyoesia. This ornament consists of a thin disc 
of turtle-shel!, carved in o|>en-work and mounted, both 
for protection and colodstic contrast, on a white disc of 
trxdaaui shell (Fig. 36). Ornaments of this type are used as 
breast ornaments, for example in the Bismarck Archi¬ 
pelago, or as for^ead omaments (Southern Solomon 
Islands; Marquesas Islands); sporadically as ear-pendants 
(Ulawa, Solomon Islands). The finest pieces were made by 
the Marquesas Islanders, but the example illustrated here 
from the Solomon Islands is not inferior to them. The 
delicate beauty of these carvings is all the more admirable 
as they were made without metal tools. The late Dr. 
Henry Balfour considered that the original home of the 
prototype, and the centre from which it was gradually 
spread over the Pacific by seafaring natives, was Melanesia. 
With regard to the antiquity of this type of omameot. Dr. 
Balfour stated that in the Marquesas it was "‘firmly 
esta bl is h ed long, probably, before the group was di^ 
covered by Mendana, in 1595”.*’ 

3. MICRONESIA 

There are three principal art centres in Micronesia—Yap, 
Nukuoro and the Pelew Islands—^ belonging to the 
Caroline group, and aU very different in character. The 
sculpture of Yap is notable for its admirably naturalistic 
wood-carvings of animals and groups of anim^. Formerly 
human figures of equal quality were carved, and one artist, 
Giltemag of Toru, made statues so life-like that even a. 
European captain was under the illusion that they were 
living people.** 

The wooden statuettes of Nuhuoro, in the south-east of 
the Caroline Islands, ate of precisely the opposite character. 
They are so highly stylized that they have no faces at all, 
but merely egg-shaped heads with completely even sur^ces. 
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Arms and legs are represecced, but without bauds or feet; 
the figures are thus reduced Co an almost abstract form. 
SiiaiJar carviugs occur iu the Philippiue Islands and in 
Nias, but they-are not quite so simplMed. The most striking 
parallel is to be found in the prehistoric idols of the 
Cyclades.** 

The natives of the Pelew Islands in the extreme west of 
Micronesia excel in two types of decorative art: ptrfy- 
chrome carvings of mythical and o^er scenes in low relief 
which decorate the gables of their bachelors' houses, and 
wooden bowls of either abstract or representalioiial forms, 
dyed with red earth pigment, varnished with vegetable 
lacquer, and frequently iolaid with shell (PI. 19, No. 34), 

4. POLYNESIA 

Throughout the whole of Polynesia a marked ^ense of 
beauty is revealed in the geomeuic designs printed on the 
nadve bark-cloth, or tapa. But apart from this there is 
a sharp distinction between central Polynesia—Samoa, 
Tonga and Fiji (which is partly MelaQesian)^and the 
peripheral groups. The central islands have very little 
sculpture, but it is well represented in Tahiti, the Hervay 
Islands, the Marqu^as, Hawaii, New Zealand and Rapa 
Nui (Easter Island). Even the central Polynesians, howev^, 
have attained perfection in the shying of their instruments 
and in the noble curves of the kava bowls of Samoa and 
Fiji 

The Polynesians are on a higher cultural level than most 
of the other peoples in the Pacific, and with a few excep¬ 
tions, such as the grotesque idols of the Kawaiians, their 
arts are of a more refined type. It has been suggested that 
Pt^ynesian art might be c^led '‘aristocratic" in contrast 
to the “peasant art*' of the Melanesians and Papuans.** 
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fn tbeir decorative arts, at least, the Maori and the Mar- 
quesans have a more finely elaborated technique. Hieir 
pattens reveal a longer and more complicated develop¬ 
ment, and the use of them is closely associated with the 
social activities of the ruling classes. 

An outstanding element in Polynesian sculpture is an 
ornamental figure known as the tiki, carved in nephrite or 
whale-bone, and usually worn as a neck pendant. Ihe Ae/- 
tiki of the Maori resembles an embryo, but is either an 
ancestor f^re or a mythical being. It is noteworthy that 
each hel'iiki bore an individual name. 

Another figure typical of Maori carvings is the monaia, a 
bird-headed animal or demon. Usually two of them are 
symmetrically attached to an ancestor figure, while others 
appear on door lintels, etc. Combined with spiral patterns, 
(he manaias are reminiscent of the garuda, the fabulous 
eagle of the Hindu pantheon, who is always represented 
holding two snakes in his claws. However, this resemblance 
is undoubtedly accidental, as the origin and gradual 
development of the tnanaia arrangements have been 
tborougbly studied and proved Co be indigenous to New 
Zealand. 

Spirals and scrolls in open-work are the principal 
patterns of Maori decorative art (PI. 20). Much has been 
written about their origin. It has been suggested that 
they come from an Asiatic source, because spirals are 
common in the decorative arts of South-east Asia. But 
actually spiral patterns occur in many parts of the world, 
and are not in themselves a satisfactory argument for an 
historical connection between two difD^ent areas (compare 
Pis. 5, No. 7, and 30, No. 53). 

On Mangaia (Hervey Islands), the surfaces of wooden 
objects, especially graceful ceremonial paddles, were com¬ 
pletely covered [with a network of geometrical designs, 
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pvtly engraved and partly worked in relief, derived from 
minute squaree and triangles, or ^mple zigzag bands and 
concentric circles. The delicacy and rhythmic accura^ of 
these beautiful patterns produce a lace-like effect. 

Hawaii has developed a specific kind of grotesque 
sculpture which still preserves distinct naturalistic features 
(PI. 22, No. 3^. The carvings of Tahiti may be recognized 
by a certain stiffness and a preference for symmetrical 
arrar^ments 22, No. 40). The Marquesas Islanders 
have a peculiar technique of rigorously stylized and almost 
geometric orDaments in relief, of which the principal design 
is derived from the human skull. 

Two entirely different kinds of sculpture were practised 
by the ancestors of the Easier Islanders. There are first the 
huge stone figures of. humaii beings, with exceptionally 
large beads and frees, which every Londoner knows from 
tliQtfvo—by no means the largest in existence^whicb stand 
jo the front portico of the British Museum. These stone 
figures are connected with the cult of a sea-bird god, and 
are not, as has been suggested, memorials of important 
men. They are made from porous material, and their state 
of preservation in the Easter Island climate proves that 
they cannot be of very great antiquity—that is to say, the 
should be estunated in terms of centuries rather than 
millennia. Moreover, even as late as the eighties the older 
men in the island knew their individual names. 

Easter Island has also a peculiar type of wooden . 
statuettes. These had Individual names, too, and repre¬ 
sented deceased persons. The material is ioromiro wood, 
and it is this material wbi^ conditioned fiieir curious 
shape (PI. 23, No. 41). 
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AUSTRALIA 

The native tribes of the AustraUac contiflent seem at first 
sight to be at the lowest cultural stage of asy living people. 
They are not, however, as primitive as they appear. Their 
languages, of which there are several different categories, 
are as melodious as they are complicated. Most of them 
have a well-developed grammar and syntax, providing a 
wide range of expression. The tribal organizations, too, 

' with their moieties, totem clans and very complicated 
marriage laws, show that the culture of the Australian 
aborigines is the produa of a long development. The 
tribes must have immigrated from the north at a very 
early period. It is probable, for various reasons, that their 
original home was Southern India. The immi^tion took 
place in intervals extending over a long time, and partly in 
the north-western comer of the continent, partly via the 
Cape York Peninsula. The oldest tribes were those in the 
south-east—*.e-, southern New South Wales and Victoria— 
and are now practically extinct 
The art of tho Australian aborigines is a true reflection 
of their culture.** The study of their inieUectual capacity, 
compared with their material culture, reveals a striking 
contrast The Australian aborigines possess a remarkable 
intelligence and learning abiUty. It is true that their mental 
outlook differs widely from our own, but this is due to 
I the influences of environment, tribal tradition, mode of 
life as primitive nomads and lack of education in the 
\ modem sense of the term. During the immeasurable period 
before the arrival of the Whites, when the aborigines were 
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the masters of theif owa coimtry, tbeir progress was baadU 
capped by the deficiency of Daioral resources. There were 
neither any cereals nor domesticable animals, «cept the 
dJago, and consequently no encouragement to settle down 
to a sedentary life. Hunters and collectors of scanty wild 
fruit, etc., are bound to roam the country is sniall groups, 
which makes social and technical co-operation of larger 
numbers impossible, though periodic gatherings may be 
held for ceremonial purposes. Homads on foot cannot carry 
bulky and heavy things from camp to camp, so ft would 
not occur to them to make pottery, althou^ suitable clay 
is available. Instead, they use bowh and trays of a lighter 
materia!, wood, hollowed out and fashioned in simple 
fonns; bags U9 knitted from vegetable fibre, and twisted 
human hair serves as strings and cords, 

Australian art is predominantly graphic; sculpture in 
the round does not ejusc. The most important type of 
graphic art is rock engravings and rock paintings. They 
occur in various parts of the continent, from the Kimber- 
leys to Victoria, and belong to altogether different periods. 
Some of them, perhaps the majority, are prehistoric, but it is 
as yet impossible to suggest even approximate dates. It Is 
certain, on the other hand, that some of Che rock paintings 
have been made since the arrival of the Europeans, and 
those in the rock shelters of the western part of North 
Kimberley are still the object of religious practice among 
the natives. Everywhere style of Australian rock art is 
principally naturalUtic, and the best examples of realistic 
engravings representing the outlines of human beings and 
animals, such as kangaroos, whales, birds, fishes, etc., 
are in the Sydney district Frederick D. McCarthy, the 
distinguished ethnologist of the Australian Museum in 
Sydney, assisted by a of other experts, has been 
engaged for several years in makjng systematic records of 
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all the ^gravings in tha Sydney area. So far thirCy-sevea 
groups have been studied, measured aad published with 
illustrations of the outlines. These en^vings are mostly 
found on the ground, and many are of very large dlmea> 
sions. For example, at Kuring'gai Chase, l^mbert PeniD* 
sula, there is, among many other engravings, a figure with 
a bird-like bead, interpreted as a culture-hero, which is no 
less than 19 ft. long, the width of the body being 4 ft. 6 in., 
and this is not the largest specimen. A technical detail 
may be interesting: the engraved lines representing the 
contours of this figure are 1 in. wide, and ^ to f in. deep, 
and have been produced by “large conjoined punctures, 
smoothed both by rubbing and weathMing”, McCarthy 
points out that in many cases the eograviogs are not 
separate representations, but parts of whole compositions. 
Out of a large number of examples we may mention the 
paintings in the cave at Glen Isla, Victoria, where emu and 
kangaroo hunts ore depicted in animated figures, proving 
the primitive artists* gift of observation and remarkable 
skill. This and other Australian pictures are to some extent 
reminisceot of Bushman art, but generally speaking Bush¬ 
man pictures are of superior quality. The draughtsmanship 
is better, the treatment of colour pigments more refined, 
and other superior features have been described in 
Chapter XI. On the other hand, there are no rock pictures 
in South Africa of the huge dimensions of the ground 
engravings in the Sydney district or the wall paintings in 
the Kimbetleys. It stands to reason that a very large space 
is much more difficult to survey than a small one, and 
etill more so if the artist has to deal with the ground, 
instead of a more or less vertical wall; at least, these 
difficulties existed for primitive draughtsmen. It is the same 
problem which has been so miraculously solved, on a 
much larger scale, by the Bronze Age men who constructed 
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the hill figufcs ia £Q|laod as well as hy the mound'builders 
of North America. If we realize this, we can only say that 
at least &ose primitive Australians who were responsible 
for the gigantic naturalistic rock engravings in New South 
Wales deserve oar admiration. 

Of the various '‘aboriginal art galleries” in other parts 
of Australia, the paintings in the rock shelters of Northern 
Kimberley are famous for the myst^ous wondjlna figures, 
paintings in bright white, red and black of strange beings, 
evidently derived from human forms, but by ao means 
natnralistic. The won^inas have no mouths, a peculiarity 
which is not so unusual in primitive art, as we find it in 
the ancestor figores of Nias, the statuettes of Nukuoro and 
in prehistoric (neolithic) figures in the Eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean. Otherwise the faces of the wwdjiaas, with la^ 
black, oval designs instead of eyes, and another black spot 
underneath where we should expect the nose, seem to be 
conventionaUzed r^resentations of human skulls. The 
limbs, sometimes only mdimentary, sometimes with only 
four, or even only three pagers, in other cases not repro* 
sent^ at all, a large design below the free, which may be a 
breast-ornament—all these and other detafis indicate that 
the figures are expressionistic, namely, a refieotiOQ of 
belief, fear and hope. Their meaiung had been a pusle 
for a long time since they had first been discovered by Sir 
George Grey in 1837, until they were eventually studied 
and satisfactorily eaplained by Professor A. P. Elkin of 
the University of Sydney. The 'wondjinas are supposed to 
embody the power whici makes the rain. Very Rev. Ft. 
Ernest Worms, P.S.M., told me that the natives of tho 
Kjmberieys attribute a great significance to the fact that 
the wffndjirta figttfes have no mouth. If friey had a mouth, or 
if they wMe ever to get one. they explained, it would rain 
incesamly and aU, homan bdngi feouid perish. The 
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wcndjinas are oilen ^ociated with represeQtatio&s of 
SQdkes, and the TaiDboW'$QaJce plays an important rdle 
is the mythology of all the tribes in the north and ia the 
centre of Australia. There are many other designs con* 
nected with the woru^uias, and among these are certain 
round forms, about an inch in diameter. At first sight these 
simple dedgos may not suggest any particular significance, 
hut with the help of native Informants Profh^or EUdo 
discovered that they are, in the eyes of the aborigiDes, most 
important. They represent a green plum-Iilce- fruit, called 
nn^. “The regular supply of this fruit is maintained by 
painting or re>paintmg representations of it on a wondjina 
gallery during the wet season.** This example shows that 
deigns whk^ might easily be interpreted as purely 
geometric, symbolic ox pictographic, may in fact be meant 
as naturalistic representations i it is also another proof that 
Australian aboriginal an, like many other primitive aits, 
cannot, be properly understood without studying its 
religious background. The style of the rock paintings in 
the BCimberleys indicates foreign infiuence, either from « 
Indonesia or from New Guinea, or both. There are other 
proo^ of culture contaa with both areas, some of them of 
ntore recent date and some quite modem. These rock 
pictures, then, are important not only for the study of the 
history of art, but also from the point of view of an^uxp- 
pology and for the early history of Australia. .What is 
needed is a comprehensive survey of Ausitalian rock paint* 
ings and engravings, not merely a scientific catalogue, hut a 
well-illustrated publicarion with adequate photographs and 
colour plates.like Helen Tongue’s publication of Bushman 
paintings, or Frobenius* and Obennaier's Hadschra Afak- 
tuba. As a matter of fact, a number of rock pictures in the 
Kimberleys have already been admirably copied by an 
' expedrtioc sent out by the Frobenius Institute at Frankfurt- 
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am-Main shortly before the outbreak of the Second World 
War. These copies weresubse<iuei«ly exhibited in London 
and it is understood that they will be published. This is an 
important contribution which will be appreciated by stud¬ 
ents all over the world; but much more remains to be done. 

Another type of represenUiive art is the paintings on 
bark which were first collected and published by Sir 
Baldwin Spencer (Figs. 7, 8, 37). Spencer obtained a large 
collection of sheets of bark, painted in red, white and black, 
from the Kakadu tribe, Northern Territory. The.natives 
adorn their primitive huts or shelters with these decorated 
sheets, but majority of those collected by Spencer were 
specially painted for him. These and other coUeciioas from 
the same area are now in the National Museum of Victoria, 
Melbourne. A scene like that reproduced in Fign? rivals 
the prehistoric pictures of Eastem Spain {cf. Fig. 1^, or 
some of the scenic Bushman paintings, in its realism and 
animation. Fig. $ shows a pair of stencilled hands pro¬ 
duced by exactly the same cedmique as those on pakeolithic 
wall pictures in Europe. Stencilled hands are also a frequent 
feature in Australian rock paintings all over the continent 
Figs. 8 and 37 illustrate the “X-ray” ^ion described in 
Chapter II. Related to this method is the frequent combina¬ 
tion of two different views at the time; for example, we find 
a picture of a crocodile seen from above, because this is 
the best way to show the characc^stlc armour on its back, 
but, nevertheless, the tall !s 'drawn in profile to show the 
characteristic serrated ridge. As the “X-ray” style is 
confined to a limited coastal area in the north, and as it is 
also practised in Melanesia (Fig. 3, No. 1), the Australian 
examples may be due to Melanesian mfiueoce. Bark 
paintiDgs are made also by other tribes of Northern 
Australia— e.g., in Arnhem Land and Groote Bylandt, in 
the Gulf of Carpentaria. The pictures from Groote 




FiQ. 37. Bark Drawing of i Native 
Spearing a Large Black Rock Kstngaroo. 

*'X*ray*’drawing showing spioei ribs and inner organs ofthe kangaroo. 
The native is supposed to have been searching for Monno, or sugar 
bag, with which he has filled the dilly-bag that bangs from his neck. 
He is represented running along with his spear-thrower, f>om which 
he has just hurled bis spear. Kskado tribe. 

After B. Spencer, Native 7HS« o/ the Narlhern TerrUary (Fig. 86 and 
p. 437). By courtesy of Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd^ London. 
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Eylandt are paitioularly interestmg because of their variety 
of colour pigments and several styles, which may be due to 
a number of individual artists who are personally well 
known to the few mis^onaries and students. It is not so 
difficult to tell that a bark painting is probably by Timundu, 
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Papatama or Miiu>MiQi, wMch are the of the 

principal painters tO'day. Paintios on bai^, Chen, is still 
practised, and tlxe artists of GrooCe Eylandt, far from 
raiterating old designs* seem to be experimenting with new 
colour effects, In contrast with the style of the Kakadu 
tribe on the mainland, where pictures are always painted 
either on phus bark or on a ground of red ochre, those of 
Groote Eylandt are done either on a black ground, which 
seems to be ^e earliest type, or on a bright yellow or a red 
ground. As I am writing this chapter I have in front of me 
a bark painting, 23 in. long and 10 in. high, which is 
di'dded in two sections. On the left are three turtles on red 
ground, on the right two crocodiles on white ground, all 
the animals being painted in yellow, white and red. How* 
ever, one can see that oiigioaily the whole ^ound had been 
painted black, and the figures still have a narrow black 
frame, as it were, bringing out the bright contours still 
more clearly. Evidently, however, the painter did not 
like the dull black ground, so he tried both, red and white; 
the Utter is quite unusual. The Groote Eylandt paintings 
were first described by Norman B. Tindale of the South 
Australian Museum, Adelaide, who noted, among other 
details, that pigments are mhxd with a starchy liquid 
obtained by rubbing the fiesby stems of .various tree* 
orchids ‘which gives adhesive qualities to the 

colour. All the colours are mineral pigments. So far the 
largest and finest collection of Groote Eylandt bark paint¬ 
ings has recently been brought together by Mr. Fre^kk 
H. Gray, a resident of the island, and the greater part of it 
now belongs to the University of Melbourne. Two of these 
pictures are illustrated in Pis. 24 and 25. Both paintings 
are by Mini-M^ I have selected theee examples because 
Fl. 24 illuatra^ a^acei^ representation, while Pi. 25 
shows typita! pattema used fn iha painted decoration of 
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wooden implements. In PI. 24 we see a stone axe with 
a painted wooden handle lying in front of the picture. 
No less than ^ghte^ axe-heads of stone, with ground 
cutting-edges, had been found during an excavation of a 
sandhill, when the sand was needed for a dam across a 
creek at the Umha-Kumb-a gardens. The gardens are 
represented by the rows at each end of the picture. The 
four lines across the centre represent the dam, from which 
the creek runs into a pond C^billabong") marked by the 
concentric circles on the leit On the other side of the dam 
the finding of some of the axe beads is depicted, the men. 
painted yellow, standing in a circle. In the centre, however, 
we see ten human figures, which arc painted white. These 
“represent the dead men of long ago who camped at this 
spot”. PI. 25 shows four vertical designs, representing the 
carved and painted sacred sticks used at ceremonial 
dances. “The painting at the bottom represents A biUabong 
down at Talimbo, the markings being ibe lily-nuts found 
there, and the long markings outside the edge are reeds.” 
It is fortunate that we possess these accurate and authentic 
interpretations given by Mr. Gray. An “analysis” of 
primitive pictographs, without the help of native inform¬ 
ants, is only too often merely guesswork, and in the case of 
pr^iistoric rock drawings, unless they are naturalistic or 
otherwise unmUtakable, we have to leave it at that. Many 
designs in the cave paintings, but also in the bark pictures, 
of Groote Bylandt are representations of totems, and have 
been identified as such by Mr. Frederick Rose. One of 
these, which is shaped like two fish-tails joined together, is 
the south-east-wind totem, called mamariga. That was all 
Mr. Rose could get out of bis native informants, but why 
a wind totem should have this particular shape they could 
not—or, in any case, did not- 7 -tell. Subsequently Mr. Rose 
found that totem is undoubtedly the characteristic 
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sail of a Malay craft, as It is frequently depicted on bark.*^« 
There are also other examples of totems ideodcal with, or 
derived from, oaturalistic forms. It is interestmg that, 
according to one of my infonnants, Mr. H. L. Perriman (of 
the Church of England Missionary Society, Melboiune), 
the Gfoote Islanders often paint "simply for the enjoyment 
of doing it”, while the paintings axe "sometimes used to 
instruct children In the recognition of animals and objects, 
such as the frequently illustrated Macassar boats”. 

An entirely different type of art is found in Central 
Australia. The Aranda and Luridja groups of tribes dis¬ 
claim any authorship of the rock engravings in ihtir 
country; nor do they ascribe them to their forefathers, but 
rather to the mythical beings of Che "dream-tune”. This 
attitude is in agreement with the fact that, according to 
linguistic evidence, these tribes must have been relatively 
late arrivals in prehistoric times, although their immigra¬ 
tion took place thousands of years ago. Their an consists 
principally of linear designs engraved on their most sacred 
objects, the tpringas (churingas). Technolc^cally, a ijuringa 
is either a flat slab of slate, or of a micaceous stone, or a 
wooden board. The sines vary considerably; there are small 
specimens which are dniy about 3 cm. long, while l^ge stone 
tjuringas may be up to 3 ft, long, and wooden ones even up 
to 6 ft. The shape is oval, but that of the larger specimens is 
more like a willow-leaf. Those of wood (and very few of 
stone) have a small perforation at one end. Only wooden 
tj\iringas are used as buUroaxers, in which case a string 
made from human hair is attached to diem. T}urii\gos 
are usually buried in the sand at secret places, and periodic¬ 
ally used for ritual purposes. There are various categories 
and fuDcrions of tjuringas. I have seen a few wooden ones, 
of small size, showing incised realistic drawings of female 
igures. These specimens came from the Kimberleys in the 
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fer north-west, and were described to me by my informant 
as instruments for love^magic. But this is an exceptional 
type, which does not seem to occur in Central Australia. 
The principal type of tjuringa is connected with the 
ancestor-cult and totemism. Every totem clan is supposed 
to be related to a species of animals or plants, and has a 
legend or several legends concerning origin of this 
imaginary relationship. It is these legends which are 
usually recorded on the tjuringas, recorded but not repre¬ 
sented, because there is no representation of any individual 
features. The records consbt invariably of a limited 
number of conventional patterns, spirals, concentric 
circles, square or oblong designs, sometimes a spiral rig- 
zag line. Although there exists a large number of clan 
legends, the small number of patterns was sufheient to 
record altogether different texts, but they can be “read*’ 
only by the initiated, C. Strehlow and, many years later 
independently, C, P, Mountfoid, have established that a 
pattern—for example concentric circles—may have al¬ 
together different meanings, even when it occurs on the 
same tjuringa. Such an arrangement of concentric circlee 
ma y mean, for example, a water-hole, fruit of some kind, a 
*‘ Ham per” made from ground fruit, a gum-tree, or a fig* 
tree, or a spot where some mythical ancestors disappeared 
underground or, conversely, the spot where they emerged 
from the ground, etc., etc. Moreover, the significance of 
the same patterns varies from tribe to tribe. In other words, 
all these designs are not ideograms, but simply mnemo- 
technic marks. They will help the man who knows the 
legend to recite it correctly, but they mean nothing Co 
other people. A tjuringa of this type is therefore in the 
first line a docuxnent, at least potentially. The piece illu¬ 
strated in Fig. 38 belongs to a different cat^ory for both 
style and meaning. The curves here form a rhythmic 


Tio. S3. A Ur^ BuU'Roarer with Incised Omesteaes sym^liemg a Red Ken^aroo in various Attitudes. 

central Aostnlla. 

Aittf Carl Stiehlow, Dh Armia- tmd Utrlija-SrSmPte, FraQkrjrt*4ovMaiQ, 1908, vol. 1, part ii, Fig. 2. 
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pattern contragtiflg witli the 
quiet symroetty of the ordinary 
ijuiingas. This is a buUroaret 
of a called nankara. The 
designs are meant to represent 
an ar< 2 —that is, a red kangaroo^ 
and this bnllroarer is therefore 
an ora-nankartL It is given after 
his ciFcumdsioa to a youth whose 
totem is the r^ kangaroo. Ac¬ 
cording to the late C Strehlow, 
the ornament at the bottom re¬ 
presents “the sitting kangaroo'*, 
v^htle the others indicate “the 
kangaroo turning round as it 
eals’*.“ It is difficult to^recogoize 
the sitting kangaroo, but the 

other drewioge may be accepted 

as pictographic sketches of the 
movement of the animal. How¬ 
ever, here too one has to be 
Initiated to be able to tell that it 
is a red kangaroo. Apart from 
their ciyptic meaning, many 
ijurlngas are undoubtedlysstheti- 
cally attractive, and it is an 
established &ct that the natives « 
themselves eiyoy the sycuoetry, 
or the rll^lhm, of the patterns 
and appreciate the fine work¬ 
manship of the parallel curves 
of the engravings, all done with 
stone implemenu. These ritual 
olyects, th^, are also works of 
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<iecoratTve art, and this particular type of decoratioa is 
\irtually Uw national art style of the Central Australian 
tribes. The conclusion is that, if these aborigines should 
ever be given the opportunity of developing their artistic 
talent in a changed world where there is no room for 
primitive rituals, they should be encouraged to turn those 
ancient patterns into a modernized decorative style in 
connection with useful arts and crafts. That this is not 
impossible is proved by the modern development of 
American Indian art in the United States. 

We have already mentioned that the Australian aborU 
piles have not produced any sculpture in the proper sense 
of the term^that is to say, sculpture in the round. But 
this does not mean that they were not interested in three> 
dimensional forms. On the contrary, there are indications 
that they possess a latent talent for plastic art The beauti¬ 
ful incised decorations of the fighting-shields of the 
Kjmberleys and, on the other hand, of Victoria and New 
South < Wales are actually sculpcures in relief. Pig. $9 
illustrates an example, a detail from an old Victorian 
shield, with striking effects of li^t and shadow and alter¬ 
nating diamond and square patterns showing up as the 
shield is held at different angles, A variety of similar 
effects, but of larger dimensions, occun on the carved 
trees C'dendroglyphs’') in the burjal-groimds of the now 
extinct Kamilaroi and Wiradjuri nations of New South 
Wales. A large proportion of the bark was removed on one 
side of the tree, and reliefs of geometric designs, mostly 
diamond patterns and meandering lines, were sculptured 
out of the living wood. But we have even two modem 
examples of real sculpture in the round, and it is signiheant 
that these exceptional cases occurred in two widely distant 
areas of the Australian continent—viz., in the extreme 
west and in the east It is also of particular interest that 
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LD one of these cases the artist is a woman. The sculptress, 
Kalboori Youngi, a member of the Pitta Pitta tribe in 
Central Western Queensland, works in soapstone and clay. 
Her human figures and groups have a naive, almost early 
Gothic simplicity. They were illustrated in 1939 by Q. H. 
Goddard,who pointed out that Kalboori Youngi has 
never left the district of her tribe and that she had not seen 


Flo. Detail of the Decondoe, Carved io Relief, 
of a Wooden Shield fiooi Victoria, Austraiia. 

Naliooal Museum. Melbourne. 

any sculptures when she started her work quite spon* 
Caneously. Some of the western examples are illustrated in 
Fig. 40. They were obtained by the distinguished ethno- 
lo^st, Very Rev. Fr. Ertiest Worms, when he was camping 
at Rockhole Station, 20 miles west of Halls Creek, in the 
interior of the Kimberley Division, Western Australia, in 
1937. As it happened, suitable clay was broi^ht to the 
surface during the boring of a well, and two young ruM of 
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the Djaro tdb<> aged tweaty-three and seveniMo, quite 
$poQtaneousiy began to mc^el figures, representing an 
emu, a lizard, but especially horses. The emu ^ig. 40, 
No. II) shows a distinct contrast between the head, neck 
and body, which are astonishingly true to nature for such a 
first attempt; and, on the other hand, the clumsy legs. 
This is probably due to the fact that the body was made by 
one man and the legs by the other. The horses—one with 
the mane and tail of real horse>hair—may be regarded as 



Fio. 40. Three CUy Figures, ov^delledby Dj«ro inbesrueo, Kimbettey 
Dlvisioo, N.W. Ausitalja, in 1937. (I) Rider on horse-back {note the 
ttddk); (I^£iDu; (lU) Hone (wiihmaoe wd tail oi real horse-hair). 

Average length of these and other ^eces: 4 to S in. 

Courtey of the Rector of tbe PaJlottiiis Misdo&nry CoUege, 
Ksw, Melbourne. 

prototypes of veritable primitive art, and are reminiscent 
of very early figures from iht Mediterranean, even of 
archaic Greek statuettes- The rider (No. I) is still more 
primitive, as no att^pt has been made to delineate the 
head and the trunk, while the saddle obviously specially 
attracted the men. The horse, rider and saddle were first 
made separately and then fitted together. Being completely 
ignorant of the technique, the men could do nothing to 
harden these figures by baking, so they will probably fall 
to pieces sooner or later. 
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It is generally recognized to-day that Uie An^ican tribes 
iiomjgrated from over Bering Str^c, that they came 
over in several waves and that the first immigration must 
have taken place many thousand years ago, when the 
mastodon and other now extinct animats were still in 
existence. The vaxioiis contingents of immigrants were of 
different racial stocks and arrived at different periods. 
This may be concluded from the diversity of racial 
Mongoloid and others—and tiie great variety of languages 
and cultural standards among the American peoples ftom 
Alaska Co Cape HorD.*^ The very early date of those unmi* 
grations suggests that the oldest American civilizations 
were of a very primitive type and that the development of 
the characteristics of American Indian cultures took place 
in America. It would appear, then, that Asiatic parallels in 
American civilizations,** such as occur on the north-west 
coast, in Mexico, Central and South America, emerged 
Imgely from racial affini ty, similar mental .outlook and In- 
teUectuaZ capacity, rather than from direct cultural in- 
fiueoce. Sporadic contacts of cultures, of later dates, both 
over Bering Strait and across the Pacific, may account 
for some more distinctly marked Asiatic, Polynesian and 
even Melanesian features. But taken as a whole, the 
American civilizaUons gre no doubt autochthonous. Ttus 
is particularly true of the American art s^les, both ancient 
and modem. 

These art styles riiow an overwhelming varied through' 
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out the Ajsericdn continent. Some tribee excelled m 
sculpture, while others specielized in graphic aits or in 
coiled, twined or plaited basket-work; in artistic weaving 
or in pottery, plain or painted; or in metal-work, etc., etc. 
Apart from material and technique, all stages are'repre- 
sented, from real primitiveness to the highest perfecti<M3. 
Generally speaking, it appears that in Amenca^just as in 
o&er continents—^graphic os well as plastic arts started 
with an experimental stage of crude beginnings, theu 
sometimes reached an early f‘ardiaic’*) stage of relative 
perfection, distinguished by a salve and refreshing truth 
to natnre, aod eventually lost their spontaneity through 
the paralysing effect of conventional devices. In ocher 
cases, however, remarkable artistic developments apparent¬ 
ly came to an end before they ever reached a stage of ex¬ 
haustion or degeneration. Such seems to have been the 
case of the plastic art of the so-called **mouod-builders" 
in the eastern half of the United States. Examples of the 
former development, on the other band, are the art of the 
coastal tribes of North-west America and to some extent 
the plastic art of ancient Mexico. The grbat diversity of 
American art forms corresponds to the different stages of 
cultural development as they were reached by the various 
Indian nations and tribes before the arrival of the Whites. 
Again, these stages were the product of both, ablliries and 
opportunities; of different environments and actual happen¬ 
ings, or historical events, as everywhere in the world. 

Until about ten years ago it was generally assumed that 
even the oldest traceable cultures of America could sot 
rival the paheolithic age of the Old World in antiquity. 
Sporadic finds made in various parts of the United States 
bad been repeatedly interpreted as palseolithic, but all 
those earlier finds were soon recognized by experts as 
^ neolithic, oc even more recent. Therefore, as an Austrian 
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aDthiopolo^t, the late Dr. Victor Lebzelier, put it» ii 
became “a foshioDable dogma of prehistory*’ that the 
human race in America must have been of a recent type. 
However, during the last two decades or so more systematk 
paheontological and archeological field work has beei 
carried out in several Sutes, with the result that the former 
theory had to be revised. 'While, on the one hand, the Sistr 
enthusiastic claims that in Nebraska human artefacts 
belonging to the Pliocene—i.c., the uppermost stratum of 
the Tertiary period—had been discovered and that the 
skeleton of a young woman» accompanied by a dagger of 
antler and a shell pendant, which was excavated in Min* 
oesota, was of Pleistocene age have not been accepted b;. 
competent critics, it is now recognized, on the other bany,. 
that pre-neolithic men did exist in America. Thus Williaq,^ 
D. Strong and other students have come to the conclusion 
that the earliest men in Nebraska lived daring the Upper 
Palsolithic period, and chat a later cultural stratum in the 
same state may be classihed as Mesolithic; and, as far as 
the skeleton of Minnesota is concerned, evw a very 
cautious criric like G. M. Morant, who does not acc^ 
Professor Albert E. Jenks* theory of the antiquity of the 
hjid, yet admits that ‘'the individual a 5 >parently has an 
excellent claim to be considered the earliest known 
American”-*" Ail these recent discoveries are invaluable 
from the point of view of human paleontology and pr^ 
historic archeology; but for the study of primitive art 
they are so far only of theoretical importauce. Moreover, 
for the analysis of primitive art as such we are interested in 
quality rather than antiquity. Americas Indian arts pro 
vide ample evidence of the fact that typically primitive 
features may still survive when purely technical devices, 
have already reached a high stage of perfection. 

If we describe the characteristics of the New Smne Age, 
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IS those of a predominantly sedentary mode of lif^, 
I'itb agriculture, pottery, basket-making and more finely 
daborated stone implements, then many American Indian 
^tures may be classified as neoUtbic.** A good many 
^hnerican nations, however, had developed a certain 
•mount of metaUworking (especially copper, gold and 
ulver), and these more highly advanced civilizations should 
rather be compared to the chakolithic stage in the Old 
\Vorid, when .stone implements were still used^ide by side 
with metals, in particular bronze. In ancient Mexico and 
Peru the political structure of the community, law and 
order, the organization of trade and commerce; on the 
chnical side stone arcbitecture, road construction, pottery, 
eavlng, etc., were so highly developed that these com* 
‘ mnlties, at least at the time of the Spanish conquest, 
cannot be regarded as primitive. The arithmetical and 
astronomical knowledge of the Mayas, as it is recorded on 
their stone monuments, was unique In the ancient world. 
The graceful forms and painted decoration of Mexican, 
Maya and Peruvian pottery rival Greek vases of the beet 
periods for esthetic quality; Mexican carvings In hard 
stones and crystal have their equal only in China; and 
the textile art of ancient Peru surpassed that of the Copts, 
to which, at first glance, it is so similar. Taken as a whole, 
then, the arts of the ancient higher civilizations of America 
are fine arts in the best sense of this term, and thus not 
primitive, while to our eyes they have the charm of the 
exo^c. Yet those dvilizations emerged from primitive 
beginnings, some of which are shll manifest in belief and 
ritual, mythology and customs of the advanced period. 
This prinutive background of the higher civilizations has 
also left a refiection on both decorative and representative 
art. On the other hand, in both hemispheres of the Amvican 
continent certain art forms developed in the centres of 
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Ugher cIvilizadoQ can 1>e recognized in tbe arts of primitive 
tribes not only in the vicinity, but also sometimes at cod< * 
siderable distances, as we shall shortly see. This must be 
due to culture contact of some kind (either migrations or 
trade routes, peaceful or warlike expeditions, etc.), in 
any case to historical events and developments. 



Fio. 41. A Scene represenliiia RsVimos Trav^Iina wiih Loaded 
Sledges and Dc^. 

Eskimo enerevins in a fire-drill bow of wairos ivory. Alaaka. 


L-170 vn.: total leogib of bow: 16 in. 

Coll. Mr. Edward P. Kelly, London. 

Some primitive arts of America have survived to the 
present day, while most of them have been extinct for a 
long time, and the best are prehistoric. The following brief 
survey is confined to the principal types of primitive art. 
arranged in the geographical order^’.e., beginning with 
the northernmost tribes—and with only occasional refer¬ 
ences to the ancient high civilsatioos. 

A PRIMITIVE ARTS OF NORTH AMERICA 
1. ESKIMOS 

Tbe art of the Eskimos has reached its highest develop¬ 
ment in Alaska. Their sculpture is princip^y religious. 
There is a great variety of wooden masks representing 
spirits and mythological beings. These carvings are to 
some extent influenced by the art of the coastal Indians 
farther south, but nevertheless the Alaska Eskimos have 
developed their own style. Both ceremonial masks and 
others of a burlesqoe type, worn by players in comic per¬ 
formances, are often ingenious works of art, in that 
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grotesque effects, sometimes of amazidg vigour, areproduced 
with very simple means. The face, usually painted plain 
white, or perhaps with some sparse pick spots, may have 
one large round eye and just a narrow slit for the other eye; 
the mouth may be a wide gaping hole or a curved sHt ex¬ 
pressing laughter or pain, a grin or cynicism, threat or fear. 


I I 



But Che graphic art of the Eskimos is even more out¬ 
standing. They have a number of implements carved from 
bone or walrus ivory, and these, especially hre-drill bows 
and tobacco pipes, are decorated with realistic engravings, 
depicting Eskimo life. Some pieces are adorned with both 
engravings and plsatic figures. The engraved drawings are 
of small, sometimes even of miniature dimensions, but 
they are so extraordinarily animated that they are con¬ 
sidered by many as ranking with the palseoliihlc art of 
Eastern Spain or with Bushman paiotings (PI. 2d, No. 44, 
and Fig. 41). Engraving on ivory is an extremely difficult 
technique—much harder than chipping on a more or less 
CRimbling rock wall. The Eskimos, however, are so familiar 
with it that they prefer it to any other medium, however 
easy, in which they have had no practice. Thus, when Mr. 
Birket-Smith otVCopenhagen asked an Eskimo to draw a 
walrus-hunt with pencil and paper, the native made several 
serious attempts, then gave it up and, taking a walrus tusk, 
engraved the scene on ivory.*' 

Engravings of the fine old quality are no longer made, 
fire-drill bows are no longer used, and the fine old ivory 
pipes have been replaced by imported types. But mask 
' carving still flourishes. Eskimo women and girls like to 
scratch drawings with a bone knife on the ground to 
•. accompany the telling of stories.** 
o (Asn 
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2. NORTH-WEST AMERICA 
Tlw codst and islands of Southern Alaska and British 
Columbia form one of the most iinportast centres of 
primitive art and the most conspicuous type of North¬ 
west American Indian art, the so-called totem pole, Is « 
now $0 popular all over the world that It can be regarded as 
a symbol of ^e country. 

Apart from a number of more or less hi^y developed 
crafts, such as weaving and basket-making (no pottery), 
North-west American art consists of both sculpture and 
graphic art (drawing and painting), and both fall into two 
groups, one realistic, the other highly stylized and con¬ 
ventional. 

Realistic graphic art in this area is prehistoric. It is 
represented by rock engravings, for eitample, a group of 
masterly naturalistic Aniirmt figures—halibut aud some 
quadrupeds—eogtaved ou a rock at Nanaimo (Vancouver 
Island). The date of these engravings 1$ so far unknown, and 
it is not even certain that they were made by the ancestc^ 
of recent Indian tribes (i.e., for Vancouver Island, Nootka 
and Kwakiutl); they may be the work of other tribes of 
pr^ustoric times. 

But as ^ as sculpture is concerned, there can be no 
doubt tha t the peculiar conventional style, which is 
typical of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and has 
surwved up to the present day, was preceded by a highly' 
developed naturalistic style, sculpture in wood, dis- 
dogui^ied by an admirable truth to nature. It is obvious 
that the perishable material could not last veiy long in a 
damp climate; consequently very few examples have sur¬ 
vived, and this eariy naturalistic art of British Columbia 
is not so well known, .not even to all the studrats of the 
more recent art of the Nortit-weat The wood carving of a 
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toad illustrated here (Fig. 42), was unearthed from a 
burial-place on the banka of the upper Fraser river ciany 
years ago. The sculpture is hollow, and shows oo traces of 
paint The aaiinal is represented as it is just about to jump. 
The astonisbin^y naturalistic treatment of the surface 
showing the ^ica! warty skin of the amphibian is also 



Fio. 42. Nouiraiistie Wood Sculpture of a Toad. Hollow. 
Found on the upper Praser River, Brills Columbia. 

Length approx, between 9 Id. and 1 ft. 

Ethnogr^h. Museum, Berlio. 

A^et L. Adam, Nordwtsiame/fkonisdte Indf^ntrkunst (1923). 

noteworthy. Indeed, this masterpiece can compare with 
any anhnal sculpture of high quality, includicglhe excellent 
r^reeeatadons of toads, crabs and other small creatures 
which we find in some of the Japanese netsukes. Of h uman 
images, the portrait statues of famous chiefs made by 
the Kwakiutl Indians have already been mentioned in a 
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previous chapter. A good example of tlie high staodard of 
naturalistic portraiture in recent times can be seen in 
PI. 28, No. 48. 

Convea^onalized plas^c art is illuscraied in our plates 
26, No. 45, aud 27, Nos, 46 and 47. The mask (Pi. 27, 
No. 46), representing the “thunder-bird” derived from the 
eagle, shows the rigid contours of the conventional style, 
but we can stUI recogniao its naturalistic origin. Masks 
carved from cedar wood, mostly painted in black, red. 
blue, white or—among the northern tribes, especially 
TJingit and Haida—a i^e sea-green, are one of the char¬ 
acteristic features of the north-west coast. They are used 
for cetemorual dances during the great winter ceremonies. 
One peculiar type is a double mask with an ingenious 
adjustment consisting of two or four sections, together 
representing a second mask mounted on the edge of the 
other. These masks are used to represent transformations 
winch not infrequently occur in the mythology of the 
tribes. The performer operates them by pulling some 
strings connected with the sections of the superimposed 
mask, in this way displaying the inner mask, and thus 
illustrating the tiaDsformation into another being. How¬ 
ever, the classical examples of convendonalized sculpture 
are the carved poles showing a series of figures seated on 
top of one another. The name “totem poles” is inaccurate; 
the figures are not normally totems, but in the majority of 
cases either characters in clan legends or the crests of the 
inhabitants of the house. 

The larger of the two poles now in the British Museum 
illustrates two different legends.** The htto of the first is 
Yeti (Yelch), the raven, the mythical creator of all things, 
whose innumerable adventures are the main theme of myths 
among the Tlingit Indians of Southern Alaska, and the 
Haida of the Queen Charlotte Islands. Once upon a time, 
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wheQ he >vas hungry, he dived into the sea and swam to a 
large village, where the lohabitants were fishing for halibut. 
Keeping himself invisible. Yeti helped himself Co the fish 
on the hooks as fast as they were caught until eventually he 
was caught himself. But Che fishermen were unable to pull 
in the line because Yeti, with his supernatural strength, was 
holding tight to tlie sea-bed with his claws. Suddenly the 
line slackened and the men fell back. The Raveo^s beak had 
been broken. The fishermen found its upper part on the 
hook, and took it away, not knowing what it was. Later on 
Yeti appeared in human form, got hold of the fragment, 
and replaced it, fiying away through the smoke-bole in the 
roof. When be became hungry again he once more took 
the shape of a chief, sat down among the men and ate with 
them, holding a cluef’s staff in his band. The figure on the 
summit of the pole shows him disguised as a chief, with a 
chief’s hat and staff, while the second figure represents him 
with his broken beak (PI. 26. No. 45). 

Tbe principal feature of conventional sculpture is its 
rigid symmetry. For the rest, both plastic and graphic 
conventional art is governed by the same strict priociples. 
The first to recognize and define these unwritten rules of 
North-west American art was the late Professor Frann 
Boas of Columbia University.^*® 

Designs are almost always derived from the animal 
kingdom. The animals are represented by a kind of 
symbolism, using one or more of the characteristic features 
of each. A bear, for example, is distinguished by many 
teeth, a protruding tongue, an abrupt angle between snout 
and forhhead, and large paws (Pig. 43); a beaver by large 
incisors, a big round nose, scaly taiJ and a stick held between 
elevated fore-paws. There are no front views in the proper 
s^se of the term. Instead, we find two symmetrical profiles 
(Figs. II and 43). In Fig. 43 the animd is cut from back 
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to front, so that only the front part of the head coheres, 
whUe the two halves of the lower jaw do not touch each 
other. The Indians call such a design ‘*bears meeting”, as 
if two bears bad been r^resented. Fig, U, representing a 
dog-fish, is based on the same principle, except that the 
head might pass for a real front ^dew. 



Fio. 43. Momimeotal PaintiDg oo the Wall of a House 
of the TsiffisbiaD Indiaos. Bnlisb Colurotria. 

(After F. Boas, Prlmltivt Art^ p. 225.) 

The various synibols, and other details such as eyebrows, 
have standardised forms. The Indian can tell from the shape 
of a highly stylizi^ ornamental detail whether it represents 
the wing of an eagle, a taven, an owl, etc., and the same 
bolds good fbr convMtiooal forms of tails, fins and the 
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like. Joints are represenCe<! by “eye ornaments** which have 
nothing to do with actual eyes. Naturally, the ques^on 
arises: why are joints drawn in this way? The answer to 
this question is not so difficult to find if we remember that 
one important feature of North-west American graphic 
art is tile so-called “ X-ray ’* vision described !n the second 



, F)0. 44, Designs Engraved on Gambling-sticks of Bone or Wood. 

Haida Indians, Queen Charlotte lalaods. 

(i) Sea-bear; left: legvoth bip-jouitand claw-joint indicated by e^ 
ornaiBents. The fin at (be rigbt-baad aide of the hip-joiot 

* indicating sea-animal. Right: the bead with protmdiag to&goe 

[ and teetb. 

( Qi) A raven syrobolized by a daw (left) and a wing (rlgbO. The eyo- 

* omaiwots are the j^ts. 

» (iif) AncUier raven; left: wing; right: daw. The ornament lioklog 
i the two iadk^tea the body and feathers. 

: After John R. Swantoo, Con/ribuiiov to the Elh/tology of lh« Hoida, 
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chapter of this book. In other words, the '*eye oroament*’ b 
actually a representation of a cross-section of a joint, and' 
hence its rounded, oval or kidney shape. These eye orna¬ 
ments drawn on claws often look like birds* beads {e.g.y the 
four paws in Fig. 43). Sometimes they are even filled in 
with faces, which have no significance, but are purely 
decorative additions (Fig. II). The various parts of the 
body are often disconnected, aod fitted symmetricaliy 
into a decorative field. The most sophisticated method 
reduces the drawing to a miounum by representing one or 
two symbolic details only (Fig. 44). 

3, IROQUOIS AND ALGONQUINS 
The two antagonistic groups of tribe^ the Iroquois and 
the AJgonquins. have both developed a decorative art of 
remarkable quality, the most unporUnt technique being 
porcupine quill embroideiy on hide—replaced in later 
times by bead work or embroidery with dyed grass, some¬ 
times on fabric of European origin. Motifs are partly 
geometric, partly derived from vegetable forms. The 
decorated objects are garments, belts, bags and the like. 
Especially In the older pieces we admire a marked sense of 
rhythm and of colour. These Indians were masters at the 
decorahon of a given space with pleasing, unobtrusive 
designs, avoiding overloading it with too many details, 
and using only ^ few, quiet colours at a time. The natural 
shade of porcupine quills is white, sometimes a dark brown, 
but this material was sometimes dyed orange, which gives 
a pretty effect in combination wi^ white. Technically 
still more difficult is the bead-work which we admire in 
the famous belts, which often had a pictographic 

or symbolic significance, and In this case actually bad the 
function of a documenc. The beads were made from shells 
by the Indians themselves, and thus are not to be confused 
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wicb the imported gl^ beads of European origin. The 
natural colours of the wampum beads are white and a 
deep mauve. A wampum belt would show, for example, a 
group of several white oonventiooalised hvmati figures on a 
mauve ground; but the technique employed in these belts 
was not embroidery, The beads were joined together with 
fine leather strings, so that when held against the light 
the gaps between the beads could be distinguished. The 
technique is therefore a kind of mosaic. 

The Iroquois have also evolved a type of sculpture which 
deserves special meDtion^namely, wooden masks for use 
in religious ceremonies. Representing demons or spirits, 
these masks are of a grotesque character. Some of them 
have real human hair inserted in small holes, a technique 
which was also employed in North*west America, Japan 
and China. F. H. Douglas and R. D*Haraoncourt (ell 
us that among the modern Iroquois these masks are still 
made and used by ritual societies, and the same authors 
make the interesting observation that “the preliminary 
carving of Iroquois masks is done on living trees because 
the Indians wish the masks to be alive also**.^'’^ 

4. THE MOUND-BUILDBRS 
Indian art in North America undoubtedly culminated in 
the sculptures of Che so<aUed “mound-buUders** who in¬ 
habited the entire east of the United States, including the 
Ohio valley and the lower Mississippi valley. The mounds, 
which must be regarded as the most important arcb«eo- 
logical rnonumtets of eastern North America, are of very 
different shapes and dimensions. Some of them are very 
large-^veral hundred feet long—and in some cases over 
30 ft. high, it has been established by excavations that the 
various types of mounds had different functions; in par¬ 
ticular, some are tombs, whereas others were associated 
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with the religious life of the tribes, and again others served 
merely as platforms for dwelliogs. A curious type^the 
'"effigy mounds'*—so called because their lay-out represents 
the outlines of'•gigantic figures, e.g,, anImaU, such as 
saakes^'has a parallel in the '"hill-figures'* of &)glaiid. 
As ^ as the mounds themselves are concerned, their 
importance lies on the technical rather than the artistic sida 
They provide a clue to the understanding of the mode of 
life of the prehistoric population of the country. Those 
ancient tribes of North America were sedentary, and had 
reached a cultural stage which was certainly superior to 
that of the nomadic or semi-nomadic Indians of the plains 
as it survived up to the nineteenth century. They were 
capable of well-organized team-work and, on the other 
hand, evidently bad sufficient leisure to develop arts and 
crails. For the l^tory of art the,objects buried in the 
mounds are of oatstazuling Importance, because they 
include a large number of stone scu^ures, mostly of small 
dimensions, which must bo regarded as some of the 
finest works of art ever made in America, and may well 
compare with the plastic art of the best periods of ancient 
Mexico, and even of the Mayas. These sculptures are of 
various kinds; there are, first of all, human figures 
sculptured in ffie round, usually represented in a squatting 
position. The material is sandstone, porphyry or other 
types of rock. Some figures have the indefinable air of 
portraiture, as for example a statuette of 21 ^ in. height, 
foimd near Stilesboro, Bartow County, Georgia (A- J. 
Powers collection, Ml Vemcm, Iowa; illustrated in Pre- 
historic Arty by Thomas Wilson, Annual R^ort, Smiffi- 
sonian Institute fdr 1896, Washington, 1^8, pi. 44), 
but there are several others of equ^ esthetic merits. Thn 
we firid a large number of stone pipes or pipe-heads, often 
r^resenting animals or even grot^ of aaimals. At least 
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one modest example is reproduced in PI. 29, No. 50. 
A third category may be described as discs of either stone 
or shell, with engraved designs, sometimes carved in open 
work. Many of these may be ornaments (gorgetsX hut the 
function of others is not clear. Again, another type is 
de&utely “utilitarjan”; bowls, shaped as animals^.g., 
birds similar to, but in our own eyes more beautiful than, 
the bird-shaped wooden bowls of the Admiralty Islands, 
the bird'Shaped or hsh-shaped bowls of the southern 
Solomon Islands, or the seal-shaped bowls of the North¬ 
west Coast of America; but comparable to certain zoo- 
morphic pottery vessels of ancient Peru. There are, how¬ 
ever, pieces of other materials, loo; in the first line, pottery. 
Some pottery jars of human form are again strongly 
reminiscent of Peruvian ware—e.g., the portrait vases from 
Chimbote, etc. There are also pieces of sheet copper, 
engraved or decorated in chased work. 

The finest plastic works have been found in Ohio, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Tennessee. Alabama and Kentucky, 
but remark^le finds have also been made in othefstates. 
Animal figures, or rather beads of >inimals excavated at 
Key Marco, Florida, reveal an astonishing gilt of observa¬ 
tion and truth to nature. There is the head of a deer in the 
Univosity of Pennsylvania Museum (illustrated in F. H. 
Douglas' and D’Hamoncourt’s book, p. 95), which is of 
exquisite beauty. The latter sculptures belong to a relatively 
lace period, being ascribed to iut fifteenth century a.d. 

The art of the mound-builders can be prop^ly studied 
only in American museums. The most prominent collec¬ 
tions are in the U.S. National Museum; the Museum of 
the American Indian (Heye Foundation), New York; the 
University of Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia; the 
Peabody Museum. Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; 
and the Ohio State Museum, Columbus. Other remarkable 
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eumples belong to the Tennessee Historical Society 
collection (^t publishetl in General Thruston's book Anti- 
^tUs of T^messei), and to various university, municipal 
and private museums. Ouuide America this art type is not 
adequately represented, not even in some of the great 
European museuios Vi^ith otherwise rich American collec* 
tioDS. Apparently there has always been a tenduicy to 
keep these antiquities in America, probably because the 
people of the United States have !oi^ been aware that the 
relics of the indipnous population are the invaluable 
monuments of the prehistory of their own country. This 
leads us to the famous problem: who were the mound- 
builders? The ^ that the mounds cover such a vast area, 
and, on the other hand, that there exists a variety of dis¬ 
tinct styles, makes it obvious that what is usually de¬ 
scribed as '"mound-builders' art** cannot be the work of one 
nation, but that probably several more or less different 
peoples must have been responsible for those diffbient 
styles. A large proportion of the stone sculptures, but 
especially the engravings on shell, are distinguished by 
their toatked Mexican features; in fact, some of them are 
typically Mexican in both motif and style. This has been 
generally recognized for a long Hma, and the conclusion 
is that Mexican Indians must have lived in the country, 
who introduced more highly developed arts and crafts, 
together, no doubt, with rel^ous beliefs and rituals. It is 
also probable that these were the immigrants from the 
south who imported the cultivation of the principal 
Mexican cereal, the maize. However, we must remember 
that "‘Mexican culture*' and "Mexican art" are very 
general terms, and that the ancient civilizations of Mexico 
and Central America actually comprised a great variety of 
cultores, ranging from really primitive types to relatively 
very high developments; also that they were the result of 
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a history of many centuries. Some of the figures and en¬ 
graved designs of the mouod-builders reveal the style of 
the Aztec period— ie., the style which flourished on the 
plateau of Anahudc, roughly speaking, fh>m the thirteenth 
to the end of the fifteenth century ax>. Other pieces, how¬ 
ever, have the features of an earlier Mexican style which 
preceded the Aztec epoch. Certain vases in the shape of a 
shoft-legged dog are similar to a well-known type of dark 
red pott^ found in the district of Colima, near the Pacific 
coast of Mexico. We may therefore assume that the pre¬ 
historic cultural relations between the eastern United States 
and the southern civilizations extended over a long period. 
The Mexican immigranU probably arrived in small num¬ 
bers, and as time went on were gradually absorbed by the 
various tribes of the indigenous population. It is cow 
generally recognized that at least some of those native tribes 
were the ancestors of some of the Indian tribes of more 
recent times, while the identity of other mound-builders 
is still uncertain. It must be emphasized that the high 
development of plastic art was only partly due to Mexican 
influence, and that many other works are distinguished 
by their obvious ori^nali^ and typically primitive sim¬ 
plicity. The date of these pieces, including those of the 
so-called Hopewell culture of Ohio, is unknown, but it 
seems that, at least for the admirably carved works in 
stone and hard clay, considerable antiquity can be claimed. 

5. PLAINS INDIANS 

We now turn to a more recent development—the art of 
the Indians of the plains. The history of numerous tribes, 
belonging to difierent ethnic and linguistic stocks, accounts 
for the character of their arUstic activities. Before the 
introduction of the horse, the forefathers of these tribes 
were sedentary in settlements along the border of the 
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prairies, so their nomadic mode of life was only a few 
centuries old before it came to an end through the white 
man's extentunahon campaigns against both the Indians 
themselves and their principal source of food and raw 
materials (hide, sinews, etc.)> ihe bison. Perhaps some of 
the ancestors of the modem plains Indians belonged to the 
noand-builders, who, as we have seen in the preceding 
chapter, excelled in plastic art. And, indeed, ^ talent 
apparently did not entirely become extinct in the modern 
hunters of the plains, since we find now and then a war 
club, comb or pipe-head, carved in some naturalistic form, 
still reflecting something of the plastic quality of those pre- 
Jiistoric works of arL But these are cxcepdons, and 
generally speaking the unsettled life of nomads is not 
favourable to the development of sculpture. Everything 
must be practical, there is no room lo a tent for things 
other than the strictly utilitarian; but even indispensable 
requisites may be given pleasing forms or decorated with 
ornaments or designs. The Indians of the plains had a 
marked talent for graphic art, which is mai^est in their 
pc^ychrome paintings on buflalo hides used for tents 
■0'tipis”), garments and a few other articles. The compli-. 
cated technique of these paintings has been recorded by 
lohn Cansfleld Ewers, and a summary has been given above 
(Chapter II, para. 1). Purely geometric patterns were the 
work of the women, wlule the representative forms were 
painted by the men. They specialized in often extra¬ 
ordinarily animated fighting and hunting scenes. An ex¬ 
ample is shown in Fig. 2—one out. of many tt«ne$ and 
figures painted on a large buSalo hide which is in the 
British Museum. It gives a vivid impression of a horse* 
hunt, and the tracks of the thundering hoofs have been 
carefully marked by the artist The oldest specimen of 
Plains Indian paintiog still in exiseence is a buflalo robe 
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done 'by a Mandan artist about 1300, and now in tbe Pea¬ 
body Museum at Harvard.^* 

The sad story of tbe North American Indians during the 
nioeteeuth ceatury j$ well kno^u. The buffalo herds, the 
economic basis of their former life as nomadic hunters, 
are no more. The great majority of the tribes have lost 
their original tenitories, and their remnants survive under 
changed conditions, while other tribes are entirely extinct. 
Still, the surviving tribes are not dying out. and their 
future looks much more hopeful under the schcalled New 
Deal for the American Indian. It is a new legislation, dis¬ 
tinguished by fairness and humanity, and operated by tbe 
Indian Bureau in Waslungton. In this way the clash of 
cultures, which had result^ in open conflict in the past, 
has now made way for a systematic process of accultura- 
don. A most interesting periodic illustration of this 
modern development is an official magazine entitled Indians 
at Work, which shows, among other features, that the old 
aits and crafls are still being practised, although the raw 
materials have naturally changed. The Indians still retain 
the memories of the hunting life of their forefathers, and 
occasionally still depict scenes similar to those which used 
to be represented, perhaps in a slightly different style and 
with more leisure and care, on buffalo hides in the olden 
days. Moreover, modern art media and utensils have been 
made available for Indian artists, so that some of them 
have been able to develop the ancient style in an easier 
tedinique. In recent years Indians have been enjoying 
iBuropean-American art education, with astonishing results, 
as we shall see in Chapter XVII I. 

e. THE ANCIENT ART OP TEXAS 
Tl2e vast area of Texas is rich in archsological treasures, 
both human remains aod artefacts, and the Universi^ of 
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Texas, io particular its laboratory of archsology, Is the 
centre of archsoiogical and anthropological research m 
this state. Two features deserve special mention—viz., 
pottery and rock art. The pottery bowls and bottles found 
In the Caddo territory, Camp County, Texas, are die- 
dnguisbed by simple, graceful forms; bcrwh decorated with 
little animal figures mounted on the rim have been exca* 
vated in Anderson County. Some pieces from other sites 
are fashioned in the shape of fruit, such as melons, etc., a 
device which has a well'known parallel in Peruvian pottery. 

A tripartite bottle, unearthed from a burial site on the 
Red River, Lamar County, Texas, has a striking similarity 
to an almost ideutical type of Fiji pottery—a true paratld, 
and certainly not due to culture contact But the most 
important Tnonumems of primitive art are the rock psunt- 
ings ^d engravings scattered over a wide area of the state. 
Some of these are of colossal dimensions, such as the 

gigaotic pamtinga of A fabulous snake or dragon which 
plays an unportanc part in the mythology of the tribes in 
many American countries. It would appear that, at least 
in dry regions, it is always the mythical ram-soake which is 
represented. Similar “rain^snakes” occur in the mythology 
of the Australian aborigines and in rock paintings in 
Northern and North-western Australia. The rock paintings 
of Texas show a great variety of ^res and scenes, and 
there are various styles and different degrees of perfection. 
The oldest pictures may go back more than fifteen hundred 
years, but most of them appear Co be less than five hundred 
years old, and some even less than one hundred,^ In 
many cases the tribal drees of Indians represented, or the 
fact that horses are depicted, ^ve us a clue. As evNy- 
where in the world where rock paintiogs exist, we find more 
recent designs often superimposed on older woiks. Need¬ 
less to say that, as In Australia and elsewhere, some of 
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these precious historical relics have beca damaged by 
white vandals. 

It must be mentioned that rock paintings and engravings 
are found also in other parts of the United States, for 
example in California and in Utah. Some of them are not 
representative art but picto^phs. 



Fto. 45. Detail or a Fret showiog toterlockiog Coils. 
From a Pueblo Pot of tbe Black and White Tularosa Type. 
C. K.D, 1290, 

After M. P. Mera, Tbe “Rain Bird*’. 


7. THE PUEBLO INDIANS 
The art of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico and 
Ariiona is noted for its variety and antiquity. Its beginnings 
have been traced back to far remote prehistoric times, 
and the chronological stratificatfon of its stages has been 
established by aichsologists. Hie most celebrated brandi 
of Pueblo art is painted pottery, and if we consider that it 
began in tbe fourth century a.d. and is still being practised, 
we have to regard it as the second oldest living ceramic 
industry in the world, Chinese ceramics being the oldest. 
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But there is a difference with regard to style: while Chifwse 
ceramic art still turns to older periods for its iospiraUon, 
deriving forms and designs from those developed largely 
during the Ming dynasty and the Ch‘ing dynasty up to the 
close of the reign of Kien Lung (1796), the evolution of 
Pueblo pottery so far has not come to a sCandsUll, but ia 
evidently still in progress. In fact, some very attractive 



FiO. 46. De»gQ5 from Six Di>Tercnt Early Pueblo Pottery Praamenta 
illusiratioa vanous Stages of Deveiopmenr. 

After R P. Mere, The “Rain Bird”. 


decorative patteros have been developed in quite recent 
times. Tliis is certainly a remarkable proof of the vitality 
and creative power of the Pueblo Indians. Some Pueblos 
are still mhabittd, but others are now is mins. Each Pueblo 
had its own style* and the gradual development of these 
c«a be.traced aknoat up to the present day, accept 
coKse those loe^ industnee which ace ecttinct or pre> 
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historic. The evolutfoa of designs ftom simple patterns to 
complicated coils and frets is shown in Figs. 45 and 46. 
Other designs are derived vegetable and animal 

forms. Birds are the commonest^ and the representations of 
quadrupeds are of later origin. The principal types of 
Pueblo pottery are bowls and jars. Handles we find only in 
a few cases, for example on the **sacred meal bowls” of 
Santo Etomlngo Pueblo. As in other parts of America, 
pottery is a monopoly of the women. A detailed accosnt of 
the technique has been given by Kenneth M. Chapman. 
The potter’s wheel is unknown, and the vessel is gradually 
built up mth rolls of clay pressed on top of one another 
and then scraped and smoothed outside and inside. So 
far the method is identical with that followed by other 
primitive peoples In America, Africa and the South Seas, 
but it is followed by some more elaborate technical devices 
—namely, “slipping” and polishing. Next comes the paint- 
ing, and, finally, firing. The slipping deserves special 
mention because it Is responsible for the attractive cream- 
coloured surface of many Pueblo wares, which has only 
one parallel in America—viz., the beautiful pottery of 
Nozca In Peru. The day itself is red, or of a reddish 
grey, but several coatings of bentonite dissolved in water 
provide the cream slip, which Is subsequently finished by 
polishing with a smooth stone. Next comes the application 
of a red slip, consistii^ of dark red ochre, to the lower 
portion of ^e vessel, sometimes also to the inner surface 
of the opening or neck, and there are types with red slip 
all over the exterior or interior surface (here, too, we find a 
striking parallel in Nazca pottery). It is hnpossible in this 
brief survey to quote any more technical details, and 
readers interested in this hiscloating subject are referred 
to the works by A. V. Kidder and C. A. Amsden; P. E. 
Goddard; Charles F. Saunders; K. M. Chapman and 
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H. P. Mera^ to msDtion only a few prominenc authors out 
of a voluminous special literature.^®* The attractions of 
Pueblo pottery lie not only in its forms, but also in its 
paii]te4 decoration. Pueblo Indian art at its best is graphic 
rather than plastic. Large polychrome wall paintings have 
been discovered in the ruins of prehistoric Pueblos, where 
the walls of the shrines or ceremonial rooms, the “kivas'\ 
are covered with mythological designs of a very striking 
decorative effect, revealing a marked sense of rhythm and 
symmetry. In thdr ritual performauces the Pueblo Indians, 
like other primitive people, use wood^ masks of grotesque 
forms, decorated in bright colours, representing a whole 
pantheon of deities or spirits. Small models of these mask 
dancers—the so-called ‘*kachina dons"'^re made as toys 
for children, impliatly an easy way of introduemg them to 
the rel^ous belief of the tribe (PI. 29, No. 51), There is a 
shaip contrast between the grotesque primitiveness of 
these figures and the matchless beauty of the greater part of 
pottery, but wood carvings are the work of the men, wbem- 
zs, as already mentioned, the women are the potters and 
painters of pottery. One type of sculpture in wood is 
particularly interesting because it belongs to the most 
primitive plastic art styles. These are the idols of the Zuni 
tribe, representing war gods, which consist only of a pole 
with crudely carved he^s and rudimentary arms, some¬ 
times even without any limbs at all. These crude images 
have some resemblance to the equally primitive carvings of 
the Bari tribes on the upper Nile, also to the huge pole 
sculptures of the Azande of the Anglo-Egyptiac Sudan and 
northem Belgian Congo. 

Of other arts and crofts of the Pueblo Indians we can 
only bfi^y mention basketry and weaving. And a word 
must be said about the “sand paintings*' of the neigh¬ 
bouring Namjos— i.€., representations of religious figures 
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and symbolic patterns produced by sprinkling sand of 
various colours on the ground. Actually, tbeo, this is not 
“painting'’, but a specific technique of its own, resembling 
mosaic work. It requires great skill, all the more so as the 
designs are often of very lai^e dimensions. Yet after the 
ceremony they have to be destroyed before sunset 

B. PRIMITIVE ART OF MEXICO AKD 
CENTRAL AMERICA 

As already mentioned in the introduction to (his chapter, 
the fine arts of ancient Mouco and Central America— 
architecture, sculpture and pottery—are anything but 
primitive, and thus, as a whole, beyond the narrower scope 
of our brief survey. It has been said that the higher 
civilizations of ancient America, in particular their art, 
can be traced back to primitive beginning^ The classical 
sample with regard to .the dcvelopmer^t of Mexican 
sculpture has been furnisbed by the excavations at Teoti* 
huacan, with its famous step-pyramids. A distinct strati¬ 
fication could be established which is marked by different 
types of pottery, and especially pottery figures and heads 
revealing difierent andquity, ethnic types and degrees of 
technical and artistic perfection. There is the oldest 
stratum, with small human heads of a definitely primitive 
type, modelled in a reddish clay; this cultural stage has 
been associated by aichsologists with a primitive tribe, the 
Ototni. A more recent stratum, dated about the tenth to 
eleventh century of our era, is already highly advanced, 
and may be classified as archaic. A large number of small 
dolls of clay, with movable arms and legs, was embedded 
in this layer, but only a small number of complete ones 
were found, togetlier with many little heads—fragments of 
once complete specimens. These heads, or at least a great 
many of them, are works of art of great quality, all the 
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more admirable for tbeix small dimeosioDs (only about 
3 cm. high). The hiunaQ ^ces are modelled true to life, 
and they ixt obviously portraits of various racial typee. 
There is one type disdaguished by a narrow face with a 
nanow* slightly curved nose and a high forehead, and a 
different type with a broad face and shorter nose, and so oo. 
Tliis remarkable stratum is aso'ibed to the Toltecs, once a 
legendary people, but now recognized as a historical 
reality. The most recent stage at Teotihuacan is Aztec, 
artistically a setback compared with the {esthetic sensations 
of the Toltec stratum. This is, of course, only a rough oat¬ 
line of the archsological situation at this particular site. 

Apart from the beginnings, even the advanced phases 
of Mexican art always retained certain primitive traits. 
Thus, while r^resentations of human physiognomies are 
often masterly, the Mexican sculptors were not always 
successful in the portrayal of the body and limbs, except in 
some squatting figures. The stiffness, wrong proportions 
and, generally speaking, imperfect plasdc elaboration of 
many Aztec statues and their couDtIees small replicas to 
clay—all these shortcomings are not sQ^listic peculianties. 
but rather symptoms of undeveloped vision. Still, we must 
remember that ooly relatiwly few works of Mexican art 
have survived the iconoclastic ardour of the Spanish 
Lovaders^which, mcideatally, was not unpardonable, if 
we realiise that the Aztece were in the abominable habit of 
sacrificing their prisoners of war to their gods—and we 
know nodiing about the artistic <]ua1ity of all Chat has been 
destroyed. Furthennore, a large proportion of Mexican 
art was prob^ly peasant art (see above, Chapter VII). 

Ancient American plastic art—sculpture in the round as 
well as in relief—reached its highest developmoit in the 
two great periods of the Maya culture of Guatemala, 
Yucatan and Honduras: the Old Empire, approximately 
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frdm ihe second century b.c. to the fourth century a.d., 
and the end of the New Empire from about the eleventh 
to the twelith century. Maya reliefs and stels of those great 
periods are usually covered with hieroglyphic dates and 
other symbolic decorations; hence the frequent criticism 
that Mayan an is over*eIaborate-“® This, however, is a 
generalization, and some archaic works are distinguished 
by simplicity and grandeur. The greemione figure from 



Pio. 47. Design from a Modem Pueblo Pot. 
After Keoneth M. ChapmaQ. 

77i# Pottery of ^anro Domi/ige Pueblo. 


Chimaltenango (Guatcmaia) (PI, 30, No. 52) provides a 
glimpse of an early, though not the earliest, stage of Mayan 
art It is primitive art at its best. But the outstanding 
sculptures of the great periods, such as the famous reliefs 
of Palenque, Mench^ and other palaces and temples, have 
nothing to do with primitiveness, and the relief of deities, 
priests and worshippers, extraordinarily animated and fhU 
of expression, are the work of accomplished artists. There 
exists a stone bust of the Maize-God, found at Copan to 
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Hondum, and ascribed to the third century a.d., showin g 
the god with his mouth open, speaking or chanting; 
looking downwards upon the worshipper, both hands 
stretched forward, the face and every single finger full of 
life and expression—a masterpiece which for quality can 
compare with classical Greek sculpture. 

The more utilitarian types of Mayan art« such as the 
gorgeous pottery wfdi its decorative paiutings in orange, 
red and white, or Uk already mentioned marble vases of 
Honduras (Rio Uluil) (the finest collection of these in the 
University of Pennsylvania Museum; some other examples 
in the British Museum and in the Ethnographical Museum 
at Berlin), are also not “primitive**, and some of the latter 
are reproduced here only for comparison (Pi. 30, No. 53). 

It is DOW generally recognized that Mayan art was the 
dynamic agent which inspired the arts of Mexico and a 
large proportion of Central America. A number of local 
styles might have been the product of a synthesis with 
autochthonous primitive developments; but these interest¬ 
ing problems of Central American archsology cannot be 
dealt with in our summary of primitive art. But I may 
mention at least one conspicuous detail concerning the 
plastic arts of southern Central America and northern 
South America (in particular Colombia), namely, the 
strange phenomenon of typically primitive forms presented 
in the most precious medium—gold. In Costa Rica (Nkoya 
Peninsula), gold figures of animals, cast in the ctre-perdue 
technique—for example, eagles, monkeys, sharks and 
spiders—have been excavated which are fine naturalistic 
s^ptures without any marked primitive features. Human 
masks, too, made f^om sheet gold m the repouss^ technique, 
are of high quality. Human f^res, however, usually 
retain the characteristic shortcomings of really primitive 
art Still more striking is the coouast between the splendour 
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of the gold works of Costa Rica and certain small idols of 
greenstooe found in large numbers in the same region and 
in associadoQ with the gold objects. These idols consist of 
Bat slabs of stone of an average length of only 3 in. and a 
width of 1 in. or less, two engraved dots to mark the eyes, and 
not even always a third little groove to indicate the mouth. 

C. PRIMITIVE ARTS OF SOUTH AMERICA 

The principal areas of ancient art in South America are, 
in geographical order, Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia and Northern Argentina, and much has been 
done by the Governments of most of these countries during 
the last few decades to promote excavations and the study 
and preservation of arclisological relics. Ancient Peru 
extended far info what is now Ecuador, Bolivia and Chile. 
The arts of Peru, notably architecture, pottery and textiles, 
had reached a very high standard by the ^me of the 
Spanish conquest. Primitive features survived in the 
decorative designs of painted pottery, in the patterns of 
woven ponckos, and especially in representations of human 
figures, with the only exception of the admirable portrait 
vases of the latest period—that of the Incas. However, it 
is impossible to illustrate some primitive examples taken 
out of their context and without showing the character¬ 
istics of the various Peruvian art styles (Nazea, Tiahuanaco, 
Pachacomac, Cuzco, Chimu, with its distinct stratifica- 
tiofi; the strange ancient Chavln in the north, and so on). 
Therefore the present chapter is largely confined to one, 
more typically primitive art province—that of Colombia. 

Ancient Colombia was inhabited by several nations, of 
whom the most important were the Quimbaya, in theCauca 
valley, and the Chibcha, in the highland of BogoU. These 
peoples are responsible for the large number of gold 
treasures—helmets, human and animal figures, bottles 
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aod oroaments—which arc now in chc Museo Nacional 
in Madrid and clsewhm. Gold, silver, copper and various 
kinds of alloys were worked in southern Venezuela, 
Ecuador and Colombia; the cirt^erdue technique, chased 
work, a Wad of filigree work <Pig- 48), gilding and solder¬ 
ing, were all praodsed, and the study of pre-Columbian 
metallurgy and metal-working techniques has already 
resulted in a nch special literature.*^ But while the animal 
figures are distinguished by a certain tru^ to nature^ and 
the decorative details reveal a marked sense of beauty, 
neither the Chibchas nor the Quimbayas were able to 
master the human figure. They retained throughout the 
characteristic shortcomings of really primitive art; but 
these are more obvious in clay figures (PL 31, No. 55) than 
in gold Statuettes, where they arc counterbalanced by the 
beauty of the material. In a black-and-white reproduction, 
where the quality of the material does not appear, the 
primitive character of design and technique in a piece like 
Pig. 48 is quite uninistakable. This group, made of solid 
gold in a filigree technique, is a good example of Cbibcha 
work. It was found in the lake of Siecha, Cundina marca 
(ColomUa), and is of great archeological interest becaose 
it is obviously an illustration of the famous ritual in wbidi 
the ruler of the district, hJs body covered vnth gold dust, 
had to bathe in the holy lake, where the gold was washed 
off and sank to the bottom, as a sacrifice to the god of the 
lake. Hence the “El Dorado” (“the Glided One”), 
which at the time of the Spanish conquest and for a long 
period alterwarda used to be associated, not with a person, 
hut widi the country. Although this was etymologically 
wrong, yet it was justified on account of the wealth of gold 
in that area. Ffg. 43 shows the ruler, the “Dorado”, seated 
on a raft and aurtounded by a number of smaller figures, 
r^rescDting Indians rowing. The figures consist of small 
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pieces of sheet gold; the head'diess, eyee, noses, mouths 
and limbs are of gold wire soldered on the flat surfaces; 
and the raft is a coil of wire. The height of the large figure Is 
7*1 cm., that of the smallest figure 3*2 cm.; the wei^C of the 



I^. 4a. Aiicieot Oubehs Sculpture, cast in gold. The group 
probably represents ‘'El Dorado", a chief, or caeiqut^ sumninded 
by oaiamea od a rafl. Prom the Lake of Siecha, Ciindina marca, 
Colombia. 

Height of the large figure, 7 * 1 cm. 

Rulz'Randall CoHecdor, Bogota. 

After E. v. Sydow. 

whole piece is 162 gm,, or 5^r oz. The difference in size 
between the chie^ain, or h^h priest, and his attendants is 
noteworthy; it is the same idea as m ucient Egyptian, 
Indian and other Oriental arts where deities, kings and 
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othtT superior beings are represented laiger (hau ihe 
ordinary people. 

Is eastern Colombia* near San Agusdn on the upper 
River Magdalena, there are prehistoric monumrats of as 
entirely dllferent type of primitive art, cossistisg of huge 
sculptures in basalt and other volcanic rocks, the largest 
over 13 fl. high. Some of them are still standing in an 
upri^ position* others lie on the ground, and some are 
still buried below the surface. Again others are in shrines 
built from large slabs of stone and half embedded is the 
slopes of hills; in other words, ‘^dolmens”, in terms of pre¬ 
historic arclMeology—f.e., a primitive form of architecture 
belongiDg to the neolithic stage. One of these statues is 
shown in Fig. 49- The British Museum possesses a very 
fine original of smaller size, and a few other ori^oals and 
a collection of casts are in the Ethnographical Museum in 
Berlin. Th^ is a great variety of human f^res (both 
male and female). Many of these have canine teeth, which 
suggest demons (readers familiar with the iconography of 
Hinduism will remember that in India, too, canine teeth 
indicate a demoniac character, and that the rakshasas, or 
de\il$, are ^ways represented in this way). Other sculptures 
of San Agustin are naturalistic images of monkeys* 
jaguars* owls, snakes, etc. No doubt all these gigantic 
works, including the '‘warriors'* fianking the entrances 
of shrines, are of a religious character, and some sort of 
lunar mycology may be their principal subject. The 
significance of die peculiar smaller figure represented at 
the top of some of the pillars (Pig. 49) has given rise to 
intereetifig theories. The late Professor K. Th, Preuss 
suggested that it may symbolize the alter ego of the main 
figure,*®’ but this is sheer conjecture, Walde-Waldegg, 
Colombian Government Arcbreologist, brieves the carving 
represents a bat, symbol of death, with human features; 




Fio. 49. 

Prehlsronc Stone 
Piltar, 

San Aguafin, 
Colombia. 
(After K. Tb. 
PreuMO 
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aod lodeed tbii explaaation seems to settle the problem If 
we coosider the position of the smaller figare and the orna¬ 
ment on top of it, which may well be interpreted as a bat’s 
skinny wings. It is remarkable that the other type of hgurea, 
the demons with canine teeth, are not accompanied by a 
bat. probably because they were not supposed to be mortal. 

The megalitbic culture of ancient Agustln was first 
studied by K. Th. ^euss, who from 1913 to 1919 conducted 
the first systematic excavations in the district His work, 
published in 1929, was subsequently translated into Spanish 
by Hermann von Walde-Waldegg. From 1932 onwards 
Walde-Waldegg then made two expeditions to the region, 
and was able to excavate no less than 142 statues, in addi¬ 
tion to 120 which had been known at Professor Preuss’ 
timft. MS Walde-Waldegg was also fortunate in discovering 
human remains in one of ahe tombs/ and in finding 
qaanhties of pottery and other objects. It is important that 
at some sites he could establish a stratification, On the 
Strength of this discovery, and by comparison of stone axe 
blades, types of pottery and art styles, he came to the con¬ 
clusion that it is now possible to draw up a tentative 
sketch of chronol^cal sequence, as follows: the earliest 
stage may have last^ from about 250 b.c. to a.p. 200; the 
second from a.d. 200 to a.d. 700, and the third period from 
A.D. 700 to A.p, 1000- Walde-Waldegg considers that "the 
cause of the artistic decline of San Agustin may have been 
invasinQ by, a more powerful nation or a gradual dis¬ 
integration of the pec^le fh>m otiier causes". 

The prehistoric culmre and art of San Agustin Is certainly 
one of. the most interesting—and most mysterious— 
arcbsoU^kal rthos of America. Some day it may be 
possible to link its history with that of other cultures, and 
Walde-Waldegg has alr^y made a start by establiehiog 
Chat ’^e upper level of the San i^hethx culture merges 
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with later culture3, the approximate dates of which are 
known". In this connection I should like to call attention 
to a strange parallel—namely, a recently excavated pre< 
historic stone sculpture of very lai^ dimensions, which in 
my opinion shows a remarkable resemblance to the heads 
of the stone figures of San Agustfn. 1 am thinking here of a 
colossal head of 6 f^. height, IS ft circumference, and over 
10 tons weight, which was unearthed near Tres 21apotes, 
near Hueyapa, Vere Cruz, in Mexico, a few years ago. 
This gigantic piece has been illustrated by Matthew W. 
Stirling in the Kaxionai Geographic Magazine {U.S.A.), 
Vol- bocvi, No. 2 (1939). It has so far been described 
as ^'unique in character among aboriginal American 
sculptures". Is it a relic of a very early megalithic culture, 
which might have extended as far as South America? 

A few words must be said about the prehistoric art of 
a vast area, the Amazonas basin. Archsological research 
here U of recent date, the earlier edmographical studies 
having been confined to the living primitive tribes. The 
tropical rain forest is not favourable to the preservation of 
artefacts made from perishable materials, such as wood, 
while stone and pottery survive, A large number of pre¬ 
historic sites has been discovered throughout northern 
Brazil, from the delta of the River Amazon as far west as 
the upper Rio Negro, the Yapuri and the Rio Napo. 
Some important archaeological localities are, among others, 
Marajb, Maraci, Couanauy, Caviana and Saniarem. The 
sited so far examined near or in the Amazonas delta have 
been found to be post-Columbian, because European glass 
beads occur together with Indian pottery. Other sites, how¬ 
ever, are older, and some may be many centuries old. 
Pottery is the outstanding feature. There are painted bowls 
or deep plates of very graceful shapes, and decorated with 
colourful geometric patterns. Another variety of Amazonas 
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pottery is zoomorphous, reprcseniiug iht armadiUo and 
other awraals typical of the country. There are also anthro- 
pomorphous ums. a device well known from other South 
American areas (Peril, Colombia, Venezuela, Nonhem 
Argentina). Ilie eminent Swedish archieologist and anthro¬ 
pologist, the late Baron Brland NordenskiPld, has pointed 
out that there must have been a distinct influence by 
the higher civilizations in the Andes, while three-legged 
pottery types sug^t an influence even from Central 
America, where this particular form Is very common.*” 
pie Indians who are responsible for the prehistoric relics 
in the Amazonas basin were, according to Nordenskieid 
principally the ancestors of the recent Aniacs (sometimes 
spelled “Arawaks”). This ethnic group gradually occupied 
a vast area stretching from Central Brazil to the Amilles. 

Some observations about the art of some modern tribes 
of South American Indians have been made in Chapter 11. 
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PRIMITIVE ART AND 
THE EUROPEAN ARTIST 

Modera European artists were not necessarily the first to 
discover the itsthetic merits of primitive art. In the seventies 
and eighties of last century a few anthropologists, such as 
S. Crevaux and G. Brough Smyth, drew attenUon to the 
excellence of primitive work in South America and in 
Australia, while O. Fritsch praised the Bushman paintings. 
But it is modem artists, art dealers and collectors who are 
responsible for the new understanding of the plastic 
qualities of West Afiican sculpture. 

Up to the middle of the nineteenth century some BurO' 
pean artists had illustrated the narratives of the great 
discoverers by reproducing works of primitive art as 
ethnographical specimens. A few painters like Catlm, who 
lived among the North American Indians, travelled and 
worked on their own account Hume Nisbett, who over 
half a century ago was *'the only professional artist who 
has visited the mainland of New Guinea’*, already recog> 
nized the Papuans’ *’true antique instinct for lines and 
colours 

From about the seventeenth century onwards exotic 
details had appeared, though only sporadically in stiU'life 
and genre painting. European expansion during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries was to some extent 
lefiected in the sphere of art, but the interest in exofic forms 
gravitated towards oriental rather than ‘*aavage” themes. 

In those days artists went to foreign countries for fresh 
H usn 225 
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models and motifb only; theii European vision and means 
of expression remsioed unchanged. The number of French 
painters who thus expired the beauties of the Eastern 
world is astonishingly large. A whole gallery at the Mus$i 
de la France d’Outre*Mer in Paris is set apart to represent 
Vorietualisme frangais. 

There was also Gauguin, whose work stands for an 
entirely different development in the history of European 
ark Gauguin did no: belong completely to the romantic 
school which was content with its academic eciuipn^t, 
and merely sought to enrich its palette or to hnd new 
models. He approached the strange atmosphere of the 
West Indies and the South Seas in a humble attitude of 
naive feccplivity. His interest in exotic subjects and fortta 
arose from a feeling of surf^t and weariness with the fictive 
representation of nature, perfected at the end of the 
nineteenth century, which offered no prospects of in* 
dividual advance to painters who were striving after a 
completely new teduucal and visual achievement The 
longing for the primitive did not mean that piimidveness 
was to be an end in itself. On the contrary it was the 
begnniog of a completely new vision. 

Gauguin went ffrst to Martinique, and later to Tahiti, 
where he painted his well-known South Sea pictures and 
wrote his book Here he developed his own 

markedly decorative style, withhold contours* broad spaces 
and a s^phony of subtle and often unmixed colours. In 
hk paintings are taSaa out of the noisy European world 
and set down among brown Polynesians is a completely 
ttew atzuosphere^-peaeoful, serene, ord^ly and apparently 
care-free. But we c^rtence this through the medium of a 
European artist, who is fat from feeling as a* savage, 
ahbou^ it often seems* m Ms book as though he would 
Iflcdtodoeo. ' ‘ ' 
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The dstonishiog thiog, however, is that Gauguin does 
not ooce mendon the art of the natives, and though the 
I artist must have seen the rigid sculptures of Tahiti (cf. 

• PI. 22, No. 40), there is no sign that his hgures were in* 
\ flueoced by them. When Gauguin was in Tahiti, however, 
genuine indigenous culture bad already ceased to exist 
He found a French colony with rapidly advancing 
“civilized” islanders, and the best examples of primitive 
I art had already been placed in the museum. In spite of its 
] exotic atmosphere, Gauguin's art remained fundamentally 
European. 

Another European painter, Max Pechstein, went to the 
Pelew Islands in Micronesia* He too painted the natives 
and the South Sea landscape, and enriched his palette with 
brilliant tropical colours. Primitive art was still flourishing 
in the Pelew Islands, and Pechstein devoted his attention to 
the native idols and carvings, and to the painted gables of 
the house. He sought to capture a primitive atmosphere 
by rqecting all academic tedioical refioemenu, and using 
vigorous brush strokes in unmixed colours. It is possible 
that tills technicfue was influenced by the polychrome 
decoration of the native carvings, but otiierwise Pe^tein’s 
art, like Oauguin^s, retained its essential European cbac* 
aCter, though it cannot be compared with it for quality. 

These are instances of European artists living In primitive 
. surroundings. Oddly enough, those artists who actually^ 
produced “primitive” works did so at home under the 
influence of primitive sculptures from Africa and the South 
Seas. As far as we know, neither Modigliani nor the Russian 
Archipenko had lived among primitive men. But Modigli¬ 
ani, as Professor Talbot Rice puts it, “models his forms on 
those of Negro art, and again, adopts as his own something 
of the Negroes’ sathetic approach”. Archipenko’s figures 
are sometimes of the same abstract character as the 
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neolithic ido1$ of the Cyclades* or the ilgunaes from 
Hukuoro, though generally more animated. 

One Germaa ^lptor» the late Enist Barlach, was also 
greatly influenced by West African Negro sculpture. His 
greatness lay io his wood carvings—figures of astonishing 
simplicity and force. He aimed at producing as small a 
number as possible of large surfaces, and at expressing a 
strong spiritual emotion by the attitude of these characters, 
portrayed with the simplest technical means. Hb models 
are usually thick-set, even plump figures, taken from the 
people. 

Barlach was impressed by a technical peculiarity of many 
Negro sculptures, the treatment of the surface by revealing 
the uQplaned marks of the chopping-tool—a technique 
which occurs also in other areas such as North-west 
America and the Sepik region of New Guinea. He actually 
copied a numher of real Negro sculptures, not only for the 
purpose of technical study, but also for pleasure. Yet he 
did not come exclusively under primitive influence. He 
was still more strongly influenced by Gothic art, and his 
sculptures have, indeed, something of the Gothic in them. 

It is the work of Pablo Picasso which is usually associated 
with primitivism in modem art No doubt Picasso studied 
some of the many varied primitive arts, gaining iosplratjoa 
from them, but be has re-fashioned these inspirations to a 
.large extent. His work up to the present day falls into 
.several periods, all extraordinarily different from one 
smother. For this reason alone it is a mistake to connect 
his work as a whole with primitive art, and merely to say 
that '*he studied the significance of Negro and Polynesian 
sculpture for plastic form”.*** 

Picasso's phmitiveiiess is quite definitely his own '‘Picas- 
slan primitiveness”. It is obviously not spontaneous, like 
the productions of a Soiflh Sea Islander or an African, but 
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ihe outcome of a more or less complicated incellecrual 
process. This is made clear by hU more realistic periods. 
It is true that maay of his works, in particular the series of 
pain^gs of the first half of 1929* seem to take us into a 
world of unreality, populated by grotesque beings and dis¬ 
connected parts of real figures, But even here it is said that 
he never once strays from reality: “A aucun raoment sa 
vision int^rieure ne s’oppose aux objets, mals, au contraire, 
elle les accepte totalemeni. La rAalitd cootempl6e en 
solitude n’est pas moins la rialit^, et si Picasso perpoit les 
objets, c’cst qu’ii les a vus” (Christian Zervos). 

The attitude of some primitive artists towards their 
subject gives a key to the understandiug of their work. 
There are certain details which interest them so much that 
their vistou is concentrated on these particular features 
and eventually absorbed by them. The result is that they 
represent these features to the exclusion of the rest of the 
subject* which implies a considerable deviation from merely 
optical reality as the European understands it An extreme 
example is to be found in the X-ray drawings of Melanesia 
and North-west America, which were described on p, 38. 

There is another kind of primitive art which consists in 
representations of fabulous monsters and demons. These 
are creations of the primitive imagination* although even 
here the “savage'’ cannot entirely dispense with the 
natural forms with which he Is familiar. Head, eyes, limbs, 
etc., are essential parts of any living creature, and these are 
adapted to the world of spirits and demons, though they 
may often take the most remarkable shapes. 

Primitiveoess in modem art, however* is by no means 
always associated with, or derived from* the art of primitive 
people. If an artist attempts to free himself Irom fetters 
of academic tradition in the search for a new spontaneous 
approach to his material, be may show a neglect of real 
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proportioQ or conventional arrangeineot, and may himself 
consider this neglect as symbolic. In this case the similarity 
to (be obvious imperfecuons of primitive art, above all the 
false proportions of limbs, is merely accidental (comparer 
for example, Epstein’s Adam).*'* 

Modern art can leam from primitive plastic art, par¬ 
ticularly from African sculpture, a refresbing naJvetd, a 
wholesome concentration on essentials, and a spontaneous 
approach to both man and beast, without arbitrarily 
adopting its obvious imperfections. The aim should be not 
to introduce another kind of ”ism”, but to get rid of certain 
modem “isms" by recovering the spontaneity which 
European artists have largely lost. The artist of to-day, 
however, even when he captures that original nalvetd, wUl 
never produce really primitive works. Art is the expression 
of the artist's meothlity, and inseparably bound up with his 
whole life, surroundings and history. Civilized man cannot 
unlearn all that be has leamt, or rid himself of the centuries 
of science and technical knowledge which have become an 
inhereot part of his nature. Imitating the mere ‘'primitive- 
neas” of primitive art is like reacting all modem comforts 
and acquisidons, and going back to caves and skins. It is 
not only against ail rules of logic, but utterly untrne to our 
own nature. 
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' EUROPEAN ART AND THE 

PRIMITIVE ARTIST 

In wide axeas of the world industrialization has dis* 
integrated the social and economic structure of primitive 
communities, The natives transferred from their home 
vilta^ are no longer able to devote themselves to their 
traditional arts and crafts. Nor are they willing to do so; 
fot modem education, broadcasting, cinemas, etc., have 
discredited Che customs and beliefs in which their art was 
rooted. Educated natives look down on the superstitions 
of their ancestors, they resent being called primitive, and 
in fact the term no longer applies to them. 

Already ethnographical dealers find U bard to procure 
primitive objects of real value. The best of the old works 
are now in museums and private collections. Most of what 
is available to>day is of inferior quality, made carelessly for 
curiO'hunting ^obe>trotters by modera methbds, and with 
European tools. New Zealand, where the beautiful art of 
the Maori once Nourished, has become a centre for such 
pseudO'primi^ve production. Before long modernization 

* will have reached the few tribes in Africa, Indonesia, New 
Guinea and Australia, where genuine primitive art is stiU 
alive. 

• But the populations survive, and with them their innate 
i artistic capacity. So long as primitive men passed as 
< savages, and their works as mere curios, no one took these 
i native talents seriously, but the discovery of the asthetic 
{ value of primitive art, as well as its psychological and social 
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fuDcUoDS, could not fail to attract the attentioti of educa* 
tioflalists, missionaries and colonial admimstrators. In 
Africa, the United States, Che Dutch Indies and in Preiu:h 
IndO'China it is now a recognized task of native education 
not only to maintain and encourage the indigenous arts 
and crahs, but also to teach and improve them. 

At the Prince of Wales' College at Achimota, on the Gold 
Coast, the teaching of arts and crafts is in the bands of an 
Arts Supervisor who is a trained art teacher and himself 
a sculptor. The majority of his assistants are Africans. 
Instruction in wood'Caiving is under the direction of the 
Chief Wood<arver of (he Asantehene of Ashanti. The 
College is also associated with the revival of Benin art. 
The chief of the Brasscasters' Guild in Benin has been 
sent to Aebimota by the Benin Native Administration, and 
at the request of the Oba, to take a course in chasing and 
reprodueing and to act as a demonstrator in brass*casting. 

According to the prolamine of Achimota College,^** 
the aims of an arts and crafts education is “not to keep 
alive the last remains of a dying culture in a native society 
fast becoming Europeanized, but as a necessary part of 
its economic and social life”. Pu^s are shown “how to 
select what is valuable in African arts and crafts and how 
to adapt it to the needs of a changing African society”. 

One of (be principal aims, therefore, is to develop the 
atilitariao value of artistic production. The African's 
natural need of plastic and ^phic ornamentation should 
be satisfied by African works of good craftsmanship, and 
not by imported European patterns, oRen of inferior 
quality. The native craftsman and the native artist should 
then be able to work in tiie first place for the local market 
as a solid economic basis for bis activities. 

But another entirely dl^oieot task of art education is the 
teadhing of European vsion, end the European techniques 
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of drawing, painting and sculpture. The idea is sot for the 
African to copy European works, but to enable him to 
adapt the new equipment to a specifically African mentality 
and outlook. 

As a sculptor, the African has little or nothing to leam. 
But from the point of view of European ssthetics, correct 
proportions might be regarded as an Improvement This 
can be seen from Pi. 32, No. 56, which shows a sculpture in 
iroko wood by B. C. Enwonwu, a twenty-year-old student 
of Onitsha and Govemroent College Umuahia (Nigeria), 
who is described as the most sophisticated of the five 
artists who were represented by wood-carvings, terra-cottas 
and water<oIours, at the Nigerian art exhibition held in 
the Zwemmer Gallery in London in 1937. These artists 
had been taught '‘on methods adapted from those made 
familiar by Miss Richardson of the London County 
Council”. 

Indigenous graphic arts are not enUrely absent in Negro 
A^ca, though they never attained the high standard of 
Bushman art. Figures and scenes depicted on house walls 
in various parts of West Alnca are interesting, though they 
are markedly crude and stlB*. All the more astonishing is 
the discovery that the Alncans can draw and paint 
excellently. In both West and East Aihca art students are* 
now taught on European lines (PI. 32, No. 57), and the 
results are remarkable. 

During the last few years experiments in the teaching of 
painting by modem methods have been begun by Miss 
Fisher at the Christian Missionary Society Girls’ School, 
Gayaza (Uganda), and by Mrs. Margaret Trowell at 
Makerere College, Uganda. Mrs. Trowell explains that the 
student’s home background exercises a strong influence on 
his work. Zanzibar has produced a painter in clear spark¬ 
ling colours, while the arid brown plains of Kenya inspire 
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dry, bAri browns, reminiscent of early Flemish work. 
Some sixty of such pictures were shown in London at the 
Imperial Institute, South Kensington, in the spring of 1939. 

In an interesting article entitled "African Ait—the Next 
Phase" {Onrsea Educaiicm, Vol. x. No, 4\ Mr, G. A 
Stevens says that, given the necessary freedom and en^ 
cooragement, the African is able to take hold of a tradj- 
tional European cra^ and make it into something of his 
own. Mr. Stevens believes in what he calls "the vitality of 
the Negro ssthetic genius". Needless to say, the outcome of 
this development will no longer be primitive art, though it 
may be African art. 

In America, Indians of the Potawatoinj, Kiowa, Navajo 
and Apache tribes excel m mural paintings. They have 
been trained by O. fi. Jacobson and the Swedish painter 
Olaf E. Nocdznark, and the walls of the recreation room 
in the Bepartment of the Interior Building, Washbgton, 
are covered with their works.*” This modwn develop¬ 
ment of Indian art in the United States is most satis^ctory 
because the European an teachers are obviously familiar 
not only with the ancient traditional an forms, but also with 
the material culture and die customs of the tribes. There¬ 
fore they wisely refrained from demonstrating to their 
Indian pupils "how to do it", which would inevitably 
imply the suggestion "how to observe" and '"what to 
paint". Instead, they striotly confined instruction to the 
tedmicai side, but kftitentueiy to their students to choose 
their own subjecte. The result is that modern American 
Indian artists do not imitate Eoropean vision and European 
ut styles. Hot have they adopted typically European 
subjects, such as landscape^aintsn^ which is lomethLOg 
altogether aliiHt from their own tradition. In other words, 
these Indiass do not compete with tl»jrwlute colleagues, 
but th^ give us eometbt^ of tb^ own: they depict 
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lodiaQ life in colourful peictinga of superb draughUmaU' 
ship, compositicm aod rhythm. 

. A different course has been taken in Australia. During 
^ last ten years or so a distinguished Australian landscape 
i painter, Mr. Rex Battarbee, has scored a.triumph as art 
* teacher of a number of natives of the Aranda tribe in 


; Central Australia. His hrsC pupil was Albert Naxnatjira, 
now a recognized landscape-painter, whose water-colours 
have been exhibited ntore than once in the capital cities of 
Australia. A beautiful illustrated book, with colour-plates, 
has been published about Namatjira and his work,^** 
aod it is understood that even a biographical fUm is now in 
pr^aratioD. Albert Namatiiia, as his biographer. Mr. 
C. P. Mountford, puts it, “has become conversant with 
European methods of artistic expression”. He has a marked 
sense of colour, is a good drau^tsman in the European 
sense of the term and, thanks to bis teacher, knows alt 
about linear and colour perspective. Many of his pictures 
are distinguished by their excellent composition, and diey 
t have the true atmosphere of the country. But it is European 
\ art, and Namatjira’s achievement is by no means a stej^ 
towards an organic development of the primitive art of his 
; people, bot only a wonderful proof of the Australian 
( aborigines* latent talent and learning ability. Mr. Mount- 
' ford tells us that Naiuatjiia can still draw the symbolic 
1 designs as we know them from the ijurin^, and there U no 
I connection between those ancient patterns and his new 
^ vision- After Namatjira's first great success—hia pictures 
' fetch astonishingly high prices—several other tribesmea 
‘ have begun to paint water<olours. The most prominent 
^ oi them, Edwin Fareroultja, who held his first exhibition 
in Melbourne in \9A6, works in large spaces of very bright 
colours, and his landscapes have something of the poster. 
I Hi& success was not so surprising in Australia, where the 
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pcfceoiagc of an iovws is very high and appreciation of 
good craRsmaoship is a feature of (be national character. 
Of course, not all these Central Australian watercolours 
are of (he same quality; and yet, even pieces which would 
hardly find purchasers if they were the work of Europeans 
sell well. Ko doubt many people who may be less critical 
with regard to artistic quality are attracted by the fact that 
these paintings, or sketches, are produced by aborigines 
who are able Co depict their homeland with European 
means of expression; as the weU'Cneanmg art critic of a 
Melbourne paper put it, **lheir paintiags have the double 
attraction of being true works of art and the works of an 
exceedingly rare type of arti«.” Financially, thanks to the 
principle of clan solidarity, the success of the aboriginal 
painters turned out to be benefidal for a large proportion, 
if not the whol^ of the aboriginal community of Hermans* 
burg, aJdiough it is understood that the aborigines are not 
allowed to spend all the money at 
This ‘‘Hermansburg school of native painters’*, as they 
have be«i called, has grown up in an area of culture contact 
between black and white, and thus not from the undisturbed 
• setting of the nomadic hunter. Unfortunately, their output 
is very large, and it is ioteresting that no( o^y the “stars” 
but also members of the younger generation are taking part 
In this developfflttit, since we are told that ‘hnany of the 
seventy children at sdiool at Hennansburg, in ^aige of 
Mias Hilda Worst, draw lively sketches of animals and 
Undecapes, which they sell to visitors, spending the money 
at (he store”.^’ But ^re are already indications of a 
mass production »the part of the more serious group of 
adult paintecs, and Give Turnbull, the prominent art critic 
of Melbourne, introduced his review of another exhibition 
of these watercolours as follows: . therefore, one might 

su|g$at, even at the risk of b^ng siccused of an anti-social 
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project, that the Central Australian abori^oal painters 
form themselves into a cartel with a view to restriction 
of production to an output which will ensure a sellers’ 
market’’* 

Let U5 hope, however, that the case of the native water* 
colourists of Central Australia will remain an exception, 
for it is irrelevant for the solution of a much deeper, and 
more important problem, namely, the future of rea! 
Austrahan aboriginal art (Ch. XV, pp. 173ff.) and the 
development of the aborigines' own artistic talent rather 
than their imitative ability. 

It would be good if the competent authorities would help 
the aborigmes as a whole to develop their ancient primitive 
art and to adapt its attractivedecorative patterns to modem 
requirements as I have already pointed out on p. 235. The 
difficulty lies in the fact that, while th& ssthetic effect 
of this art is decorative, >the emotional background is 
decidedly expressiooistic. This holds good even for 
weapons, tools, and other profane objects. It has nothing 
to do with the actual origin of the various geometric pat¬ 
terns, which has been discussed on pp. 40 ff., but only with 
their subsequent, though probably very old, interpretation 
by the natives themselves. A. P. £lkia has pointed out that 
*'the designs are usually the same as those dq^icted on Che 
sacred symbols used in the secret religious life, and can 
only be worked by those fully initiated men who know the 
songs or chants connected with them, and these designs 
. . . duly ‘sung’, endow the instrument or weapon with a 
potency which comes from the world of spirits, culture- 
heroes, and magic. A boomerang so marked is not just 
beautified; but, through its artistic decoration, it has 
become a perfect, sure and never-fading boomerang.” f 

• 7^ H<rafd, Melbourne, 8ih December, 1947, p- 8. 

T A. P. Elkin, The Ausira/itm AJieriglws. 2Ad ed., p. 16. 
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These observations show that abori^oal art U esoteric; the 
various syo^olic patterns belong to different totem groups, 
hut their actual use for ritual purposes is the privilege of a 
small number of male Individuals within that group; more> 
over, the right to produce those patterns is a copyrights 
vested in a few older individuals or even one single person 
(compare p. 73). It is clear that, with the inevitable gradual 
disappearance of primitive beliefs and rituals, there will 
be no rootiL for ritual objects in the future. The point, then, 
ii, to hud a way to encourage the natives to retain and 
develop thrir old designs for their decorative value, that is 
to say, without their ori^nal ritual or ma^cal funcUon. It 
will not be necessary to let their mythological signihcance 
f^ into oblivion, as primitive religious texts nay, by 
degrees, be reduced to simple folk'tales. Here again, the 
educational methods so successfully employed in British 
West Africa seem to suggest the course to be taken. 

There are two handcrafts In which aboriginal art could 
be usefully employed, viz, pottery and wcawng. Weaving 
has already been introduced, on a small scale, on some 
nussion stations, but European designs are still piindpally 
used. I can imagiiie that carpets and rugs, made in an 
Oriental technique but decorated in purely aborigiiial 
patterns and colours, would produce a magnificent efiect 
and probably soon be In great demand; they might alsd’ 
become a hi^*giwde article for export The fine AustraliaB. 
wool may be suitable for rugs, while a coarser type of wool 
would to be used for carpets. 

'FnrthMttore, abor^nes could be trained as potters, and 
pottirybf any descriptidKi^ ^ockeiy, bowls, vases, and tiles, 
bdhld be decorated by. thsva in own style, painted 
under the glhze hr oa tiiet^tace ofunglasad ware. 

All the giu.da^ te^ilred woitid h9 purely technical^ 
i,e. how to handle-'tiieJoca or, respectively, the potter’s 
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wheel—whereas sschetic airangemeats of the designs and 
shades should be entirely left to the genius of theaborigiiies, 
without any interference by wlute artists whose vision is 
different, and whose ideas would naturally spoil the 
originality of aboriginal work. 

We must remember, however, that a large proportion 
of the surviving tribes* are still nomads, so that only a 
minority of more or less sedentary aborigines would be 
available for any form of art education, and probably the 
half-castes (“iVra/icns", as they have been aptly called 
recently) would play an important part 
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XIX 

PRIMITIVE ART IN MUSEUMS 

Except for the origmais of rode ensraviDgs and paintings, 
' primitive architecture, and or tain very la^e sculpturea in 
wood and stone, primitive art must be studied in ethno* 
graphical museums. There are no spedal museums of 
primitive art^-^ith possibly one or two exceptions— 
because the sstbetic approach to primitive art became 
popular only a few decades ago, when ethnology was 
already a we]l>establjshed discipline. ConsequeoEy, prac¬ 
tically all (he important works of primitive art wi II ^ found 
in the ethnographical museums, collected, catalogued, 
and displayed, not as works of art in the first place, but as 
ethnographical spedmens. Tlus situation, however, ts by 
no means unsatisfactory for the student of art because, 
as we have seen in this book, it is indispensable for the real 
understanding of primitive art to be familiar with its 
signihcaDce and functions, notably its religious and social 
implicatioQs. Not Infrequently the primitive artist has been 
unable to bring about the effect he wanted to prodnee, so 
that the asthetic result of his efforts may be aceideatdl. 
Moreover, primitive man often shows, or conceals, his 
emotions in a way totally di^rent from our own, and this 
difference may be reflected in representative art. For 
example, a mask wltii its eyes and mouth wide open nay 
give us the impression of a Rightful personification of fear, 
whereas the legend may tell us that it is actually meant to 
express an entirely different attitude> maybe do emotion at 
a U, as in the case of the memorial ^tues of southern New 
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Ireland. Of many primitive works of a rt the true significance 
is still unknown, but this should all the more be taken as a 
warning to refrain from premature aesthetic iuterpretations 
from the European (often pseudo-psychological) angle. 

It is the very character of primitive art as an integral 
part of primitive culture which should be regarded as 
sufficient reason not to separate primitive art from its 
general cultural background. In primitive cultures, 
utilitarian art is much more generally employed than in 
hi^er civilizations with their wealth of mechanical devices 
aud mass production of implements and practical objects 
of any description. Consequently, a “museum of primitive 
art*' would soon, and inevitably, be indistinguishable from 
au ethnographical museum, unless ft is confined, say, to 
masks or statuettes, in which case^it would be incomplete. 
There is another point to be considered: there exists only a 
limited number of primitive works of art of outstanding 
quality. On the other hand, there is also bad primitive art, 
pieces of mediocre workmanship, and others of no aesthetic 
merits at all. The bulk of the ethnographical collections 
consist^ of a comparatively large number of good ^ical 
pieces, or replicas of lost, or unJcnown, originals. As 
primitive art Is not only a subdivision of the history of art 
but also an integral part of anthropology, it stands to 
reason that it would be wrong to pick out iht finest works 
to form a museum of primitive art and to leave only pieces 
of medium quality in the ethnographical museum. The 
problem can easily be solved In two ways: first, by 
arranging the exhibits in an ethnographical museum not 
oiUy from the scientific, but also from the asthetic point 
of view; and, secondly, by temporary special exhibitions of 
primitive art Both methods have bem successfully em¬ 
ployed in Europe as well a^in the United States. 

Apart from public museums, a few distinguished art 
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dealers and private galleries have helped a great deal te 
make primitive art more popular, also to exhibit important 
pieces of private collections. I believe Alfred Flechlhum, 
late of Berlin, whose gallery flourished between 1910 and 
1930, was one of the first, if not th£ first, to have the 
courage to display primitive works of art, in particular 
Melanesian carviogs, together with modem art (Picasso, 
Klee, Matisse, Archipenko, and others). A similar arrange’ 
ment is in operation at the Museum of Modem Art in New 
York but is, fortunately, absent .In the valuable publica* 
tions of primitive art from various geographic areas issued 
by the same museum and based on its remarkable special 
e^ibitions (see Notes S3 and 101). As some modern 
artists have undoubtedly been inspired by primitive art 
(C4^pare Chapter XVIL pp. 225 S.), it is certainly iostruc- 
tive to see occasionally their work side by side with the 
art of primltivd' man; but I would not recommend this 
juxtaposition as a principle of pemtanent display. 

Exhibitions of primitive art have a distinct educational 
value, not only for the European student but also for tbe 
'modem deecendant of primitive man, namely, in^coimeo' 
tion with modem art education in colonial areas, in par* 
ticular Africa (compare Chapter XVni, esp^dally p. 232), 
As nearly all the good oM pieces are now in Eurc^Man or 
American eoUections, cert^ parts of Africa are practically 
dtpi^ed of tii«r treasQies, so.that the present generation 
hhtives is mote completely ignorant <^the art of their 

’foiefiitlfets. For the revival of native arts and crafts, the 
.presence in the country ofafeirjrumberof good ori^nais 
U essentiaL Consequently, in British West Africa, tbe 
mtaunistratioi & upw an»o«5 to bmld up local museums, 
4nd some fine old examples -of AfrUail sculpture will 
probably be returned fo thdt country of origin. * 
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FORGERIES 

From the beginnings of prehistoric ardiaology, the 
genuineness of excavated ol^eccs w&s called in question 
by sceptics, and this was particularly so in the case of 
the paleolithic cave painCii^ of south-western Europe 
(Chapter IX). Many people would not believe that a 
primitive prehistoric race was responsible for the superb 
draughtsmanship as we hnd it in the wall paintings of the 
Upper Aurignacian and Lower Magdalenian, and it took 
the aichzologists some time to convince the publie of the 
authenticity of the earliest known European art. The 
artistic quality of the masterpieces of Altamira, Lascaux, 
and other famous caves (compare p. SS) is so that 
they seem to defy any attempt to fake them, whereas the 
cruder, earlier work of the Lower Aurignacian might not 
be so difficult to imitate. On the other hand, smaller and 
cruder “prehistoric” carvings and especially stone imple- 
meats have not Infrequently been forged. Frauds inevit¬ 
ably occur wherever there is a demand, but the fakmg of 
prelustoric objects was, unwittingly, encouraged by the 
archaeologists themselves, who offered substantial rewards 
to theix workmen for bringing to light specimens in a good 
state of preservation. Stanley Casson recalls the story of an 
old lady at Abb^ille who watched a workman striking, 
flints in front of bis door and asked him what he was doing. 
The astonishii^y frank answer was:” I am making Celtic 
axes for Monsieur Boucher de Perthes 1”. This anecdote 

* TV Diico9try of Mm, 2ad ed., Londoo, 1940, p. 179. 
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may ^ apocrypliaJ, but i$ a humorous illustration of the 
unfortunate experiences of that pioneer of prehistory. 
Modem trained archieologists are not as easily deceived. 
When the late Prof. Hugo Obermaicr excavated a cave in 
Bavaria, he was personally present all the time while 
Htgging was in progress, so as to make It impossible for 
the workmen to smu^Ie in any fakes. Yet, strangely 
enough, certain objects were unearthed at con^derable 
depth which were at once recognized as forgeries. Ober- 
maier then investigated and discovered that, during the 
night, workmen had sneaked into the cave and with long 
iron bars pressed the fakes deep into the ground, so that 
they could only be excavated after strenuous digging thz 
next day.*^ One of the few known cases where an attempt 
was made to Me palsoUthic drawings happened during 
the ex&vations of the so-called “Kesslerloch” near Tain- 
gen, in the district of Basel (Switzerland) in 1874. There, 
three “prehistoric** drawings were found which turned out 
to be the work of a workman called Merks. It was di$> 
covered that he bad copied one of the drawings, the figure 
of a fox, from a picture-book. Faked “prehistoric** bone 
artefacts, including, among others, carvings of human 
figures and animals, were purchased by the local museum 
at Baden, near Vienna; subsequently, they were recognized 
as forgeries and are now in the museum of the metropolitan 
police of Vienna, and the forger was found out and con¬ 
victed in l>02.^“ Some clever forgers use real old wood, 
or bones, as raw materials for their fraudulent activities, 
just as forgers of antique furniture use real old timber, or 
fragioents of genuine antiques, or as forgers of old pictures 
superimpose their products on genuine old paintings, etc., 
etc, A detailed illustrated account of notorious forgeries 
will be found itr Robert Munro’s book Archaology and 
Foisf AjiiiquUks (London, 190d), and a rich material of 
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Uctmological and cbamical facts, which will help the 
studesc to recognize prehistoric fakes, is recorded in Dr. 
Siegfried TUrkel's book quoted in Note 118. 

Tuming to ethnographical objects, i.e. artefacts of recent 
primitive peoples, we find that forgeries are more frequent 
but almost entirely confined to imitations of sculptures. 
It is advisable to distmgaish between fo^eries and copies 
made without any fraudulent intention; but, unfortunately, 
the latter may subsequently be used for less harmless 
purposes. It has been suggested that we must aUow even 
for a mass production of ethnograplucal imitations to 
satisfy a popular interest in exotic forms. Actually, how> 
ever, this interest is not nearly as great as that in Oriental 
arts and crafts which culnunated in the eighteenth century, 
with its chinciseries^ Both Oriental and certain primitive 
objects were copied in European countries and large 
quantities exported overseas to meet the demand of tourists. 

Good copies may serve legitimate purposes, educatJona] 
and decorative. The famous old stone-cuttiog industry at 
Oberstein‘Idar, in the Rhineland, specializes m carvings 
in hard stones, such as quartz crystal, rose quartz, jade, 
nephrite, and other beautifol materials. Apart from 
European forms and a great variety of carvings in Chinese 
s^les of difierent periods, Oberstein>Idar has produced 
striking imitations of Maori carvings in New Zealand 
greenstone.*^ Only an expert will be able to tell a genuine 
tOcl from a copy of the same materia!, the criteria being 
minute technical details. It is obvious that copies of such a 
high degree of perfection may be sold as genuine. 

Forgeries in the proper sense of this term, that is to say, 
false archeological or ethnographical objects made with a 
fraudulent intention, are known from Mexico and Peru. 
In both counties, forgeries of pr^Columbian pottery are 
more or less free tmitatloos rat^r than accurate copies of 
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the originals, and can easily be distingulshfed by a student 
with a little experience. The Peruvian fakes are mostly izt 
the late Chixnu s^le. 

The most frequent forgeries are those of Negro art, 
espec^Uy wooden statuettes. I do not know whether 
European forgers of African sculptures are still active 
nowadays, but they “flourished" during the first quarter 
of this century. There was a rumour that fakes of Congo 
statuettes and masks came from a workshop somewhere 
in Belgium. African" statuettes were also manufactured in ' 
GermaiQ', and the forgers did not bother about tro|»cai 
woods as raw material bot simply used European timber. 
Several methods were employed in the treatment of the 
surface, to produce the appearance of antiquity. The wood 
was stained in the first place, then bathed in a greasV. 
solution which was allowed to penetrate as deep as possible 
into the wood, to make sure that superficial scratching of 
the surface would not imniediately reveal the freshness of 
the material. Then the piece was allowed to dry thoroughly, 
and afterwards it was “smoked" over a wood fire to pn>< 
duce a film of soot, which is indeed not uncommon on 
sculptures from the parklands of the Cameroons and else- . 
where, A dry polish followed to work the soot into the 
porous surface, and the procedure could be repeated if 
necessary. This is only one of several methods, and 1 do 
not v^ture to suggest that others are not **better”. Now as 
lc«g a& th« forges la a bungler, the bad quality and wroo^ 
at)de*of the carving will give him away at a glance, no. 
matter bow wall be imitated the surface. Unfortunately, 
however some seaJly good artists, including even a very 
promineatscuiphSA aroused themselves with the produo* 
bon of “Negro seuiptorea", allegedly “for experimental 
ptu^tose". Suppose ^wood is genuine, it is almost int* 
pose^jon anycme taieco^nize a co^, or fake, in such a 
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ca$e. I do not suggest any fraudulent latention aa far as 
those' 'experimenting' * a rtists are concerned; but the danger 
will naturally arise once the piece has changed handa. 

After the introduction of European tools, the natives 
would have been very foolish if they had not availed them¬ 
selves of these more effective implements. Their use, how¬ 
ever, brought about a different, easier technique and, 
implicitly, a change of decorative styles. For example, the 
Australian abori^nes originally used a hafced incisor of an 
opossum for engravu^, and the fine old wooden shields 
of the natives of Victoria are, therefore, decorated with 
incised lines of a width exactly corresponding to the width 
of an opossum's tooth (compare Fig. 39, p. 186). Later 
pieces reveal the use of European iron tools, especiaUy 
knives; the engraved lines are thinner, and straight lines 
often replace the curved ornaments of the original style. 
Generally speaking, the discarding of the ancient tools and 

methods, together with the radical changes of the economic, 
social, and intellectual life of the tribes, are responsible for 
the degeneration of primitive arts and crafts. One or two 
anthropologists have suggested that an artefact produced 
with European tools cannot be regarded as genuioe, or, at 
its best, only as “semi-genuine”. This view is, in my 
opinion, incorrect- The dynamic process of cultural evolu¬ 
tion liuphes, among other factors, infiuences from outside 
(compare p. 28). There is no reason why the changes 
wrought by the import of European goods and methods 
should not be recognized as a formidable case of diffusion 
of culture. Therefore, works of primitive art made with 
European tools are at least documents of a bistorkal 
development, although their artistic quality is inferior. 
Does this mean the end of primitive art? The answer is: 
not necessarily; as we have seen in Chapter XVTII, there 
may be a renaissanoe. 
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iSwtdoy Timer, July 30,1939). 

• A. L.Kioebef, Article'Trimilrve Art", Encychpadla of she Soeiai 
Sekneas, Vol. fi, New York (Macmillan), 1935, pp. 226 ff. 

• L AdaiB, "Le portrait dans fart de I'aftcaenne Amiricue”. io 
Caklers d* Art. Paris, 1930; and "L’animal dans Vart de I’aocjcnne 
Aartrique", ibid. 

p. ** Thomas, Source Book for Soelal Origins. Chicago, 1909, 

“ P. Boas {loc. at. supra, note 6), pp. 72 f. 

•* A. C Haddo^ Aolution ht Art, Lo.ndoA 1895, p, 122: A. L. 
Kr oeber (oote 8). 

#wiJwertfeanl«Aer CejSnhrsmusser ous 
dor Technik. Zeltxhrlftf Eshnohgie, Vol. 36, Berlin, 1904. 

Hugo Obei^r, Artde •'Kuast", In Ttaailexikon der Vorra- 
seh^je, MajtEberi, Voi. yii, BerUn. 1926, p-136. 

^ of An, London, 1882, p. 2, 

“E, St^hao, Sfii£sfeibour. Beriro, IW p 35 

note If), p. 216. The later stages through 
which alphabetic writing has passed are, aroordlni to Prof. Haddoo' 
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phonagrams, cnpbk symbols of sounds, usuaUy developed out of 
co&veotionalized ideogruns, whi^ have been taken to represent 
sounds instead of tbiags: vtrbat representing eotire words; 

syilobic signs, deooUfig the composing arliculsiioiis of words; and 
iettefS, representing the elementary sounds into which the syllable can 
be resolved. 

'■ Reproduced by A. C Haddoo, toe. eh., p. 124. The specimen is in 
the Ethnographical Museum at Berlin. 

** I am in agreement with the tiiecry put forward by R. R. Marett 
(The Threshold of RetlgiOf^ and K. Tb. Preuss that magic is not only 
related to religion or its preliminary stage but in itself a form of re¬ 
ligion, at least in terros of asthropology. Theological termioology Is, of 
course, differeot. 

** Elsie Oews Parsons, Pueblo htdkms' Pelightty The University of 
Chicago Press. 1939,2 vols. 

*' Sir Michael Sadler (see note 4), p. 4. 

*** An important critical essay on (he subject is **The Analysis of 
Mann; an Empirical Approach*' by Prof. Raymond Firth, Journal of 
the Polynesian Society (Wellington, N.Z.). Vol. 49 (1940), pp. 4S3^I2. 

** Various peoples show their defervotial esteem towards an older 
person, or a person of high standing, by addressing him as “father" or 
**eldec brother"; and this has probal^ led to (be mistake that a totem, 
wluchis usually regarded with a certain amount of respect, must be an 
imaginary relative. Actually, this is not always the case. 

** James Johnson Sweeny, in his otherwise excellent introductioo to 
his beautifully illustrated catalogue entitled African flegro Art (Ute 
Museum of Modero Art, New Yoiic, 1935). 

** Eckart von Sydow, Piimitive Xuna und Psyehoanofyse (Imago- 
Bilcber, No. JQ, Leipzig, Vieona, Zurich (fateraationaler Psycho* 
anaJytiaeber Verlag), 1927. . 

** H. B. Gibson, “Ooioesticated AnrmaU of Shang and their Saeii* 
fice”, Journ. of the North China Brarteh of the Royal Asiatic Sac., Vol. 
kix, J93S; Shanghai, 1939, pp. 9-22. 

** Jackson Steward Lincoln, The Dream in Primttirc Cultures, with 
introductioo by C G. Seligman, London, 1935; J. Wiothuis, Das 
Zweigeschleehtenvesen, Leip^, 1928; O. Roheim, Australian Totent- 
ism, London, 1924; id., T^e Eternal Ones of the Dream, a Psyche 
analytical Inserpretarlon of Australian Myth and Ritual, New York, 
1945 (reviewed by R. M. andC H. Berodt Id Oceania, Vol. xvii,No. 1, 
Sept. 194S). 

** Haas Himmdhebcr, NegerkHnaler, Stuttgart, 1935, pp. 8 ff 

** The history of Rau^ art has been thoroughly studi^ by F. Boas 
and John R. Swanton. 
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** Cctfnpue Ktrl BQcher’s famous book, fV<frk and RMyifm. Wt ^ 
need oo< enter on a diaouasion of Prof, Bucher’s theoty that ’*play « ] 
older tl>an work, art older than produetioo for use". ^ 1 

" Prof. F. Boa, Prlmlfltt Art {si^. t»W €), deals at length viih :■ 
rtiythm ia decorative an (pp. 40 ff.), pdcmdve Uterarure, music and' ^ 
dance (pp. 310 f.). / 

Huntington Coinu, Lew a/id the SecleA Scltwa. Foreword by ' ' 
Roscoe Pound, New York (Haxcoart, Brace & Co.), LoodM (Regao^ ; 
Paul), 1935, p. 26. 

*• Huntiflpoc Cairns, he. ell., pp. 30 f.; Lowie, “Incorporeal Pro^ 
perty in Primitive Society", 37 YaU Law Renew. 192g, p. SSI; L. 
Adarn, "Inberttaace Law in PrimHive Cultures", /cm Law Rwtm^ 
Vcl-XX(l93S), p-764. 

“ A. L, Kroeber, he. e\i. supra, note 8. 

•• Prof. Koeb-GrOoberg i/^s^Bnge thr fCunst bn UrweAd, Berlio, 
1905) ha himself acknowledge this resemblance and refers to the 
very drst woric on children’s dnwiags by Dr. Siegfried Lcviostelo 
{Kinderuiehumgen bis oan H. LebsnsfeAs, Ldptlg, 1905). 

** Comte Biguen et NoriMfl CaCeret, in Ssvue Avhropeloghut, 
1923, pp. 533 ff, and Comte Biguen, “Lee modelages en argile de la 
Caveroe de Mmteepafl (Haute Oaiomie)", in Siann eh I'AcadMe,, 
ths Ipsaipfhns, etc., ch Tbofease, 1923. '>*' 

** H. Obennaier, ia /Ualkxikfin chr Vorgesehl^us, vol. vil. p. 147: 

" R. R. Marett coorinclngly suggests the following p^chologieal 
stages ietbeevoladoaof the Aurignacian artist: "—first, bescribbke; 
neat he says, "Hus rtmbds me of a bear’; next be says, ’I win draw a 
bear*; lasdy, be draws a best so oear to life that folk Mdaim: ‘This is 
Brule hiais^r " i^aiih, Hope md C^onVy bt FrimiiUe RWlgfen, , 
gakendoa Press, 1932, p. 155). 

*' Conyara. for example, Sir Flioders Petrie, 'The Hill Figures of * 
England", AMhrop. Inst. Oeea^tuil Papers, 1926. 

" Some outstanding works on Etaopum p^istorie art: K, Breull 
and M. C. BucUn, B/ode Pahiints <tf Seutham Andalusia, Osdbrd, 

* 1929i H. Bmal sOd-IL'CbenDaMr, 75ie CafeafAlitsssdraatSantiHana 
deiMary 5paa>, Madrid, 1935; M. CBu^tt, Prehistory : a Study of 
Eetrlf CulUirej in Burape and the fddditerranaan Basin, CamlKklge, 
IhU: 2nd ed^r 1925; tie Old Slant Age: A Sttnty ofPahepHihie Timer, 
Cambridge^ 1933; V. Cordon Qulde. Dawn^t>fEiiK^ean Onliiffthn, ^ 
\92St H. Kfibep. JpiRer und Kitltur der Vorzeit Euroim. Vol. I, "Da .. 
PaUoIithikuai". Berlin. 1929; O.H. Liutuet, The Art and Mfghn gf. 
Fosfd Afen.iraA^ by J^lbwosetMtABa^, Yade Uaivesslty Press and 
OKferdUnivenity Press, I930;HetbertOR»nSpesiTTiBtf}^C4rl^oe^ 

0 / Art, ed. Voh), London ^est Bens), 1^ Oifehidea ridi 
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inaunal oth^* areu). The latest handbook is Ths Prthiswie 
Foundation of Foropt to the Myotman Ajte, by C F. C. Hawkes; 
London (Methoeo). 1940 (deals with all tbe important problocns of prv 
hbtone art study and is rich lo bibUograpbkal notes). 

w Cunius, Hlai. Alax-t IV, c. 7, sect. !2. quoted by Hahfi in 
FeoJlexikon dor VorgoiMtdtlt, vol, vl, p. 197. 

Leo FTobeolus and H. Ob^maier. Hadsdtra MakliAa, BeriJo. 
1925; 80 analysis by Obermaier of the matcrisl published Jo ffadschra 
Maktubo is also in Bushman Art, Roek-Paintfngt ofSouth-^ West Africa, 
by H, Obermajer and Herbert Xubo, Oxford University Press. 193C^ 
pp, 33 ff. “L’Art Rupesire Nord-Afrtcain", par Raymood Vaufrey 
{Archives de I'Jnsfltut de Fatdontologk Hamalne, M6moiro 20), Paris 
(MasscaetCie). 1939. 

** L. FrobeniuSi Ekade Ektab, Berlin, 1937 (especially plates 75,77, 
79, W, 82, 83). 

** An Bjtpestre au Roggar (.Haul Meriouiek), by F. de Cbaaseloup 
Laubat, Paris (UbrairiePIon), 1938. A summary of the book, with the 
priorip^ illustrations, appeared in tbe JUusiroted London b/mn, 
January 1939. 

** For pnmhivo art in the Aptian area, capeciaijy Upper Egypt, 1 
cao only briefly refer to the discoveries made aod published by O. 
Schweinfurth, J. de Morgan, G. Legrain. A. M Ha^neio Bey and 
Hafls A. Winkler. Compare Arch. Surny of Egypt, Rock-Drawing$ of 
Southern Upper JE^ypt, 1 (Sir Robert Mood Desert 
Hans A. Winkle, LoQdOQ, 193d. A sorv^ of tbe older dscoveries is 
in ObensMler's work eltsdin noteSl, pp. 31 f. Compare also Brimiiive 
Art In Egypt, by Jean Capart. 

C. F. C. Kawkes (si^ra, ooce 39), p. 43. * 

** Principal Uierature on Bushman art: Bushman Fainfings, coped by 
M. Helee Toogue, with preface by Henry Balfour. Oxford Univeisi^ 
Press, 1909; O. Moszeik, Dlt Malereien dor BuschmSanor, Bezho, 
1910; L> S. B. Leakey, Stone Age Africa, Oxford UalvemCy Press, 
193d; Aoc* Paintings in South Afrkafrom Parts of iha Eastern Province 
and Orange Free Stare, copied by George WiUieo Slow, with tUustra- 
ti^ by Dorothea F. BJeek, London (Methuen). 1930; M. C Burkiti, 
South AfricfCs Past in Slone and Pains, Cambridge^ 1928; Obermaier 
and KOhn, Btahnon Art (see note 39); Miss Wilrnan, The Pock 
groAngs of Origualand West and Beohuoneiond, 1933; Miss Margaret 
Orford, “Tbe Rock Engravings of the Western Trartsvaal”, in 7>^ 
bathos do l.o Congresso Nacional de Antropohgia CoionlaJ, VoL li. 
Porto. 1934, pp. 463-497. 

Feiix voo Luseban, “Buschmaim.Eiorieaungw auf Strauasen- 
elem”, Zeltschrffl f Eihno/ogle, Vol. 55 (1923), rj. 31 ff. 
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** The problem cao only be solved v^hea more prehistoric fliMs 
(human relics and artefacts) are made io Afrka, eepectaJly io tiie 
North. 

** A very good OKamplc of this diversity i$ the contrast bttween two 
peoples of the same ibguistic stock: the Yoruba, with their highly, 
developed plastic an, and the Nupe. whose an has no images at all. 
Compare "Experimenti on Culture Psychology", by S. F. Nadel, m 
Africa^ vol. x, London, !957» p. 424. 

l^numents and Relics Act, 195d. 

Roger Fo' in hU essay eotilled '*Negro Sculpiore", first published 
io Athtnteum, 1920> then reprinted in Vtskut and D«sizn, 1920 (now in 
the Pelican Secies, No. 20, pp. 87-91). 

** The observations on primitive art among the Ouro and Atutu 
tribes are based on H. Himmelheber's excellent book. Negerkdmskr 
(sec note 27). Dr. Himmelheber visited the Ivory Coast in 1935. 

** Compare J. Maes aod H. Lavachery, L'Aft Niz** d Vexpedtian 
da palais des btaux^is (November l$-DeceiDber 31,1930). Brussels 
aod Pahs (UbraiheNalioaale d’anetd'histobe). l930tE. Tordayaod 
T. A. Joyce, L«s Peupks B^uha. JM Bushonzo, Bmaseb. i9] 1; C 
Xjersmdcr, C^rrss de StyU dt la Seulpiure Nigiv A/Hcaine, 3 vola, 
Paris (Moranci); £. voa Sydow, Htmdbvch dor afrU^isehtn Flasiik, 
Vol, 1: Wesf^nkaidstht Pkstik, Berlin ^ l93fM-accordmg to Sir 
Michael Sadler "the tsost systeraalie account of Wet Afrkao sculp* 
ture". For other publications eapeeially on West ATneao sculpture see 
bibliographies in Sir Michael Sadler's and Sweeney's publications 
(aotea 4 and 23). 

^Tbe British Museum possesses old original coral ornaments of 
ihiatype. 

** C. H. Read and O. M. Dalton. Aiuiquitksfrom ths City iifEmin 
md/rom othsr parts of tVesl Afriea in the British Museum, London, 
1&99: Felix von Luschan. Dr< Afterillmer von Benin, 3 vols.. Beriin, 
19J9: Bernhard Struck. "Chronologie der Benin.Altertilmer", Zelt- 
schrifi fSr Vol. 55 (1923). pp. U ^16d. Prof, von Luschan 

has drawn up a chroiiok>gy suggesting several atagea in the gradual 
development of fienia aru Other epoctia have been proposed by 
Struck. Eckart voa Sydow C'Zur Chronologie von ^nin-Oma' 
men ten", tthnoL Ajofitter, vol. A1935) has made a valoabk contnbt^ 
tiofl, ertBtriishipg a duoni^ical order according to certain deaiges, 
arrangesMcts and technical deads. A chief of the Bini, Jacob U. 
Egharevba, baa recently publideda remarkable Shari JfUtary of Benin 
(Cbarch Mis^ao* Society Bookshop. Lagoa, 'I93d>, containing, 
among other iaieaetEng<dftts«,mDe important inlOTgution about the 
bisloiy of Benia art. 
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** Cire-peKiut techni<]ue: the method which is applied (n Benin 
day has been described at leoeth by Chief Eghare^^ in the journal 
Nigeria, No. 18,1939. Tbe uchniciue used in Ashand can bo seen from 
Dr. R. S. Rattray's bock, fieiigton and Art in AskenU, Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1927. 

^ E. H. Duckworth, ‘‘Recent Archmotoekal Discovecie io the 
Ancient of Ife", Nigeria (Lagos), No. 14 (1938X PP* 101 ff« 

^ According to another tbe<^ it represents a god. There are several 
beads wearing this type of ornament but otherwise different, so that 
both interpretations may be correct. 

*• P. Amaury Talbo^ The Peoples of Southern Nigerixi. Oxford 
University Press. 1926, VoL lii, hg. 227 (opposite p. 926). Nos. 1 
and?. 

*** Tbe ancient civilization of Kafla has been thoroughly studied by 
E. Bieber, who sp&it a long time in tbe country. Apart from his im- 
portant book on the Kaffiebo, Bieber published a series of articles in 
the geographical and ethnogrephical review Ciobus (Brunswick) b^ 
tween 1906 and 1910. Tbe forehead ornament referred to in the text is 
illustrated in ooe of those articles. 

*• A. C Bums. History (^Nigeria (Allen & Unwin, 1929), pp. 32 f.; 
Rev. Samuel Johnson, 7^ History of the Yon^s, ed. by Dr. 0. 

Johnson, Lagoa; Londoo (Routlodge), 1921 , pp, 3 9. 

•* Wilfrid D. Hatnbly, Eihrtolofy of Afrko, Chicago, 1930, p. 196. 

** One of tbe recent^ excavated bronze heeds from Ife, of the type 
shown here on pi. 7, is now m tbe British Muscuoi, while two others 
vp'ere aci^uired by tbe North*westem Unrversity. Evanston, HI. Com* 
pare ‘The Legacy of an Unlmown Nigerian Donatdlo”, by William R. 
Bascom, Illustrated London News, April 8, 1939, and ‘'Bronzes and 
Terracottas from U^lfe", by H. and V. M^erowitz, in the Burlington 
Mogovitte, October 1939. It will be observed that some of the bronze 
heads are distinguished by extraordinarily long necks. As the pn^ 
portions are otherwise peifectly natural, there must have been some 
purpose eonoecied with tbe elongation. A parallel from India suggests 
that 00 certain occadens thee beads might have been mounted on 
sc^d sti^ covered with garments to represeot a whole figure. At Ife 
DO bodies in bronze, such as might be adjusted to the heads, have 
bitbeno been discovered. But there exist some fragments of human 
figures modelled in clay, trunks and limbs, for example feet, sizee vaiy- 
iog between rwo-filths and half Ufe*size. 1 am indebted to Mr. R. L. V. 
Wilkes, some time District Officer at Ife, for this information. Two 
complM bronze statues of a diflbrent type, evjdeitly composed of 
sevoal separately cast sections, have been found in the Nupe village on 
Jabba Islud. 
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in j 


** J. D. C3ark«, "The Stone Figures of Em 
N o. 14. June 1938, pp. 106-108. 

** Tte finds of Chou Kou Tien, including iDonrations of the sfotK ' 
im^emeots, have been published by D. Black, Teilhard de Chardb, . 
C C. Young and W. C Pei, "Foa^l Man in China"; GeoIofiea{< ] 
MemcUs, publ. by the Geologicai Survey of China, Series A, No. il &, 
Peifnog. i933. ^ 

*' N^ Gordon Muoro, Pnhisioric Japan, Yokohama aod Edinr ' 
bur^ 1911; H. Matzumoto, ^Notea oa die Stone Age People ^ 
Japan", in Amricart Afuhropologisi, Vol. ]udu(l9ll}, pp, 50-76; Kuit 
Sioger. "Cowrie and Baubo in Early Japan". Man (L^idooX 19^ 61 
(with photograph alumuig an unuaoal neobtUc figure). 

*' O. von Merhart. "The Palsolitfaic Period in Sib^a", Anerkta 
Anihropclofist, 1923; A. M. TaJIgren, io RtalkxikfmdtrVa^KkkfM 
(ed. by M. Eben), vol xli (1926). p. 55; vol iU, p. 224; BUia H. Mirvoal ‘ 
"Archeology in Soviet Russia". Mm, 1942. No. 24. 

** So ^ I am only able to quote itomao article under lhe(AOtquj9. 
accurate) title “First Finds of Prehistoric Painting in Soviet Asia** 1^ 
the Mosem News, published by Mc^dunaxodeaya Kniga, Jaoucry-. 
27,1945. 

" Seythkffi Art: Ellis H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks, Cambridge, 
1909; M. Ebert. Stidrvs^nd im Alferium, 1921; G. Borovka, ' 

Art, 1928; RoMovtseff, /nsn^sns and Orteks Ot Soidh Russia, 1923. . 

brief but very eloddafive survey bsu been delivered by Prof. D. Talbot 
Rice (see note 1) recently. For paralleis in other areas compere Carl , 
H&olze, Obieis Rimels, Croymees «r liistade la Chine Antiqueetda^ 
PAmdrIqae. Ant^mp (De SIkkel), 1936. 

** D. H. Gordon, "Indian Cave Paintiogs" jn IPEK, Annual ReAew i 
a/ Prekistonc and Effmoert^eal Art, Berlin aod Leipzil; 1955, pul> . 
tisbed in 1936 Pot other publications see Herbert Ruho’s article, *^ 
Wrf, 

r* Hefimut de Tena, "Slone Age Man m Ice Age India and BuniU"^ • 
td Asia (New York), March 1939, pp. 158-1 $3. ; 

Sir Joho Marshall, Mohen/O’Daro and the Indus ClvUbai^ Loth ‘ 
don, 1932.3 voH.; Bmcsi Maekay, The Indus CiriUzaJion, Londoo.. 
4935 (the beat short introduedra for tbe b^iniKr). 

<>' * ra ^ 'The Easter Island aod tbe Indus VaU^ 

Scripts", AnihrapOdf floMliuiii <1938), pp. 808-814. There esrts* 
aheady a forge o^nbe^V4rti^ pro and eattira Hhhey't tbeoiy. 
0(^«*5s«canbe't(Uo6id iKiA R. vm H’^noGeldem, "Die 0^- 
{n8<6ditiftf‘» v4»«W*ww»' ^j^fc’ Pp. 815'4W90vu AKHd * 

KUnux, *Tbe'Ptdu>pHMa^'i^ tbe Easter Talnid Tabkl^V 





Easter Island Tablets in tbe 
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Bernce Pauabi Bi&hop Miueum, Honolulu'*, Mon (Loodoa), 

No. 1 (fiottirQ H.). S«e also Hive’s rejoin^ io jVfevi, 193$, No. ISJ. 

Some of the finds from Tell Brak are illustrated in Th* British 
Museum Quarterly, VcL xui. No. 3 (1939), PI. XL 

T«U ffalaf, a nsw cuUvs bt oldest Mesopawmia, by Max Baron 
voQ Oppenbcm, transl. by Gendd Wbeeler. {x}DdoD and New York 
(Pntoai^, being eaU^ed English edition of Dsr Till Halaf, ebte 
rteue Kuliur im Oheslin Mssopotamlen, Leipzig (Bro^baus), 1931.— 
A brief account (not illustrated) of the excavations at Tell Halaf is In 
Sir Frederic Kenyon’s book, Tht Bib/i and Arehaohiy, Loadoa, etc. 
(1940), pp. 151S. 

’* C Leonard WooUey, The Drfefop/fte/u of Sumerian Art, New 
York, 1935. 

*• O. D. Honiblov.«‘, "Early Dragon FoTIns*^ in Man (LoodonX 
1933 and 193b. 

Ajltcoomar Mookerji, Folk An in Bengal, with a foreword by Sic 
W. Roth«)steio, Univeraity of Calcutu, 1939. 

3. H. Hatton, 77 k Angam! Nagas, London. 1921, pp, 65 ff.; 3. P. 
Mills, Ao Nagas, IxMidon, 1926, pp. 96 f. 

*' Illusirations of Koryak carvings in W, Joehelson; 7^ Koryak, 
Jeanp North Pacific Exp^lion. Vol. vl, Leiden and New York, 1905" 
1903. 

** B. Laufer, 77ie Decorali)^ An ftf ihs Amur Tribes, Jesup North 
Padfic Expedition, Vol. iv (1902). • 

J, Roeder, *'Rock*Pictiirtt and Prehistoric Times in Dutch New 
Guinea*’. Men, London, 1939, No. 173; Kenri Lavaebecy, Los PdirO’ 
glyphes de flk de BOgues. Antvwp (De Stkkel). 1939. 

** B. Banks, ’’Some Megaliihic Renains from the Kelabit Country 
in Sarawak'*, Sarawak Museum Joun^, VoL iv, No. 15, July 1937, 
pp, 411-437. 

“ Sene otaslanding works on Oceanian grts: (New Guinea): A. C 
Kaddon, The Demratbe Art of BrixlA fiew GidMa. Dublin, 1$94; 
Raymond Firth, Art end l^e in fJee Guinea. L^tdes, 1936; (3delaii' 
eaia): B. Stephan, SUdseekunst, Beilin. 1907; Auguseto Krlmer, Die 
Mahnggejte van Tondtora, Munich. 1925; Gladys A Rd^acd, 
Mdonsston Design, Columbia University ^ecs, 1933; (Polynseia): 
Augustus HaraBlon, 7^ Art Workmanship of the Mood Base in New 
Zealand, Docedia, N.Z., 1S96 (the fifth part Issued ]& 1900); U. D. 
SkinseE, ‘*Evolnti<Mi in Maori Art’*, JovnaJ Royal Antkrfpelogieal 
X nfd iuTr, vol. xM, 1916; Karl voo den ^■‘"** 1 , Die Marqueeaner joid 
Ihre Kseut, 3 voU., Berlin. 1925-1923; W. C VArt dee lUs 

Marg\dsest Paris, 1938; Btdlenns of the Ben. Po Blsiu^ Museum, 
Honolulu. Beaatihil photographs of works of art ftofti various parts 
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of Oetenia are reproduced in the Freoch periodicsl CaJildrs 
Pari8» 1929, No. 2r-y A very »ucces&M conciM outline ol the chancI 
teristics oT the v&rious South Sea arte has been given by Dr. Hajs 
NevermajiA, SSd34fkun:r,'BttUr, Staall. Mus., 1933, TIm oto^i com- 
preheosive and beautifully Illustrated bandbook Is Am of iht Sw/A 
Seas, by Ralph Linton and Paul 5. Wicgert, In collaboration with Reoe 
D'HamojKOurt, Museum ot Modem Art, New York (distributed by 
Simon and Schuster), 1946. 

A special study of the *iigore«atoola'’, as he calls them, has been 
made by Jan SbdmirOm of the Ethnographical Museum io Stock* 
holmt Die Fi$urefutuhle yam Seplk^Pli/u at^ SeU’Gutnea, Staleos 
Ethnograiiska Museum, Stockbolm, 1941.UisiQtefestingthat,accwd* 
ing to (he author, there are altogether fony*tour of these stools in the 
European museums. Prof. FeJjx Speiser. however, believes that dwre 
are still more (cT. Speiser's review in Anthropos, vol. xxxv^yi. i94(^ 
1941). 

E Stephan, Sbdseekunsf, pp. 35, 102. 

** For kind i^onnatioo about the technique of wood cwizig io 
kiriwina, Trobdafid Islands, to-day I am indebted to Mr. E 
Neill, of Melbourne. 

** Henry Balfour, ‘‘An InteKsting Nega*MeIanesiaQ Culturt-Link” 
(in CusJom (s Xing, Essays presented to R. R. Marett, ed. by L R 
Dudtty BicrtoD, London, 1936, pp. 1 i-l6X 
*• Nevermann, Sti^seekunsf, p. 44, 

'■ F. Boas, Ffimlriye Aft. p, 69, flg. 63. 

Nevtrmuui, SSdseeku/tsi, p. 27. 

For tbe study of Australian aboriginal art some outstanding eth* 
ootogical publicatioQs should be studied first, which Is indispensable 
for the understaodiog of tbe psychological ba6cground of primitive 
Sirt: A. P. Skin, The Australian Aborigims: How To Underslmd TJiem, 
^ney and London, 193Sff. (Snd ed., lepriatsd 1945); Hseben 
Basedow, The Australian Mrariginol, Adelaide, 1925 (with useful iih 
formatioa about tbomaterial culture); A. P. Elklo, AboriginalMetutf 
fitth Degree (Unlveiaity of Quemland Publicatioo), Sydney, 1946 
(iRdispeasable for tbe understanding of tbe emotional life, bajttfaand 
rituals); Sir Baldwin SpeGcer's and P. J. CtUen's works on ^ tribes of 
CeairU and North AuvzsrUa; A W. kowiu. Naim Tribes afScath- 
Eaet Australia, Lendos, t904.^^pecjai publications on art: D. & 
Davidson, A ^ei(mbtarf<!lensiAenfion ^Mariglnai Ausirgiian Art 
<Meinotfsof4&e Aneescao RukKopfeieal'^be^, IX), Oxford, 1937; 
Feed-* S. BrockmaA, o/t£vJcvi&/e« North- iVeu KirrAerky, 
190J <bAdfBeiaf pdblicatkia cf-Wetam AusQali^. Perih, 1902 (whb 
the firat rapradtfctiOA^' sineoSk' George Ony's discovery and first 
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pubikation Id 1339, of rock paiotings !d the Kimbcrleys); A. P. Elkin, 
*‘Roek PaintiDfa of Nortb*West AostTBlIa*’, in Oceenla, vol. J 0930); 
H. ^j«dow, “Aboriginal Kock Carvings of Great Antiquity In South¬ 
ern Australia*’, Journal Royal Anxhropoiotloal IraiUutt, London, Vol. 
xliv, 1914; A. P. Elkia. **Acaropology in Australia, 1939", Oceania, 
VoJ. X. No. 1,1939; C. P. Mountford, A Jarwy of tha Raircglyphi qf 
South Australia (Report of the Melbourne J 935 Meeting of the Austra* 
lian and New Zealahd AiSOdaUon for tbe Advancement of Scienee). 
The following Iroponant for the study of symbolic deigns, etc.: Carl 
Streblow, Dit Aranda^ md LoriHa-StSmirH In ZantraUAustraHsn. ed. 
by M. Prhr. v. Leochardi, Prankfurt a.M., 1908, vol. i;C. P. Mount- 
ford, ''Aboriginal Cnyon Drawings*’ (a series of papers relating to 
Central and Western Australia), Transaetloas Royal Soeiefy of South 
Australia, vola. Ixi-bdii (1937-J 939), The fbHowing important from the 
paycboiogical point of view: id., '‘Contrast in Drawings made by au 
AusUaljan before and after Initiation", Roeords South 

Australian Museum, vi, Adelaide, 1936. (The following coach¬ 
ing Anhetn Land and GrooteEylandi): Norman B-Tindale, ‘'Natives 
of Groote Eylandt and of the West Coast of the Gulf of Carpestanla*’, 
Record Scaih Australian Museum, vol. iii (1923-1926), especially pp. 

116 ff.; Donald P. Thomson, "Two Painted Skulls from Arshem Land, 
with Notes on the ToietmcSignMcanceofiheDeskgns’’,Afae (London), 
1939, No. 1; F'rederidc Rose, "Paintings of the Groote Eylandt Al> 
ori^nei'’, Oeemh (Sydney), vol. xiii (1943).— Trees, by Ljod« 
jay Black. Melbounw, 1941, deals with the carved treee of New South 
Wake meDticoed 'm the text. A good introductioo to the decorative 
art of all the receot trtbee is Ausira/Uo\ Aborigine J>eeorait>e Aa, 

F. D. McCarthy, a publication of the Aartralian Museum, Sydneys 
1938, 2nd ed. 1946 (with many ilustrations). The same author^ 
"Records of Ro^ Engravings in ibe Sydney Dtstrict" are published 
1 q Mankind, cflkal journal of (be Anthropological SocietiM e^ 
Australia (Sydney). A well-illustrated popular article by McCarthy on 
due subject will be found in the Australian Museum Mogagine of 
Dec en t b e rJl, 1936, pp.40I ff. Some good photographs ofrepreseoa- 
tfv«. symbolic nnd decorative art from various parts of Australia, 
aacient and recent, are in Osariea BamB’s aod R. H. Croll's booh Art 
^ the Aujirahan Aborigimsl, Melboune. 1943. 

More details aoout the mamarlga symbol are givee by Mr. Rose 
in his racat aiticle estitied "Malay iofiueoce og Aboriginal TotefRwa 
in Nofthem Australia" (Mon Q^Ddool. October. 1947. No. 142). 
'Htfta are actually three dlfieieoc wifid-totem aystbola, whk^ m 
apparently ccmveotioualised re p r e e e c ationa of three diflemet shapes 
.of a sajl. sf d»y wece obaervod by (he oattvee. Th&s tbe South-oast 
i 
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wtadtownmeetloiMdoi) pp. 181 r.niuitrate«tbesail<p^h4inodmte 

•R* of cvivas exposed, because the S.B. wind Is "strong and pec* 
sdtent, but AO dacigeroua squalls aie to be expected”, 0& tho other 
hand, the Korth wuid symbol is a very Danx)w ufo indkaUns that 
"Utf sail would be expected to be furM completely” because 'nhis 
mnd U bght. but duriog rnldiummeris on<& the ioJiKdiate precuceor 
of tbuoderstorms”, etc. 

**Car1 Strehlow, DIt Arando und Larirfd’Sidmme fo Zeniral- 
AitstraQeit, ed. by M. Frhr. v. Leoohardi, Frankfurt a.M., 1908, VoLI. 
Part b, Bf. 2. 

** R. H. Goddard. Abcrigirta! Sctilpivt, Report 24th Meellog Aos- 
tralian aod Kew Zealand Association tor the Advaoceoent of Scieoce, 
Canberra; Sydney, 1939, pp. 160 7. 

*' Diamood Jenness, "The Preluseory of the Caoadjan ladians”, (a 
Custom Is JOng, Essays pica e nted to R. R. Mareit on hla sewtieth . 
birthday, London (Hutebinson), 1936. 

** Franz Boas, Rihrhns bswtn Nort/^Wsst Amertea tad A^iMtA* 
East Asia', Roland B. Dixon, "Contarta with America across the 
SouthSTD PadAe” (in 7^ Amsflcc/t Aborigines, iMe Oiigiit and 
Arvi^a’ify, ed. by DtoiBond Jenneas, Uorveraity of Toronto Press, 
1933); L. Adam, "Nonb*Wesi Araericac Indl^ Art and its Barly 
Cbkteae Parallels", Man, London, 1936, No, 3. 

'* W. D. Strong, An Iruroduelton to ^«6r>zsAo Arehstoiogp (Smith* 
sopiaa Miscellaaeoua CoUectioDs, vol. 93, No. 10), Wadunston, 1933; 
Albert E. ienks, Pletstocsne Mart In MlrmssotOt UnlversiQ' of Mloo^ 
aota Press, Minneapolis, 1936. (CrTbcaJ): G. M, Moraot lo Man 
(Londop), 1938, No. 73; Kirk Bryan and Paul McCUntock, “What is 
Implied by 'Disturbaoca* at the Site of Minnesota Man?* Journal of 
<Oi»hgy (CAS-f.), vol. alvi, No. 3, Part i (1938). 

** H. J. Spifldan, '‘Drifin of CivillzatloBs in Ceotrai America H>d : 
Mexico”, in 7h< Amerken Aborigines, ad. by D. Jenaeas. 

** F, Boas, P/MlM Art. p. 65. 

* H, Hifiooelheber. EsklmokQvfler, Stutt^rt, 1938, (9,33 ff. 

** T. A. 3o)«ek ‘^A Totem Pole lo ibe British Museom”, Jb^nal 
Jippal Amhtopdloglcal JnsUtuie, vol. eetui (1903X pp< 90ff. 

' B^'origina] essay, "IbsDacorativB Art of the Indknoof 

the North PacsSe CoastoB AAMCtOT, mpea ra d is Ba/Mn American 
Mvsem of Mzara/ Bhs^, «cd. ix 0697t ]c hat beee incorporated, 
fetiariaedfbciAinBoas^ P»VHAfve,4r/qdottdzBNote 6. Otterout- 
ataadMt cootribodeot on Ncrdb*S^ Americao art are by /ohs R. 
Saeautoh and Geotte T. anmofts. 

Fradofb H. DouBlaaaad RBe«&%»ocourt, MkR 

AbM States (Moitaaof Mbdenr An). Neir Yo^ 1941, p. 357. La» 
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the other excdleot pubUcadODS of ihi$ seriee, (bis book is based oa an 
ei^ibidoo, and this particular Mhibition had been prepared by the 
l9)diao Arts and Crafts Board of tbe United States DepaitfZMnt of the 
Interior. The very existeoce of this Boerd la another wooderful proof 
of tbe eoUgbtened and progressive spirit la which Ir)dian alfairs are 
now being conducted in U.SjV. 1 wish we bad an antJogous institution 
ia Australia. Tbe book bere referred to has good illusuatioaSp including 
some colour plates, of Eskimo art and Indian art from ail parts and 
periods of Mofth America, There b also a large selected bibliography. 

'** John CanSeld EHors» /ad/on (see note No. 6).pl. 22. 

*•* A.T. Jackson, “Picture* Writing of Texas Indians”, CnlvtsUy (if 
TexQi PabUeasbin, No. 3809, Austin, 1938. 

*** Ttera exists a voluminous literature on Pueblo pottery. The latest 
publicattoQsare; Kenneth M. Chapman, Tfte Fou«ry o/Santo £>o«t4ga 
Putblo. 1936; H. P. Men, “Tbe 'Rain mrd’: A Study in Pueblo De- 
«gn”, 1937; iUd, “Style Trends ia Pi^blo Poitaiy**, 1939 {Mtmiva of 
Lt^orciory of Atuhropohfy, Vels. I, ii, iil, Sania Fb, New Mexico). 

T. A. Joyce, Cuidt to the MoudUay CofUcthAo/Moyo Sculpturta, 
BfliiiS Museum, 2od ed.. 2938. p. S3. 

^ Compare, for example, The Qildtug Fnceu and the MeiaUufsy of 
Copper and Lead amoet the Pre’CeUvr^^ IruOatis, by Paul Bergsoe, 
traoslafed from Danish by C. P. Reynolds, Ccpeobageo (Danraarks 
Narurvideoakabelige Samfund), 1938. 

K. Th. Preuss, MonamentaU wgesehlehiHehe Kimn, Amgro’ 
hmten im QueJ^ebUtdes MagdetiM, COldngaa. 1929, vol. i, p. 1J2. 

*** Hermann von Wald^ Waldegg. *'$tone Idols of the Andes Reveal 
a Vanished People”, ffoiieaal Oeogropfdc Magazhte (Washtogton. 
D.CX vol. Ixxvii (1940X pp. 627-647. 

Eriaod Nordti^dld, L'Arc/UohgledubossiAdel'AmoioneOin 
Americana I). Paris «3. van OestX 1930. 

A. C Haddon, The Decoraitve An of British Now GidneA, p. 271. 

Edwin Avery Park, in Eficye!^>tedio <ifthe Soolol SekttcH (New 
York, Maemdian), Vol. d, p. 257. 

When Eparein'a alabaster statue. “Adam”, inspired, it is under- 
stood, by Beethoven's Soveoih Sympbony.Mas on eihibidon, raising 
both eaihusiasm and a stonn of emphatic oriUdam, Mr. T. Sheppard, 
Director of tbe Hull Munidpal Museums, sent a letter lo Flaure Post, 
laeluding a photograph of a wood carving Tahiti, veryauniiaMo 
the ftgoies ebown in PI. 22. HeexpUined that Uiat figure, ”'i^ucbhad 
a remarkable leeemblanee to Epstein's *Adam’ was looked upon as 
a god and that It was “quite p^Ue it may be their idea of Adam". * 
Mr. Sheppard ironically added that the natives of that Ux<emy South 
> Sea island “cannot bave obtained their iospiratioo from Bpsceitt, as 
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Uwir Asun was roade fiisl", and tMit be fele sure the Tahftiaita 
would never have heard of Beethovea’s symphony, so that they onnol 
have obtaioed iheir laspiratioQ from Epsteo’s source*'. Incideotally, 
the resetn&Uace appears ooly io the profiles. 

Htport of the Com/niine t^polued m 1938 by the Governor of the 
Odd Coaa Cohny to fn^eet Om Ptinee of tVaUs Cotks*, Adiiriuta, 
Aocn and Loadoo, 29^, p. 108. 

indbuna Work, published by (he U.S. IDepanmeal oftbelnterioc '' 
Office of Indian AfTairs, Washioston. D.Ci February 1940, pp. Z7 ff. 

The Art of Albert NataatjiTa, by C. P. Mouniford. ?9 pp, 
wub 21 illuMratiocs inchiding colour p^ee. Melbourae, 1944. 

The MowiDB notes finm an article entitled **Not always Artfor 
Art’s Saka" by tbe art critic P. P., whkb appeared in the (Mel* 
bourne) of November 30,1945, wid give the reader an idea of the 
of xDOoey involved: At Bdwia Pareroultja's first exhibiUoa at the 
Athenaeum Gallery, Melbourne, there were fifty watercolours et 
pices raa^og from i A5 Ss. to £ Aid ISr. each, and every one was sold 
at the catalogued price. In April, 1946, another exhibhlon nf Albert 
Nama^iira'spcuotings was held lo Adelaide, and the wfa^o^oUeetiOD 
was sold to £A1,008. Soene (Booths later (Novoibar, 1946). Namatjira 
bdd hlf shdh oduWtioB as Perth, a4iete thuiy*tNMo wstoeolours at 
paces CtoBflRcengnineaa to filtyguiaeateach weeeaJ2aol9«4ttaan 
hour. 

“* Quoted Horn the SevtnreenA Annual X^ori o/* the YictOfim 
Aheri^od Gro)^, 1946 (Mslhoane, 1947), > 10, 

Pr^fddortsc^ FSlocfnagen. EJite fimdfrogo. Bdiced aod with 
inboductioa by Dr. SiegfKed Torlcel (Scionffic Publicattott of 
Oiminological Laboratory of the MetropoUtac Police of Vienm^ 
Oeaz, tR27, p. 43 .' This book consists Inrgely of fourteen artideg ^ 
contributed byprefaatoric archKO)ogisti.ethno(rapfaeia, mineratoBrta, 
gtolopsts, technologists, ehemista, and meUUargiAs. ^ ^ 

^ PtOddnorUehe Pdlfobunge/tf p, 1 ff,, PI. I and H 

'Ibchaica] details of ethnographical fotgeriM are discussed a 
lenitb in F. Ordbner’s ideihode £t/vtoiotk, Heidelberg I911. 

A DoecvEapb on the nephrite indiatry of ObenMa'idar js.‘*D«e 
NepbrMaduitrie in ObosRvvdda^ by Richard Andree (in Zetsehr^ 
fi Sthnohgie, yoL20ptf|j|9(B, pp. AbnacO Of botlpfa^, 

TtUltfa book 
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Abaask 125 
AchifOOia 232 
Adam Garb 132 
Adjniralty Jslaods Id4(?ig- 3$) 
iCsthcUc approacix to priciUivo 
ait «> 

— effect of pr. art 30 

' Afncs (Buahman art) 97 ff. 

' — (modera actki-..) 233 1 

— (NefTo art) 107 ff, 

— (Northero..J 92 ff. 

» Abaggar plateau 94 ff. 

Amu 149 
; Akkadiam 134 
' Alabama 203 
'^Aiaaka 192 f. 

AJgooQuittf 20O(^. . 

. Alumira 8.7 CRff> 1^'' 

. Amazonaa 223 f. 

; Ambrym 167 
America 188 ff. 

'* Am»dec,C.A. 211 
• AmubCAttoo) (wShango) 119 
h^t T49 

' Ancestors (ioages of...) 37; 1Q8; 
111 r.; 142; 143; 156; 163; 167 

— (MTship of...) 54 
ABderooa.3-0. 124 

: Angami Kagaa 142 
.Aogola T07 

' “ADimal atyle" (Scythian, etc.) 
l29;<Lumtaii) 139 

'< (no w exiioot, reftf^ 

r aented in R A/ncao rock art) 
^ 93. 

I Andm^aaonifaous unu (S.* 
Americas) 224 


Appresticea 69 
Aranda 182 ff. 

AAwak CAruac) 224 
Aichipeoko 227 
Arctic culture 147ff.;I92r. 
Arizona 209 f. 

Arkansaa 203 
Arnhem Land 178 « 

Art 

— (derivative primitive) 76; 140 

— (educatio o of modem nattvee) 
232 ff. 

~ ffor art's sake) 112; 182 

— (history of...) 29 

— (marine) 75 

— (primiuve) 29; 33 ff 
C .dQd ritual) 51 

Artistic princtive (ktdividcratfty 
of...) 35; 169f.;i79f.;lW 
(modw of...) 80 

— (proteflM^ 16$ 

Asyuis 134 f. 

Asbanti gold wd^t^XK/^; 11^ « 
Adoka 133 

Assam 141 ^ 'A 

Assyria 139 • 

Ateoble (N, Cuhiea)' 15> • 

Atlas 92ff. 

Aiutii rftf, ’ 

Aurignadaa 83; 8? f. ' . 

Australian aboriginea ''. 

— (literature) N. 91 ' 

— Oneotal attitude of artists) 64 

— (modem developmcet^ 235 ff. 

— (origin and culture genenDy) • 
173 ff. 

Azande 108 
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Azlea 2051; 214 

BsbylooU ISSf. 

Ba^hawc. F, T. 98 
Bahube 112 
BaUbur.H. 98; M3;169 
Bali (IndocKSO 143 
Baluba 112 
Bantu (S. Afncan) i07 
Baoula 112 
Bari (most primitive AfricaR 
sculpture) 108 

Bark paintings <N. Australia 
178 

Barlach. Erast 228 
Bascom. W. R. N£2 
Bauk 143 r. 

Bayaka 66;112 

Beads (N.E. Americaa. osade 
ficm shells) 2GO 
Beliao (N. Guinea) an style 161 
Belusuota 141 

Benin (kingdom of...X BinI 
(people of Beoiii) 106; 112 ff.; 
232; WJ5 
Benhtt, P. 90 
Bhumi 136 
Bieber.B. NJ9o 
Buara. (Native naoe of New 
Britain) 165 
Biifcet Smith 193 
BlsioarckArchiptiago 1627.. 166 
Boas. Franz 35, N.X, 100 
Bogfiti 217 
Belli Atap 53 
Borneo 53,144. (46 
Brass caatuig (Benin) 114 
Brasaempouy 84 
British CoIumlKa IlMVv * 

■ ' >*' ****v 

-(S.E.Asla) 154 
BromosCBnlnactd&e) 

— (030^125 «•; 829' 


Bronzes (Igbo) 120 

— (LurisUn) 139 
Buacher, Karl 

Burkiti, M, C. 29, 87,102 
Bushman an 36,47,97 If. 

— (compared with AusUalian 
aboriginal art) 175, 178 

'—(compared with Eskimo an) 
193 

Bushongo 45 

Caddo pottery 208 
Cairns, Hustiogton 73 
Cal/fomia 

Camel (m N. Afticao rock an) 93 
Caf7>en>0ns 
~ (brass fripea) !1S 

— (portraiture) 37 

— (sculpture b the parklands) 
109,112 

Canine teeth (iadicaling demoaiae 
characler) 220,222 
Caribou 14? ' ' 

Carlieyle, Archibald t32 
Caroline Islands 169f 
Caste system (lodi^ 141 
Cadin 225 
Cauca vaU^ 217 
Caviana 233 
Cenrral America 216 
Ceninl Asia 125 ff. 

Ceotnl Australia 182 f. 

CeyloQ 141 
Chakoliihic stage 191 
Chalk figuita (New Irelaad) (63 
Chapmao, Kennetb M. 21Y, 215 
Cfig. 47> 

Chasseloup Laubai. Count do 

'9sr.*-'< 

CHbeha 217 f. 

CSiild'birth Representation 
66 * 
i^dMa'salt 68>>78ff. 
€hlmgi|<fyngo Pk 90;^, 
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CUna (buman fisuras iQ ancieot 

an) 131 

— (infiuanca ifl Amur region) 149 
(^IccUthic) 123 

^ (priciuUv« featurea u) classical 
art) nor. 

— (replicas of religious sculp- 

lores) 77 , ^ 

— (various ethnic stoocs la..j 
124 

Chianery,E,W.P. 159 
Chipping, pecking (compared 
vriih painting) 103 f. 
ChoaKouTwa 1221 
Chukchee 147 f. 

Ctr^^tt^ue process 114 f., 129, 
135,143, 216.218.NJd 
Clvilizarion (cbancteristics of..,) 
26 

Gesp in the arc vns cflfe bronzes 

118 f. 

CDCkbum,3. 132 
Colombia 217 ff. 

Colour pigments (of Bushman 
painilogs) )04 
^ — (Oroote Eyiacds). 180 
Congo 66.107.112 
Cook Islands sse Hervt^ Islartds 
CopdQ 215 

Copyright. ptlrDilxve $4,74 
Coral beads 0enja) 113r., fiJ4 
Costa {Uca 216 
Coutoany 223 
Crevaux, 3. 225 ' 

Cub^ 144 
Culiuie'beroea 52,196 

tfutUn* (Panama) XXIQ 

Degeneielion of primitive art 

231 

Dendroglyphs 185 •• 
D'Eolrecasteamt Group 152 
D'KacnoTKOurt. R. 201, 203. 

N.w; 

Dlffusros of culture 26 f. 


Division of labour 69,206,212 

Djattou 93 

Dolls 

— (magic. Ivory Coast) 111 
»(TeotihuBcan) 214 
Douglas. F. H. 201.203, jV./07 
Dramatic perrormonccs (of 

myths, etc.) 52,71 f., 192,196 
Dravidians 134 
Dreams 62 f. 

Dubois, Bugeo 122 
Durga 136 

Easter Island 135, 172, ff.?2 
Economic IrapUcabona 72 
Ecuador 21$ 

Edensaw 69 

Educational fjoction of primitive 
an 182 

Egharevba, Chief I [3, NJ5. 
56 

Egyptian art 

— (compared with Cutral Sa¬ 
haran an) 96 

— (compared with the an of 1 (b) 
117 

Egyptiaa infuencas in Africa 
1197. 

SI Dorado 218 Pig. 43 
Elkin, A. P. 64,176f., N.9i 
England, P, R- N„ Lt 159 £ . 
Envirr^meot, influence of.- 44, 
147,172f. 

Epstein, Jacob 230, NJ12 
Eakimo (Alaska) 192 C. (X*»ay 
drawings) 39 (Pig. 3) 

— (A«'atic aatnttiee) 148 
European infiococe 341,145 
Evolution 2i f. 

Ewers. John Cansfield 206 
Exogamy (in totemim) 59 
Eye-ornament 38,157,199 

Fariuon 29 

Feniiiiy(i^bols of,.0 66 
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ftrlfA 55f.,7l,lll 
f^eU.J.O. 120 

Flgur^stocU (Sepik Riv«r area) 

nUgrec (Cclombu) 2 IS 
Firtii, Rayaiond 152, W.?/a 
Fktmla 203 

Foota, Robert Biuc« 132 
Foreshoritfiios 36, 105 
Franco’Cantabrian group 87,98 
Frazer, Sir James G- 58 
Freud, Sigmund 6$ 

Prittch, O. 225 
Frobeniin, Leo 93,116,177 
Pry,R<^ 106,108 
PuQCiiOQ, change of... 29 f, 

OaMadelRobte 89r. 

GauguiD 226 f. 

Ctomecne oroainenb 40 f.. 60, 
206 

Georgla(U^4^.) 202 r. 

4»)U,£»«lyB 78. 

Gilding (with, gold-tof,. lvof7 

iiO 

Oilgaiaesh hero Ob LBristan arQ 
. 149 

GiitemagofToru 169 f. 

Gilyak 149 

Class beads 73 

Cteo ls(a (Vietona) 175 

Godard, A. 139 

Goddard, G.H. 186 

Goddard. P.JE. 211 

Gold figures (Gista Rica) 216 

— (CoJofliW 2471 
GnnMaiMM, Ife) 116 

— (Australian thongiAS) XJAt 

:-(E*teort m M ' • 

. —(oo?\¥irt>j«ft9Ky) ail.' 

Gray, Fredetl^B: 180 r. . 

G»Bt76aSaaoc» \uV^ MgprigD 
U7jL • '-Sv-jit 


Grey, Sir George J76 
Gdcnafdi caves (Meolona) 84 
Groote Eyiandi i78fT. 

Grotte des Ridaau 84 
Guardian spirit (North American 
type) 63 

GuateaiaU|2!4>5 
Guto 110 

Habe (Western SudaiO 108,112 

Haddoo, A-C 47,iV./7 
Haida 69.196 f., 199 
Hall. H.R. J38 
Hambly, Wilfred D, 119 
HamiCes 98 
Han dynasty 130/; 

Harappa 133 ff. 

Hawaii 172 
tlawkes.CF.C ffJ9 
Kead'liunting 142 
Head>rost8 (African) 119 
Holno-Geldam, Roheix Frhr. v. 

154. - 

Hecta^ 145 
Hen^Carl 129 
Hennaphroditio sculptures 67 
Hervey Islands 171 
HerzTeM 138 
H4vtey,a.(ie 135 
Hill-flgares (England) 282 
Hlmmelheber, H. 1H 
Hindu art 136,143 . . 

HlodUhSOi 141 
Hokkaido 149 
homo primigtrtlus 34 
Hondures 216 
Hop^eH coltuie, Ohio 205 

Kc^i Indians S2 
Homb4ower, G. D. 130 < 
horw kocu/CQ decorative art) ] 60 
Houeniois 97 
HDon Ogl g 

Ibadan IIP 
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